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BOOK I 



EICHAED GEESHAM 



CHAPTER I 

Life began for Richard Gresham on a bright morning in 
June, when he was about nine years old. He was awake 
early that day, and saw the first gleam of sunshine creep 
into his room and broaden across the white counterpane. 
When it reached his hands, he jumped out of bed and ran 
to throw wide the curtains, so that the whole room was 
filled with the yellow light. Then he pattered over to the 
other side, where the windows looked toward the west, and 
he could see the river below flashing in the sun. Dick 
liked this side, especially in the morning. He liked to 
hang over the sash, watching the river as it hurried down 
to the great city. He liked to see James come out of the 
modest greenhouse, and putter about the garden. And he 
liked to think of the long hours to come in which he, little 
Dick Gresham, could do as he wished. Of course, he could 
not really do as he wished. Later people would get around 
him and interfere, and things would go wrong of them- 
) selves ; but for the time being it always seemed that the 
world belonged to him. 

This morning he did not loiter at the window — 
only long enough to see the river, and give a hallo to 
plodding James. Then he began to scramble into his 
clothes, delighted to get ahead of Mrs. Jones, his nurse. 
She was usually the first cloud in his morning. 

He had got into his little trousers, and was knotting his 
tie with nervous haste, when Mrs. Jones appeared. 
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" Why, Master Richard I What are you doing ? — dress- 
ing yourself, and no bath, I'll be bound," she scolded. 
"Take off those clothes now and run to the bathroom. 
Not the shower. I'll put you through the tub this morn- 
ing." And Dick, with a sigh, began to undress. 

Breakfast, which Dick took in the dining room with his 
father and mother, was always a spirited overture for his 
day. On this particular morning his father was unusually 
keen and jolly. He read funny things out of the news- 
pwer. He pretended that his eggs were too hot to 
Mmdle, and juggled them in a fashion truly wonderful, — 
all three of them in the air at once. Then he made a 
sudden dash at Dick's plate and captured a fourth. But 
this was beyond his skill. One fell on the table with a 
splash and the yolk flew all about. His mother sat quietly 
making the coffee, laughing at the jokes, smiling tolerantly 
at the juggling, and only disapproving openly when the 
catastrophe occurred. She was a pretty, gentle little 
woman, with brown eyes of a quite girlish tenderness and 
innocence. Her husband looked at her with sudden, half- 
comical contrition. 

"Now I have made a mess," he said. "I always try 
one too many." 

The room, bright with sunshine, his mother's light-toned 
chiding, his father's words, always stayed in Dick's mind 
as the last impression of his home. And he remembered, 
too, the guilty joy with which that morning he made 
his escape from it. For years after it seemed as if the 
horror that followed were somehow connected with his 
own truancy. 

In the afternoon, as he was returning up the winding 
road that led to his house, walking in the long shadows 
of the trees, but feeling the flakes of sunshine that fell 
through the leaves hot on his face and hands, he heard 
behind him a horse pounding along at a gallop, and a car- 
riage rattling with harsh, uneven jerks. He recognized it 
as one of those which usually stood at the little railway 
station, waiting for chance fares. It was a closed carriage, 
but as it passed him he saw through the window — surely 
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BICHARD GRESHAM 3 

he was not wrong — his father ; and yet it could not be. 
That face, with all its features sharpened and the lines 
tense — that could not be his father's contented, kindly 
face. Instinctively,. Dick began to run. He was soon 
left far behind, but he kept the cloud of dust in sight until 
he reached the house, and saw the carriage with its sweat- 
ing, trembling horse standing at the door. It was his 
father then, and something was wrong ; or else why did 
the carriage wait ? 

Panting and breathless, he plunged up the piazza stei|L 
and through the side hall. He saw no one, but he hearci 
some one sobbing — his mother. In the front hall he fell 
over a suit case, packed and strapped. As he recovered 
himself, the sobbing became a great cry, and then silence. 
There were heavy steps above, and he heard his father's 
voice calling Mrs. Jones. He no longer dared to think 
what the trouble might be, but cowered down on the 
valise, weeping with the first real sense of pain and terror 
that he had known. The footsteps above went backward 
and forward ; there were sighs and moans, then another 
cry. At last his father came running downstairs — no, 
not his father, but a figure like him in spite of its blood- 
less, tortured face. The figure ran straight to him, though 
Dick shrank back a little, and clasped him closely. 

"My little boy, my dear little son," it said, and Dick 
felt the words go into his heart like arrows. 

He threw his tired arms about his father's neck, and hid 
his moist, stained face on the big shoulder. For an instant 
he clung there. Then his father gently pulled the little 
clasped hands apart, and held him for a minute at arms' 
length. As the boy looked shyly up, he saw the dear, 
kind eyes that he had always known, and he saw nothing 
else. His father laid him softly on the sofa, bent over 
and kissed him, and was gone. Dick heard the closing of 
the carriage door, the lash of the whip, and the rattle of 
the wheels. He sprang up calling, "Papa, papa," but the 
horse was already galloping down the avenue, and the 
swaying carriage was indistinct in the dust. 

As Dick turned back into the house, the telephone bell 
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began to ring — one, two, three, four, five — pause ; one, 
two, three, four, five. Dick put a chair beneath the 
receiver and climbed up to answer. 

" Is this Mr. Gresham's ? Is Mr. Gresham there ? 
Can I speak to him ? " the questions came. 

" No, he's gone," replied Dick. 

« Who is this ? " i 

"I am his son, Richard." 

" Can you get word to him to come back to the city ? 
It's too late, tell him, too late I He mustn't go north- * 

ward. Tell him to come back to the city by trolley, to 
be at one-three-six at midnight. Can you remember all 
that ? Too late for the train. Come to the city by the 
electrics. Be at one-three-six at midnight. Can you 
remember ? " 

" Yes, and I'll try to catch him," called Dick. " Good- 
by." i 

He jumped from the chair and ran out on the veranda. 
He knew that this message was important, that his father 
was in danger — how he could not imagine. His bicycle 
stood against the house, but he could not ride fast enough 
to overtake the carriage. Perhaps he could catch his 
father at the station. He jumped upon his saddle, caught 
the pedals, and went whizzing down the avenue with all 
the speed that his legs and his weight could give. Ah I 
there ahead of him was the carriage, going more slowly 
now. They had time enough to get the train and were 
pulling in a bit. He gained on it yard after yard. Soon i 

he was close behind it, calling to the driver to stop. 
His father leaned from the window. 

"Oh, papa, somebody telephoned — " panted Dick; but 
his father raised his hand. " Softly," he said, and Dick 
lowered his voice to a whisper. " It's too late to go north- 
ward. Come to the city by electrics. Be at one-three-six 
at midnight." 

For a moment there was silence. They were at halt in 
the dusty road, in the middle of a long curve which led 
down to the railroad track. Below them was the station, 
with a half dozen traps standing by the platform. The 
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whistle of a train sounded. Mr. Gresham jumped from 
the carriage, speaking loudly, with nervous haste. 

" All right, Dick. Here, you," — to the driver, — "I 
shan't take the Albany train after all. I have to go to the 
city again. Take these bags back to the house, and the 
boy with you. I'll walk down to the station for the five 
forty-seven. Meet me again at the nine five. Jump in, 
Dick ; I'll put your wheel up on top. 6ood-by, my ooy. 
Tell them I'll be back at nine." Then as Dick settled 
himself inside he leaned through the window. " Kiss me 
again, Dick," he whispered. " All right. Be off. What 
the devil are you waiting for ? " he added to the man, 
who had climbed down. 

The driver muttered something about "fixing the 
britchen," tinkered a moment at the harness, climbed back 
to his seat, and started off at a snail's pace. Dick, peering 
through the back window, could see his father still standing 
in the road ; and he looked and looked until the haggard 
face became a blur in the distance, and the black figure lost 
itself in the golden dust of sunset. In spite of his father's 
words, something told him that he should not see him 
again. Dick was a little boy, and very ignorant ; but he 
fcaew that his father had stood between him and the peo- 
ple outside who did not care for him, who might be harsh 
to him ; and now he felt instinctively that this shield was 
gone. He was lonely and afraid, and he hid his tears in 
the carriage cushions. 

When they reached the house, Dick dried his eyes and 
got out. He tried to drag the heavy bags, but the driver 
called to him to drop them. 

" I guess you've got trouble enough ahead of you, young 
feller," he said, not unkindly, as he swung the bicycle on 
its perch ; and Dick, without knowing what he meant, 
knew that it was true. 

In the house all was confusion, but nothing could sur- 

Jrise Dick any more that night. The baby was crying, 
onesy and Mary, the maid, were running up and down 
stairs, to and from Mrs. Gresham's room. James was 
in the kitchen getting his own supper. The cook had 
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disappeared. The telephone bell was ringing at steady 
intervals, — one, two, three, four, five, — but Dick did 
not have the courage to answer it. He curled up on the 
parlor sofa, a silent lump of wretchedness, until Jonesy 
found time to bring him a glass of milk for supper. 

About eight o'clock there was the sound of wheels again, 
rapidly driven. For an instant Dick had a wild hope that 
it was all a bad dream, — that his father had come back to 
wake him ; but in a moment he heard strange voices on the 
veranda, and saw strange forms go past the window. The 
door opened, the gas flared up in the hall ; there were 
heavy steps and loud talking. Jonesy was confronting 
the intruders on the stairs. 

" Indeed you'll not," she said. " Master has been called 
away on business, and misses is taking on terrible." 

" She is, is she ? Well, what's she so cut up about if 
he's only gone on business ? " i 

Jonesy gaped, unable to answer. 

"Now see here," said the other, "we don't want to 
make any trouble. But we've got to search this house for 
some papers, and we want to know who answered the 
telephone about two hours ago, and what the message was." 

" There wasn't any message," said Jonesy, stoutly. 

" Drop that," said the man. " We know that there 
was from the girl who made the connection. She says 
she rang here and got an answer ; and she listened to the 
message, too, so you've got nothing to gain by concealing 
it. Who took the message that the kid brought to Mr. 
Gresham ? " « 

Jonesy denied with repetition and asseveration that 
any one had touched the telephone. She and Mary were 
busy with their mistress, cook had gone out, and James 
could not use the instrument. 5 

" Very well," said the man, " then we must see the lady. 
We know sure that a message was taken." 

There was sound of tramping on the stairs and a little 
scuffle, as Jonesy was hustled out of the way. Then Dick, 
pale and quaking, went and stood in the parlor doorway. 

" I answered the 'phone," he said. 
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The men (there were three of them) paused halfway 
up the stairs and hurried down. The nearest one seized 
Dick roughly. 

" Well, damn you, be quick. What was the message ? " 

" No, no, Hartle," cried the leader, " that ain't no good. 
You'll drive it out of his mind. Here, sonny, come here. 
Now you say that you answered the 'phone. Was it a 
gentleman or a lady speaking ? And what did they say ? 
Don't you remember ? " 

Dick stood stolidly silent. 

" Come," said the man, slowly, " they said that your papa 
wasn't to go northward, that he was to come back to New 
York, and to meet some friends at — ah, let me see, what 
was the name ? or no, it was a number — a number. Do 
you remember it. Bill? No? Well, out with it, little 



man." 



But Dick held his jaws firm. 

Hartle grew impatient. " Give him a twist or two," he 
growled. " That'll find his voice for him." 

But the other continued suavely : " You see, we're 
friends of your papa. He's done a little bit of crooked 
work, and nas got to go away, and we're trying to help 
him off. Now we want to find him to-night, so that we 
can help him. Tumble ? Old friends of fis." 

Dick continued silent, whereat Hartle burst out in open 
derision. 

" That's too thin, even for a kid, even for a fool rich 
man's kid," he cried. " Here, I'll get at him." He caught 
Dick's arm and gave it a savage twist. " Speak out, kid. 
What's the number ? Won't you ? Won't you ? Well, 
we'll see." 

Dick gave an agonized little cry, but he kept back the 
tears. He had never been hurt intentionally before ; 
but he was not surprised at anything, now that his father 
had gone. He wanted to shout aloud that he would never 
tell, that they might beat him to death and he wouldn't 
tell, but he knew that if he opened his mouth he should 
cry. However, the leader interfered. 

** Drop that, Hartle," he said, sharply. " I won't have the 
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child hurt. Now, young man, we don't want to bother 
your mammy, but if you don't tell what you know, we'll 
have to get ner to make you." 

Dick found his tongue. ^^ I shall disobey mamma," he 
said, firmly. 

The man dropped him with an oath. "Well," he 
shouted, "time enough wasted. Probably the number 
wouldn't tell us anything, anyway. He's in New York, 
and that's safe enough." 

He stepped to the telephone, held a short colloquy, then 
put down the receiver, and with a few rapid directions 
to the others, set about his work, ransacking the secret 
places of the house, and laying bare its mysteries. 

Dick watched them without curiosity, — utterly sick 
and miserable. He felt that he must see his mother, but 
a physician was with her, and when he cautiously tried 
the door, Jonesy sent him off to bed, for once forgetting 
the fiction that Master Richard could not undress himself. 
Dick got into his nightie, but he could not go to bed. 
He was too lonely. Softly he went out of his room and 
stole downstairs to the nursery. Margaret was asleep 
there, smiling in her pink and white bassinet. In the 
wreck of his world, Dick felt that even this unconscious 
morsel of babyhood made a definite point in the chaos. 
She was his own blood, a fragment of his home — that 
home which was being so cruelly broken to pieces. He 
knelt down and kissed her softly. " Oh, baby, baby," he 
moaned, "papa's gone, gone, forever'n ever." Then his 
tired head fell forward on the warm, soft little body, and 
he slept there, until Jonesy found him and carried him to 
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CHAPTER II 

The next few days were as unreal to Dick as this first 
evening of his new life. His mother was better, however, 
and came downstairs. She smiled faintly and kissed 
him, looking sweet and girlish in spite of her sorrow. 
His Uncle Richard came from the country college town 
where he was a teacher. He was older than Dick's father, 
long in limb, narrow in chest, and stooping in shoulders ; 
with a thin face, in which massive, hairy brows overhung 
leaden eyes, a strong, straight nose, and a rigid, unsmiling 
mouth. He was grave in manner, but very gentle in 
speech. When Richard was called to the parlor to see 
Inm, he took the boy's soft little hand, and shook it stiffly, 
with much dignity. Then he turned the boy's face up- 
ward to the light. 

" Like you, Grace," he said to the mother, and looked 
more searchingly into Dick's brown eyes. 

For several days matters drifted on, Dick knew not 
whither. His uncle went and came. Men called to see 
his mother and talked to her for hours, one of them writ- 
ing meanwhile. And all the time not a word of his father. 
But Dick was not surprised at this. 

One morning after breakfast Dick was sent out of the 
dining room, and when, an hour later, his uncle called him 
in from the garden, his mother's eyes were clouded with 
tears. She clasped Dick to her. " I can't let him go," she 
cried. 

Dick was too startled to speak. His father gone, were 
they going to take his mother also ? 

His uncle stood in the window, back to them ; but now 
he turned with a frown on his face. 

** I fear that it must be, Grace," he said, in his voice so 
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10 RICHARD GRESHAM 

gentle and yet so hopelessly decided. " Jefferson will 
take him, give him a home, clothes, and schooling, and 
it is time Jefferson was made to do something for his 
kindred. He owes it to your husband. He must be 
made to realize that in times of trouble he should stand 
by the rest ; that he must give strength to his famUy as 
well as draw support from it." 

" But how can I give up Dick to him, — my own dear 
little boy ? " 

^^ I thought we had settled that, Grace ; that you had 
agreed that there was no other way. If you are not 
persuaded, we must ask Richard to run out into the gar- 
den again." 

"Mamma, mamma," said Dick, softly, "I'll never go 
away from you like papa, — never, never." 

She covered his face with kisses. Then his uncle spoke 
again. 

"Farmboro is not three hundred miles from Exover. 
You can see him, you know. Jefferson's wife is, I believe, 
a good woman. She is willing to do her part, to stand by 
the family which has given her its name. And Jefferson 
will, I am persuaded, be sobered and strengthened by 
this — this disgrace which has fallen on us all. He will 
do well by the boy, his brother's son. There is a good 
school in Farmboro." 

" Yes, I know, I know," she sobbed. " You are doing 
so much for us that it is selfish to want more, but if we 
might only be together, undivided." 

" You are diviaed," said Gresham. " That is irretriev- 
able. We must face the facts. You are welcome to my 
poor house. That is your home. Miriam agrees with me. 
It is your home and your daughter's. Richard I could 
not take even if I thought it best, for Jefferson must do 
his part. He must divide the responsibiUty, and, — thank 
God 1 — he is willing, eager." 

Grace Gresham wiped her eyes. It was too natural for 
her to submit her will to that of others to allow her to 
oppose this soft-spoken mastery. 

" Dickie," she said, " you are a great boy now, nearly 
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ten. You are to leave mamma and baby for a while, and 
go to stay with your Uncle Jefferson at his farm. He is 
very kind, and so is Uncle Richard. Uncle Richard is 
going to take care of mamma and baby until you are old 
enough to work for us. Then we shall come to live with 
you again. But you must be a good boy, and mind Uncle 
Jeff and Aunt Hetty." 

Dick was too hopeless now to protest. "When will 
they take me ? " he asked. 

" I think we shall start the day after to-morrow," said 
his uncle. " Richard and I will go to Farmboro, Grace. 
You and the baby can travel directly to Exover, and 
Miriam will meet you." 

The day after to-morrow ! Dick felt like a criminal 
whose execution is set. In these last hours he followed 
his mother as she moved about the house, busy with her 
preparations. When she was shut up with his uncle or 
the strange men who came to see her, he hung over the 
cradle. He comprehended that he must not make his 
mother unhappy by crying over their departure, but to 
Margaret he could open his mind. "Oh, baby, baby," 
he wailed, *' why can't I stay with you ? " His hot tears 
fell on the little face and hands, but Margaret only 
smiled. 

The hours passed. There came one when Dick and his 
mother faced each other for the last time across that break- 
fast table where they had been so happy in the old days. 
Dick could not eat his eggs, and Jonesy took them out 
to cook them hard, so that he could carry them in his 
pocket. Then he and his mother clung together and cried 
until his uncle led him away. 

They went by train, with some changes, to the station 
nearest Farmboro, where Jefferson Gresham met them on 
the platform. Jefferson was the youngest of the Greshams ; 
he looked like Dick's father, but was slighter in figure and 
more boyish. His face was ruddy ; his eyes blue, shaded 
by long lashes. His yellow hair curled down over his 
forehead ; his soft, red beard caught the sun until it was 
golden like his hair. His costume was in marked contrast 
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to the well-brushed decency of his elder brother's black 
suit. His cravat was of silk, but it was greasy and worn. 
He wore linen, but it was dirty. His coat was nearly 
new, but it had paint stains on the tails. His trousers 
were accurately creased, but they were frayed to a fringe 
at the bottom. Altogether he was a disconcerting figure 
to one who expected to find either a farmer or a gentleman. 

Richard Gresham, the elder, however, expected to find 
neither. He shook hands with his brother, presented Dick 
formally, and turned to the two-horse carryall. 

"So that's young Dick?" said Jeff, following them. 
" Well, Doug made a pretty good haul, didn't he ? " 

Richard seized his arm. 

"For shame, Jefferson 1 " he cried. "Mark me, now. 
Not a word before this boy — not a word." 

It was a long ride to Farmboro village, where Jefferson 
Gresham lived on the ancestral acres, or what was left of 
them. The house was a large colonial building, formerly 
white, which the years since the last painting had changed 
to a dirty gray. The front door had been long disused. 
The side door, by which they entered, led directly into 
a bright, bare living room with a fireplace at one end. A 
lounge, a big oak table, a few old arm-chairs of different 
patterns, and a heavy davenport desk suggested that the 
veteran furniture of the home, after suffering grievous 
losses in the more exposed rooms, had been driven to make 
a last stand in this stronghold of the family life. Behind 
this room was the kitchen, from which appeared Mrs. 
Jefferson to bid them welcome. Aunt Hetty was larger 
than her husband, well formed and still personable in spite 
of hard work and increasing frowziness. Two little girls 
clung to her skirts, — Dick's cousins, Polly and Jane. 
She greeted Richard Gresham with some timidity, Dick 
with cordiality. 

"But tell us, Mr. Gresham," she asked, in a moment, 
" has he really got away ? Won't they catch him ? " 

Gresham silenced her by a wave of the hand. " I will 
talk with you and Jefferson in a moment," he said. " Mean- 
while you had better give Richard his dinner." 
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While Richard was eating cold corned beef and potatoes 
in the kitchen, with his little cousins watching him curi- 
ously, he heard the steady rise and fall of voices in the 
living room. His uncle was telling these people, among 
whom he was going to live, of his father, and Dick felt an 
overpowering sense of shame. He could not raise his eyes 
from his plate when they all entered the room. Richard 
Gresham, however, had spoken to some purpose. Aunt 
Hetty went straight up to Dick and kissed him, and the 
boy saw that she had been crying. Uncle Jeff shook 
hands with him, and told him to keep a stiff upper lip. 
Only Uncle Richard remained as aloof as before. He bade 
Dick good-by with polite disregard of the boy's sobbing 
voice, reminded him of his messages to his mother and 
Aunt Miriam, and then paused a moment. 

" Your mother tells me that you can't read, Richard," 
he said. " Well," seeing that Dick could not answer, " you 
must get the best of ignorance and laziness. Those are, 
I fear, your first foes, my boy. There is a good school at 
Farmboro, and you must work hard. First reading and 
arithmetic ; then Latin and history. Remember, Richard, 
education is your road upward." 

And with grave and portentous gentleness he took his 
leave. 



CHAPTER III 

Hebe in the home of his race, which was, however, 
strangely inhospitable, Dick Gresham was thrown upon life, 
to sink or swim as Fate should decide. The city-bred boy, 
suddenly deprived of the love which had made the world a 
palace full of golden light, was at'first stunned by the shock 
and could strike out but feebly. For days Dick thought 
that he was going to die. One thing, however, saved him. 
He had always had a passion for dealing with things, for 
finding out about them, and what they were good for, and 
compelling them to do what he wished. In his coddled, 
babied existence his chief desire had been to escape from 
the nursery, with its obedient toys, into the world outside, 
where things had wills of their own which must be con- 
quered. What he had done in play in the suburban 
garden, he now had to do in earnest on the farm — yet the 
earnest, Dick found, had a fascination about it, especially 
if you thought of it as play. 

For example, it was a bitter moment when he had to 
turn out of bed on the cold attic floor at half -past four of 
a dark, chilly, autumn morning ; but suppose there were 
bad fairies who made it cold and dark on purpose to keep 
boys in bed, and it was only by the efforts of bold spirits, 
such as you, that day could be made to come again? It 
was long a terrifying experience to Dick to lead the 
horses to the trough, especially Puck, who usually threw his 
head far back and pranced in the keen, fresh air, dragging 
the child like a baU of pith at the end of the halter. But 
suppose you were a cowboy just about to spring to the 
bare back of your steed? or (after Dick had got to the third 
reader) suppose — O glory immortal! — suppose you were 
Alexander taming Bucephalus? It was with a very fear- 
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f ul anticipation that Dick stood in the hay-cart, as the hay- 
was piled higher and higher above the frame, — anticipa- 
tion of the moment when he must gather up the reins and 
guide the horses across the stubble, out of the gate, across 
the unprotected plank bridge over the ditch, down the 
road, and into the long descending driveway, where Puck 
and Daisy always began to gallop, straight toward that 
low, small, black hole that he knew was the barn door. 
Suppose the horses should swerve into the ditch, or sup- 
pose they should swing him off into the air as they whirled 
around the terrible corner, or suppose they should not hit 
the opening ! Ah, yes, but suppose you were Billy Burke, 
driver of the great fire-engine at Yonkers, and you were 
going like mad to put out a fire in the house of Mr. 
Douglas Gresham, and save his family I There was some- 
thing more than relief from fear in Dick's shout of triumph 
as the horses at last came to a standstill beyond the 
threshold. 

Even commonplace chores, like fetching the wood, were 
capable of yielding some amusement. What ! they 
wouldn't budge, those great sticks bound together by the 
frost ? Well, but they should then, and their obstinacy 
should be punished when they went into the great fire- 
place. One day, when Dick pulled a part of the wood- 
pile over upon himself, he forgot his bruises in his 
righteous wrath, and prepared such a holocaust of ven- 
geance that Aunt Hetty fell upon him furiously for his 
wastefulness. 

"Just because I told him to get extry wood for the 
kitchen, the spiteful little varmint sasses me by filling the 
fireplace so full that you can't stay in the room. Are you 
going to set still, Jeff Gresham, 'nd see yer wife insulted 
that way ? What d'ye do it fer, ye darned little monkey? 
What d'ye do it fer ? " 

Dick could not answer. He took his whipping in 
silence. 

After the chores were done in the morning, Dick went 
to school, plodding the three miles of country road with 
his books in a strap and his dinner in a tin pail. It was a 
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wonderful walk. The mountains, purple in the autumn 
haze, were like a land of enchanted peace after the fierce 
bustle of the farm. They were the friendliest things 
Dick had in his life. In their presence he could play 
and dream undisturbed. They never intruded, never 
asked for explanations. And nearer at hand there were 
equally wonderful, if more minute, things. Dick never 
quite outgrew the city boy's delight at the profusion of 
things to smell and taste, — the flowers and berries that 
grew on the surface, the sassafras root that must be dug 
for ; and still more at the abundance of animal life, the 
creatures of the field and the tree, which, in their fascinat- 
ing wildness and subtlety, were to be hunted and trapped 
as enemies, and then, in their helplessness and fear, were 
to be nourished and protected as friends. 

Into his play Dick carried the same spirit of imagina- 
tive adventure with which he made glad his working 
hours. Especially after he had learned to read easily 
he found abundant suggestions in the books that were 
strewn about the Gresham homestead. When he walked 
to school in the autumn sunlight, he was Pilgrim carrying 
his burden, and over there were the Delectable Mountains. 
When the road was heavy with snow, and the early 
winter dusk was closing in, he was a traVeUer scaling an 
Alpine pass, almost exhausted, looking anxiously for the 
friendly light of the hospice, or listening for the reassur- 
ing barking of the dogs. When he ran in the woods with 
the other boys, who were playing commonplace hare and 
hounds, he secretly fancied himself Uncas or Chingach- 
gook, trailing down his foes. 

Dick had little time for actual play. When he got 
home from school there were the evening chores to 
do, and after supper he had to wipe dishes, — a task 
which he detested, — and then he had his lessons to 
learn for the morrow. Only on Sundays he managed 
to get a little real sport. His Uncle Jeff never went to 
church, but Aunt Hetty did sometimes, and Dick always. 
School and church were two stipulations which his Uncle 
Richard had made in his behalf. After the droning 
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morning sermon, while the people from a distance ate 
their luncheon, picnic fashion, and gossiped, waiting for 
the afternoon service, Dick joined his comrades, squatting 
under the carriage sheds, or larking about the gravestones, 
making plans for an afternoon of truancy. 

" Say, fellers, le's go after that woodchuck down in Pop 
Stevens's lot," or, " Say, fellers, le's get some honey. I 
know Where's a big bumblebees' nest up on the Two 
Mile Pike. Seen the old bumblers goin' into Stacy's 
clover patch last summer, 'n folleyed 'em to their stump. 
It ain't fur, 'nd we c'n git back f'r aternoon church." 

This was far better fun for Dick than the woodchuck. 
However exciting the ardor of the chase, his heart 
always misgave him when the woodchuck's nose appeared 
at the door of his home, from which he had been smoked 
or drowned, and the little animal came out to do splendid 
but hopeless battle with the dog. Indeed, Dick's prone- 
ness to tears on such occasions was the cause of much 
scoffing among his associates. But with the bees it was 
different. The proud, swollen, brutal bumblebees were 
everybody's foe. It was foolish to pity such as they, for 
they could fight back, — yes, and pretty nearly win, too. It 
was a clever bit of scouting to trace them to their lair, and 
a pretty problem in military science to get your smoky 
fire started in just the right place. Then the advance 
called for discretion, rapidity, and pure grit. Most boys 
fled when the great yellow warriors sallied out with their 
war-cry; but Dick always stood his ground, slashing and 
beating until his supports had quite melted away, and 
then retreating slowly, his face to the foe. Though often 
stung beyond recognition, he was first in the second 
assault, when the battered defenders were driven into a 
narrower circle ; and he was generally the hero who 
turned over the stump and found the queen, stabbed to 
death in her fatal palace. 

The boys marvelled much at Dick's courage, — espe- 
cially as he seemed to care little for the honey, — and 
commiserated his wounds. They did not know that he 
had been fighting the Saracens at Roncesvalles ; that the 
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stick he wielded was Durindana, best of swords ; that 
the piercing shout with which he drew them again to the 
charge was the loud blast with which the lulrd-pressed 
Orlando shook the slumbers of Charlemagne, resting be- 
yond the Pyrenees. 

At home Dick got little sympathy. His stung face 
told his story, and his uncle avenged both the outraged 
Sabbath and the persecuted bees with a lath or a broken rein. 
This was one feature of Dick's lot for which the imagina- 
tion afforded no balm. He could not find a similitude to 
anything heroic in his wretched plight, his jacket off, or, 
worst 01 all, his trousers down about his ankles, and his 
body suffering ignominious torture. Even the remem- 
brance of his knightly glories was no solace now, and 
Dick lifted up his voice and wept. Yet he never refused 
an opportunity to hunt bumblebees. 

For the rest, Dick's relatives treated him not unkindly. 
Aunt Hetty was strict in her calls for help, but Uncle 
Jeff was correspondingly lax. He farmed his three hun- 
dred acres with one Abel Mix, and except in planting or 
harvesting seasons he seldom put his own hands to the 
work. He liked better to wander with his gun among the 
mountains, to ride Puck to Wilton to see a local prize- 
fight or a ratting, to sit out the evening swapping stories 
at the Balcom House, or to assemble a few of his cronies 
in the big living room at home, where they played either 
penny-ante, or parcheesi for a quarter a side. Aunt 
Hetty never accompanied him away from home, and when 
he gathered his friends about him, she entered the room 
only to wait upon them. Dick perceived that she was 
regarded as somehow on a social plane beneath that of her 
husband ; but, in spite of this, in spite of her coarseness and 
strictness, he respected her far more than he did his uncle. 
There was something in Jeff Gresham's oblique blue 
eyes, in his white, thin, dirty hands, in the pretentious 
tawdriness of his clothes, that early taught his nephew 
to look on him as a sham. 

However, Jeff did not interfere much in Dick's life 
until he had been at Farmboro nearly a year. He had 
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grown into a sturdy little fellow, strong in legs, back, and 
arms. He made nothing of his chores, and chopped, fed, 
milked, fetched, and carried without hardship or complaint. 
It occurred to Jeff to try him at heavier work, and when 
the ground had to be broken for planting in the spring, 
he set Dick to drive the two-horse plough. He was small 
for the task. As he stood in the furrow, he could barely 
reach up to the handles of the machine. He guided the 
steady team of horses mainly by his voice, for he had 
become a master of the profane speech which domestic 
animals understand. He could not possibly turn the 
heavy plough about, but Abel Mix was ploughing in the ad- 
joining field, at one end of his furrow, and Jeff established 
himself at the other, with a novel in hand. Often when 
Dick got to Abel's end. Mix had just started, and the boy 
had to wait for him to go and come. But these breaks 
were welcome. Dick had never had any experience of 
heavy, steady work, and he felt at times as if his neck, 
Ms b^k, his arms, even his strong, sturdy legs, would 
break under the strain. It was many days before the 
field was ploughed, and weeks before the spring planting 
was finished, and Dick could go back to school. 

In the main, however, Jeff and his wife tried to carry 
out their agreement with Richard Gresham. They let 
Dick go to school most of the time, and made him go to 
church. They never spoke to him of his father, for which 
Dick was half consciously grateful. One thing only went 
heavily against him. He never saw his mother. He had 
understood that he was to go to her at Christmas, but 
that season came and went with nothing said on the part 
of either Jeff or his wife about his visit. Strangely, too, 
his mother, whose letters were read to him by Aunt Hetty, 
never mentioned it. 

Dick's first impulse to educate himself came from his 
uncle's words, " That's your road up ; " but his second, 
and more enduring one, came from the desire to read his 
mother's letters and write to her himself. When he could 
do this, he had a great consolation. It seemed that she 
had expected him at Christmas ; that she looked for him 
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in the summer ; that Uncle Jeff had promised to send him, 
but was suddenly too poor. However, his Uncle Richard 
would see that he came at the second Christmas ; he had 
promised, if Jeff would do nothing, that he himself would 
send the money. The weeks went by ; he had sent the 
money, but Dick heard not a word of the matter from 
Jeff. Then came another letter from his mother, grieving 
that Uncle Jeff's rheumatism should be so ill-timed in its 
return, rejoicing that Dick was so useful to his uncle and 
aunt that they could not spare him, bidding him bear his 
disappointment bravely as she did hers. As he read, 
Dick's heart grew sick, and then hot with anger. He had 
escaped with his precious letter to his attic room. Below 
he could hear Jeff's laughter. White and trembling, Dick 
marched downstairs, and confronted his uncle, who was 
jacking off his long, greased boots. 

"Say, Uncle Jeff," he cried, "why ain't I going to 
Exover for Christmas, now that Uncle Richard has sent 
the money ? " 

" Ask that why," and Jeff sent the boot, which he had 
just taken off, at Dick's head. 

Dick dodged, and stood his ground. " You'd better tell 
me," he said. " I won't stand it. Uncle Jeff." 

Jeff's anger died down, and he yielded. " Why, Dickie," 
he said, " your aunt thinks you're too small to travel in the 
cars alone. We're keeping that money so that you can 
go in the summer, when you can stay longer." 

"Why didn't you write that to Uncle Richard, then, 
and not that lie about rheumatism?" 

"Lie, is it?" shouted Jeff. "Take that, you viper 1" 
and he flung the other boot at Dick's head. 

Dick did not even move, but caught the boot on his arm 
and turned it aside. Jeff began again to temporize. 

" Well, the fact is, Dickie, I borrowed that money for a 
little while. I had to, but I'll make it up to you, my boy ; 
I'll send you down sure in the summer." 

Dick asked no more questions. He knew his uncle now, 
knew him and scorned him. He had never had much fear 
of him ; now he had none. For the next few days Jeff 
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was unusually conciliatory. Just to try him, Dick played 
truant all day on Sunday, and got off with only a scold- 
ing from Aunt Hetty, during which Jefif winked at him 
reassuringly, — from all of which Dick shrewdly suspected 
that he could make trouble for his uncle by writing to his 
mother. But then, would he not pain her, and needlessly ? 
He knew that Uncle Richard had decided that he must 
stay at the farm, and it never occurred to him that this 
decision could be changed. He would try Jeff again in 
the summer, and until then he possessed his small soul in 
patience. 

By spring Dick had made great advances at school. He 
had left four intellectual milestones behind him, in the 
first, second, third, and fourth readers ; and in arithmetic 
he was in partial payments and square root. He studied 
every hour that was not taken up by chores. At night he 
stayed up doing sums, while his Aunt Hetty called : " Come, 
Dick, get to bed I Come, Dick, get to bed ! " at fifteen- 
minute intervals ; until she finally broke loose from sleep 
and bed, and rushed downstairs, a wild figure in night- 
gown and curl-papers, to put out the lamp and cuff Dick 
to his attic. 

When the ploughing season came, it was with reluctant 
steps that he turned away from school on his last afternoon. 
But his teacher called him back, and explained to him 
how he could keep up with the others by hard work, 
reporting progress once a week. Dick was fired as never 
before. What if he could not merely keep up, but actually 
get ahead of the class ? 

The next day, as he started Puck and Daisy for the 
east lot, he had his arithmetic buttoned under his coat. 
He was big enough now to swing the plough around, and 
Jeff was free, in consequence, to go fishing. When he 
reached the lot, he put the horses at once at a run. Such 
ploughing the old beasts had never done before ; and such 
ploughing had never been seen in Farmboro, — crooked, 
ragged furrows, where the plough bit the earth at all, — but 
Dick did not care for that. He even forgot to imagine 
that he was a sailor, steering a straight course across the 
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main by a single point, and several other things that had 
formerly lent romance to the work. He wanted only to 
put that plough across the field as many times as possible 
before the horses were tired out. Then he let them 
stand, sweating and panting in the cold April wind, while 
he, sweating and panting likewise, put on his coat, got to 
the leeward side of the wall, and went to extracting roots 
from the most unpromising numbers. He remembered 
himself in time to get in another breathless scramble be- 
fore luncheon. In the afternoon and the days following 
he repeated his programme. Abel Mix, passing one day 
while Dick was studying, swore at him cheerfully, and 
amiably threatened to tell Jeff, but Dick did not mind. 
He did not believe that Abel would tell, and he did not 
care much if he did. 

Meanwhile he was making his way. His uncle had 
told him that education was his road upward; and his 
mother had said that when he was able to take care of 
them, she and Margaret would be with him again. So he 
worked with desperate eagerness, and bUnd confidence 
that every sum, every paradigm, brought him nearer to 
the only happiness which he could conceive. 



CHAPTER IV 

As summer approached, Dick found the fulfilment of his 
two desires, to get back to school and to see his mother, 
receding iijto the distance. A plan over which he had 
heard his aunt and uncle quarrelling was now taken up 
again, and with strangely unanimous agreement. His 
aunt had often wished to sustain the declining fortunes 
of the family by taking in summer boarders. Jeff had 
always checked her ambition. The idea of a Gresham 
keeping a boarding-house was ridiculous. This summer, 
however, he broached the subject himself at the table. 
"A little refurnishing on credit, an * ad' in a Boston 
paper," he said, jauntily. It could all be arranged out of 
hand. They had Dick to help in the kitchen and dining 
room ; but they must take some village girl as chamber- 
maid — perhaps Dolly Mix. Aunt Hetty was too much 
pleased with the plan as a whole to think of details for 
the moment, but Dick shot a swift glance at his uncle's 
face. He knew why Jeff proposed to take boarders — why 
he wanted Dolly Mix. 

Alas, yes, Dick knew why Jeff wanted Dolly Mix. He 
could not live in the country for three years without 
touching coarse country pitch and becoming defiled 
therewith. He knew about Jeff and Dolly. If he had 
not, the realistic metaphors of the country store would 
have told him. He wondered that alone in the community 
his aunt remained ignorant. 

The Mix tribe were thoroughly disreputable, judged 
even by the lax standard of a New England farming town. 
Abel Mix had nine children. His second daughter, Dolly, 
was a big full-blown wench, large of bone, small of waist, 
with snapping black eyes and brows black as a sloe. 

23 
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She wa43 a great belle, but she kept herself aloof. Jeff 
Gresham was known to be, in a vulgar way,, taken with 
her, and it was surmised that this fact kept shiftless Abel 
Mix on the Gresham farm. But it was pretty well under- 
stood that Jeff, like the others, sighed in vain. Now he was 
becoming enterprising. 

Dick knew why DoUy was installed at the farm as 
chambermaid. He knew why, this much gained, Jeff 
heeded not Aunt Hetty's fretting, took no pains to get 
business, discouraged the people who applied, and dis- 
gusted the family who came, so that they left in half a 
week. He knew the meaning of the fierce disturbance 
one night when Aunt Hetty raged through the house like 
a fury, and drove Dolly Mix tp hide her dishonored and 
disfigured head in her father's poor shanty. Dick knew, 
and loathed, and was unutterably ashamed. 

The fortunes of this house of Gresham were tottering 
to a fall. Hitherto, in spite of quarrels, there had been 
union within, for Hetty had followed her husband and 
submitted to him with blind loyalty, due from the restau- 
rant keeper's daughter to the Gresham who had honored 
her with his name. She had borne his shiftlessness, his 
wastefulness, his untruthfulness — all but his infidelity. 
That she could not pass over. She made him dreadful 
scenes before Dick and her own children ; she heaped in- 
sult upon insult; she even did him bodily, or rather facial, 
violence. No more did the gay companions gather imder 
her roof for penny-ante or parcheesi at twenty-five cents a 
side. She drove Jeff, out of pure shame, to exile them, 
and to take refuge himself at the Balcom House bar. Her 
wrath became the talk of the neighborhood. Everywhere 
Dick was importimed for details, but he kept his mouth 
shut. He, too, was a Gresham, and the humiliation of his 
uncle made him sick, sick as he had been when he had seen 
his father's face through the carriage window. 

In these days he had little to do ; the chores were 
almost nominal, since Jeff was selling off the live stock. 
He went to school, where his precocity was the wonder of 
the town. He helped his aunt at home, kept away from 
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his uncle with unconquerable aversion, held his tongue, 
and waited for relief. His Uncle Richard was coming at 
Christmas to fetch him, — his mother wrote him that this 
was decided. His long separation would have this com- 
pensation, that he would return to her a big, stalwart lad, 
able to learn things and to do them. He figured to him- 
self her surprise and her pride in him. 

The snow came early that year, and by late November 
the roads were kept open with difficulty. One Sunday 
afternoon Dick was returning from Farmboro village 
by the almost disused Two Mile Pike. The road ran 
between high pastures unprotected by woods, and the 
snow had drifted into hills and ridges among which he 
wound his way, occasionally taking to the fields for better 
passage. At the top of Stevens Hill he stopped to get 
his bearings. The sun was setting fiercely over the moun- 
tains in a cloudy west. In its declining rays the vast 
expanse of snow, broken only by an occasional group of 
farm buildings, stretched limitless. Except for the purple 
curves of smoke, winding up into the pure, scentless air, 
nothing moved from where he stood to the horizon. 

As Dick traced out his road by Stevens's mill in the 
valley and the old house beyond Butternut Marsh, he 
became aware of a single sleigh advancing slowly through 
the fields below him. The driver was taking a tortuous 
course to avoid the drifts, but at best the going was heavy. 
The sun, which had set on Stevens Hill, shone into the 
valley through a gap in the mountains, and to Dick, watch- 
ing in the cold shadow, the floundering team seemed like 
a big insect, throwing itself about in fantastic death ago- 
nies in the circle of lamplight on a white table. 

When the driver gained the road, and the horse let 
himself out into his gait, Dick was startled to recognize 
Puck. On they came, the horse occasionally disappearing 
almost to his neck and plunging wildly, the sleigh sway- 
ing dangerously. Within it were two figures, wrapped 
up so as to be undistinguishable in the distance. Neverthe- 
less, Dick knew them. Only his uncle would drive Puck 
to-day ; only Dolly Mix would be with him. And sud- 
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denly it came over him that Jefif was going away, going 
as his brother had gone, to leave his family in misery and 
disgrace. 

Dick had no doubt of his uncle's purpose, and little 
of his own. He thought of his Aunt Hetty and his girl 
cousins, left as his mother and he had been, to the mercy 
of the world. He resolved to stop the fugitives. He 
had long since ceased to be afraid of his uncle ; his un- 
certainty came not from fear, but from embarrassment. 
The sleigh slowly mounted the hill, and Dick stepped to 
one side. His imcle had not yet seen him ; his uneasiness 
increased ; for a moment he thought of obliterating him- 
self in the drifts and letting the sleigh pass. But then 
he caught a glimpse of a valise. He stepped into the 
road and called firmly : — 

" Uncle Jeff, why are you going away ? You mustn't 
leave Aunt Hetty and the children." 

Jeff looked with his oblique blue eyes between the 
edges of the collar of his ulster. Dick should have been 
wary, but he did not know that his uncle had been drink- 
ing, and he did not take into account the psychological 
influence of Dolly's presence. Puck, at sound of a well- 
known voice, had checked his pace. Jeff reached for- 
ward for the whip, a thong of cowhide depending from 
a limber ash stick. As Dick repeated his words, more 
weakly in his embarrassment, Jeff stood upright in the 
sleiffh, swung his whip, and let the lash fall across the 
boy s right check, taking the skin and leaving a long, 
bloody thread from the bone to the tip of the chin. The 
next blow fell on Puck's flank, and the sleigh disappeared 
in a cloud of snow dust. 

Dick sank down, stunned and weakened by the pain, 
the warm blood from his cheek splashing the white snow. 
How long he lay there he did not know, but when he 
came to himself again, the threatening, passionate sunset 
had passed, and the moon was up. His cheek ached fear- 
fully, but the snow had stanched the bleeding. He set 
his feet in the track which Puck had made, and trudged 
forward. 
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At the farm Aunt Hetty was waiting to scold him for 
his delay, and his neglect of the evening chores ; but Dick 
did not wait for her to finish. 

"Uncle Jeff's gone," he said, mechanically; "he and 
Dolly Mix. I met 'em on the Two Mile Pike driving to 
Wilton. I tried to stop 'em, but he cut me — see ! " 

Aunt Hetty shrieked and cursed and shrieked again. 
The children came howling from the kitchen. The catas- 
trophe stirred the pool of family life to its depths, and all 
the squalor and meanness of it came to the surface. Aunt 
Hetty lost herself in objurgations. She wanted to send 
Dick to Farmboro with a telegram to her brother in Wil- 
ton, but the lad knew that it was too late to intercept 
the flight. She would have tried to turn Abel Mix and 
his children out into the snow, but this also Dick dis- 
countenanced. 

One thing only he could do — write to his uncle, the 
single pillar which stood firm in this general wreck of the 
family edifice. As soon as the chores for the night were 
done, he set himself to his task. 

" Dear Uncle Richard," he wrote, " Uncle Jeff has left 
the farm. He went with a girl, Dollie Mix. Aunt Hetty 
wants to turn her father, Abel Mix, off, but she can't run 
the farm alone. The children are well. 

" Your loving nephew, 

" Richard Gbbsham, 2d." 

The letter was mailed the next morning, and two days 
later Richard Gresham was in Farmboro. He was a little 
grayer, more stooping, wearier than before, a little softer 
in speech and less yielding in manner. He needed all his 
deprecation to turn aside the wrath, all his assertion to 
quell the revolt, which met him. In the end, however, his 
persistent mildness and quiet authority won the day. 
Aunt Hetty agreed to bring up her children on the farm, 
which should be arranged for boarders in the summer, 
and to avoid the further scandal of a legal row. Much 
of the land would have to be sold later, but for the pres- 
ent Mix was to stay on the old terms. Dick was to go 
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to Exover. The boy heard this verdict with amazement 
and delight. Aunt Hetty tried hard to keep him, for, 
indeed, he seemed indispensable to her plans; but Richard 
Gresham would not yield to mere economic considerations. 
Perhaps his well-trained conscience was a bit restless as 
he looked at the boy, with his dumbly appealing brown 
eyes and tender cheeK, crossed by its cruel, unhealed scar. 



CHAPTER V 

Dick Gbesham was nearly thirteen years old when his 
uncle brought him to Exover. During his years at 
Farmboro he had grown rapidly in body and mind, grown 
luxuriantly and coarsely in the rank country air and soil. 
He was large and strong for his age, undaunted in the 
face of stiff work, either physical or mental. He had 
learned to keep his own counsel, to do without expression 
and without sympathy. He was shy, but beneath his shy- 
ness he was proud and rather self-confident. 

As he sat in the train beside his uncle, he wondered 
what his mother would think of him. He knew that 
he must have grown out of her recollection of him ; 
that he was no longer the pink-and-white, sweet-smelling 
baby whom she had seen led out sobbing from that 
sheltered, softly upholstered, suburban home. But he 
was something better. He could meet the issues of real 
life without discouragement or trembling, whether they 
appeared in the form of wood to be sawed and piled, or an 
ugly horse to be driven. He could plough, sow, cultivate, 
mow, thresh. He knew about breeding cattle and poultry. 
He had gone through the arithmetic, and had begun 
algebra and geometry ; he was in Caesar, and had learned 
the Greek alphabet. Dick thought of these accomplish- 
ments as he drew near Exover, for he felt a vague em- 
barrassment at the meeting now close at hand. Their 
remembrance gave him confidence, and it was rather a 
self-satisfied, though a very loving, yearning little boy 
who followed Richard Gresham from the train, and 
marched beside him up Exover Hill. 

His mother was waiting for him at the door, and at the 
first words Dick knew that he had failed. 

29 
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" Dearest Dick ! " she cried, as she ran toward him — 
then stopped. " Why Dick I Dick ! Is it Dick ? Oh, 
my poor boy, my poor, poor boy I " 

She held him in her arms, she kissed him, she sobbed 
over him. Dick knew that she loved him, but he knew 
that there had been an instant when her love had over- 
come something like repulsion. He knew, too, that she 
pitied him, and the blood rushed to his cheeks, bringing 
out the scar in livid disfigurement. His mother saw it, 
and turned to his uncle. 

" How could they ? Oh, how could they ? What have 
they done to my boy, my poor little Dick ? What have 
they made of him ? " 

Richard Gresham turned away. He had watched 
Dick closely during the past week:, had learned to read 
him, and could guess now what the boy was suffering. 

"Perhaps we had better show Richard his room," he 
said, " and let him get rid of the stains of travel before 
tea." 

Dick kissed his mother, and followed upstairs to the 
attic room where his uncle left him. He had been 
somewhat used to pain, but he had never suffered as 
now, not even, as it seemed to him, when he bade his 
mother good-by. He felt utterly grieved and crushed. 
All his pride left him. He looked down at his hands, 
brown, warty, with broken nails ; at his feet in their 
coarse cowhide shoes ; at his shapeless, dirty clothes. 
He felt the cut in his cheek burn and sting. No wonder 
his mother, his exquisite little mother, was startled and 
shocked. 

There was a knock at the door. He would have 
fastened it against the intruder, but there was no lock. 
It opened and his mother entered, holding Margaret by 
the hand. The little girl sprang upon his lap and 
kissed him. His mother knelt bQside him and put her 
arms about him. 

" Dearest Dick," she said, " we are so glad that you 
have come, Margaret and I. We have waited for you 
so long. We have read your letters every night, and 
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I told Margaret stories of you when she was going to 
bed, — stories of what you did when you were a little 
boy. But you are a big fellow now. I was so surprised 
when I saw you, almost afraid. But I'm glad you're 
so large and strong ; and Uncle Richard is pleased with 
you for learning so much." 

"Oh, mamma," said Margaret, "what's Dick got on 
his cheek ? " « 

" Hush, dear ! It's a hurt. It will soon be well." 

His mother leaned to kiss his left cheek, and took his 
hand in hers, —but dropped it quickly. 

" Why, what — " she began. 

"Warts, mamma," answered Dick, in a voice that 
was hard in spite of its trembling. "You get 'em in 
the country. I've burned 'em off more'n once, but they 
come back." 

"Perhaps, Dick dear, Margaret and I had better go 
while you dress for tea." 

"I am dressed," he answered, "all I can be. I 
haven't got any best clothes. We've been pretty well 
strapped at the farm this year, and Aunt Hetty was too 
busy when I left to fix me up much." 

"Then wash, dear, and come as you are. Aunt 
Miriam will excuse you, and we are so glad to have you 
again, Margaret and I, that we don't care how you 
look." 

She kissed him, again on the left cheek, and led 
Margaret away, while Dick flung himself on his cot- 
bed, grinding back the tears until they choked him. 

These three years he had served a distant, unseen 
love, trying to make himself worthy, to keep himself 
pure. Now he had come to the test ; he had been tried 
by that love and found wanting. That the love was true 
love and very pitiful, that it went out to find him in spite 
of all obstacles, made his sense of failure the keener. 
Something vaguely like this was in his mind as he raised 
himself and stared, dry-eyed, at the flakes falling in the 
gloom outside his little gable window. Why had he 
been suffered to grow up different from his nearest and 
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dearest ? Why had they done this thing to him? And 
deep in his heart there rose a burning hatred of his life 
— of the father who had abandoned him, of his uncles, 
the honorable Richard who had sacrificed him, the dis- 
reputable Jeff who had made him an outcast. 

For the time this hatred divided his being with his love. 
Both were blind. Neither could come to utterance, and 
Dick was conscious of no other thought or feeling. At 
tea he was awkward, silent, unresponsive. His mother 
could not win him by her fluttering tenderness, nor Mar- 
garet by her charm, nor Aunt Miriam by her sensible 
kindness. His uncle sat grim and mute at the end of 
the table. 

That first evening made Dick fully aware of the differ- 
ence between the decent, ordered existence which pre- 
vailed at Exover and the lax, ill-regulated, slovenly life 
at Farmboro. The house itself reflected it, in its narrow 
spaces, its spotless cleanliness, its furniture, worn and 
polished by use, but carefully preserved in its honorable 
old age. In this simple, rigid interior the inhabitants felt 
themselves constrained to move with a certain evenness 
and propriety, which to Dick, young savage as he was, 
seemed terribly oppressive. They spoke habitually in 
tones that, to one accustomed to the loud gayety or 
lamentation of Jeff Gresham's household, seemed almost 
suppressed. Dick was in mortal fear lest, in his awkward 
movements, he should soil or break some object, or disturb 
the Sabbath hush. He felt out of place, disapproved of, 
discouraged. He wished himself back at Farmboro. 

This mood of bitterness toward others and disappoint- 
ment with himself Dick carried about with liim for 
months. It was strengthened by the first difl&culties 
which he encountered at school. His education at Farm- 
boro, though solid, had not proceeded quite in the ap- 
proved forms, so that at the outset he was obliged to enter 
a class of children younger than himself — he, who in the 
ungraded country school had been a prodigy, putting to 
blush the slower wits of young men and women by years 
* his elders. His shyness, his manners, his country speech, 
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drew the laughter of his young schoolmates, and their 
contempt drove him deeper into himself. He was morose 
and suUen. The distrust which he had suddenly learned 
to feel extended to the entire world about him. He was 
perpetually on his guard, taking a certain pride in his 
refusal to give himself to any one. His teachers could 
make little of him. His mother almost gave him up in 
despair. His uncle, always gentle, seemed to watch him 
from a distance, and came no nearer. Only Aunt Mir- 
iam's kindness won him a little in spite of his rebellious 
pride. 

From the first, she was Dick's chief resource. When 
he was afraid before his uncle, ashamed before his mother, 
despondent and sullen among his fellows, he could find a 
refuge in his aunt's sympathetic, comprehending tempera- 
ment, and in her workaday world. She was a famous 
cook, and Dick, in his first half-conscious longing for the 
homely life which he had left, found much comfort in sit- 
ting on a wooden chair in her kitchen, stoning raisins or 
chopping citron for mince-meat. By her arrangement he 
was soon entrusted with the care of the little stable. 
This was a grateful task. He knew that one reason why 
his uncle had sent him to the farm was the cost of keep- 
ing him ; now he could earn his way. But beyond this, 
the stable and its inhabitants were a part of the simple 
world of realities and elemental wants which he had 
known at Farmboro. They offered an escape from what 
was at first the intolerable prescription and decorum of his 
uncle's house. 

From the persecution of school there was no inmiediate 
relief ; and Dick lingered among his juniors, getting a 
reputation for stupidity and idleness, and deserving it. 
The first breach in his indifference came only after he had 
been in Exover for some months. At the spring exhibi- 
tion of the school one of the events was a spelling-match, 
in which the two best spellers in the class chose sides. 
Alice Morris was one, a tall girl with a pink-and-brown 
prettiness that Dick had long covertly admired. He was 
sitting listlessly at his desk when he heard his name 
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called^ the first one, and glancing up he saw Alice looking 
at him. He could scarcely believe that she had chosen 
him, but after an instant he rose and went awkwardly to 
stand beside her. Now all at once he was warm with 
happiness. His self-consciousness left him, and he felt 
only an immense gratitude, and a mighty desire to have 
her side win. He was a good speller, and that afternoon 
he surpassed himself. The rest went down, one by one, 
until he and Alice were left alone, to face a dozen on the 
opposite side. They had to be alert, for every alternate 
word fell to one or the other of them. The teacher was 
imi>atient, and began to throw the hardest words in the 
back of the speller. Still they stood firmly, watching the 
dozen dwindle to six, to three, to one. 

It was almost dark when the captain of the other side 
fell« and Alice and Dick stood triumphant. 

** That was fine ; you were splendid," she said, warmly. 

Dick was too shy to speak at once, but as they walked 
together toward the door, he summoned his courage. 
** Why did you choose me ? " he asked with an effort. 

" I guessed you could spell, — if you'd try," said Alice. 

DioK wanted to continue the conversation, but he did 
not quite know how ; and in a minute Alice joined a 

group of girls. Dick looked after her, his mood softening, 
uddenly he felt more kindly toward everybody and every- 
thing about him. Alice Morris had believed in him, and 
]ia had shown her that she was right — he could spell. He 
^irould show her and the rest that he could do that and 
Otber things too. He went on his way that night, solitary, 
bat with an uplifted feeling such as he had not known 
liliM he had been in Ezover. 




CHAPTER VI 

From this time on Dick began to feel the spirit of 
his surroundings winning him from his barbarism. The 
house itself in which he lived, with its stiff, forbidding 
exterior, its blank, white front broken by a small door 
and two rows of windows, its narrow yard divided by box 
hedges into garden plots, — all this lost its air of con- 
straint and severity. The rooms, which at first seemed 
straight, bare, clean, but unresponsive, became hospitable 
and friendly. Even the ordered life in his uncle's family 
began to appeal to Dick as he found his place in it. 
Richard Gresham had been a soldier, and he commanded 
his household like a regiment in the field. Meal-times, 
prayer-times, hours for duties, for study, for recreation, 
divided the day into stages which were all but invariable. 
When Dick had once accepted this system, he found him- 
self taking a certain satisfaction in carrying it out to the 
letter. Gradually he came to admire his uncle, to be 
proud of minute obedience to his authority. 

Richard Gresham was a patient, overtoiling, much- 
enduring man, to whom the outward signs of discipline 
had become necessary in a war from which there was no 
discharge. For him life was a battle which must be 
fought in accordance with conventions as rigid as those of 
military science ; it was an affair of family consideration 
and connections, of decent income and economical expen- 
diture, of public justice and private honor, of outward 
respectability and inward sanctification. Dick heard of 
thBse things, thought vaguely about them, and accepted 
them as necessary, especially in the light of the argument 
from example furnished by his uncle's life. He saw 
Richard Gresham upholding, singly and alone, the credit 
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of hi* fanuly in the midst of rude shocks, himself its sole 
material support ; and as the boy comprehended this, his 
^^0 earnest desire came to be to share this burden, to 
vt^nlace the worn, patient old man when time should be. 

V et in spite of the ascendency which his uncle's char- 
acter ffrtined over him, Dick kept his most intimate devo- 
tion lor his aunt. Miriam Gresham was a soldier too, 
but of a different type. She belonged by nature to the 
irrt^ffulars. Her conscience was not like her husband's, a 
irini uniformed, well-drilled spirit which turned out daily 
At dress parade to the sound of drums and trumpets ; it 
M^ a partisan, waging warfare by all sorts of eccentric 
motliods in behalf of doubtful causes. She had been an 
abiJitionist. When a young woman her ardent wish 
had been to shoulder a musket in John Brown's raid, — 
and to suflfer with its leader. She was a prohibitionist ; a 
female suffragist ; so far as she understood the matter, a 
Myoialist. Her mind was a vast, teeming cave of Adul- 
lani ; if y^^ ^^^ explored it, you would have found there 
(Ufuros of the outraged and oppressed of all the world — 
^6 Chinaman compelled by England to buy opium, the 
Hindoo widow fleeing from the suttee, the Siberian exile, 
Ih6 Chicago anarchist, the Negro, the Indian, the Mormon. 
Yet| sentimentalist and fanatic as she was, she was never 
aotBTv never insistent or argumentative. She lived at 
p^aoe with her husband, with her sister-in-law, and out- 
^^^^dljy ftt least, with all men and women. In quietness 
^possessed her strength. 
g£a could be severe, even unforgiving, — but she could 
^ In outward conformity she paid all due respect to 
fCkmgrejgational clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Worthy ; 
|^||r. Worthy had once refused to extend the right 
ai Christian fellowship to Jim Dutch, the negro 
The first words of Miriam Gresham's will de- 
that her body was to be buried with the ministra- 
of "the Rev. James Dutch, if he be living and 
to oflficiate." With this stone in her sling, she con- 
iplated, with considerable secret animation, the proba- 
she would die before the Rev. Mr. Worthy 
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should be caUed to another sphere of usefulness, either in 
this world or the other. 

With all her enthusiasm, she was a keen-witted, practi- 
cal woman. Her face, in its simple, wholesome plainness, 
showed that ; only her eyes, with their fire a little dimmed 
but still glowing, told of her spiritual energy and restless- 
ness. As Dick's outward life became systematized on 
lines laid down by his uncle, he still turned for moral 
romanticism to his aunt. From her, in many long Sunday 
afternoons, he learned of more fascinating ethical adven- 
tures and more exciting forms of goodness than Exover 
offered. And always, with something like a sigh, he 
returned to the daily routine, to the well-defined path of 
obedience and discipline. 

That path led Dick, for the most part, in solitary 
places. His uncle's regimen, his own desire to be of all 
possible use at home, his reawakened ambition at school, 
erave him little time to seek outside companionship; and 
then the first painful months of his stay in Exove^ had 
left him with a burden of shyness from which he could 
never become entirely free. His ability, when he put it 
forth, won him rapid promotion at school. His bodily 
strength and practical skill gained the respect of his com- 
panions; but he could not become intimate with any. It 
was not because he wished to stand aloof. He ioined with 
them freely, shared their interests cordially, played their 
games, and was something of a leader among them in the 
public commonwealth of school; but in their private, 
social life, he had no part. He heard of their plans and 
their pleasures with envy, but he could never seem to put 
himself in the way of sharing them. If he was invited, it 
was as if by way of courteous attention to a guest. He 
was, perhaps, too serious, too much alive to his duties at 
home, to be regarded, even by those who liked him, as 
entirely of their own set; and then, when he found him- 
self standing outside the social group of the village, he 
concealed his discomfort by looking more serious and 
working harder than ever. 

He had his studies to attend to, and the few chores 
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about his uncle's stable and garden, but as these were not 
enough to take all his time, he usually worked on Saturdays 
for some of the neighbors, and in the vacation he often got 
an engagement of some weeks with one of the farmers in 
the country about. His training at Farmboro had made 
him able to do almost a man's work, and he never lacked 
employment. His mother was openly grieved at the 
roughness of his life at such times. He fancied that for 
Richard Gresham it was a bitter drop to see his nephew 
a farm boy, but the old man made no comment when 
Dick brought in his earnings, which were scrupulously 
kept for him in the Exover bank. Only Aunt Miriam 
encouraged the lad, making him feel, in the face of his 
mother's complaints, and his uncle's taciturnity, that there 
was no dignity in the world above that of labor, and that 
of all work, that which brought the toiler closest to nature 
was the noblest. After all, he was never so happy as 
when working out of doors; and he was glad too, at heart, 
to have a standing reason for his failure to share in the 
pleasures of the village. And the proud fame of keeping 
near the top of his class, and at the same time of earning 
more money than anv boy of his age in town, was sweet 
to him, since it was tne best that he could get. 

Nevertheless, Dick felt bitterly what he missqd. The 
commendation of his elders, his teachers, left him cold. 
It did not make his being rejoice and send forth blossoms, 
as did the smiles from Alice Morris. They came his way 
rarely enough. He had been promoted beyond her, and 
now seldom saw her at school. At church. Deacon Mor- 
ris's pew was far from the Greshams'; but at Sunday- 
school Alice was in the class next to his, and he always 
took a seat from which he could see her. Sometimes she 
faced him, only a few feet away, and he could steal glances 
at her face, or perhaps meet her eyes, brown, earnest, 
kind. If she caught his timid glance she always nodded 
to him, but usually she sat facing the other way, and 
Diok could see only the back of her head, her ear as it 
Bsoaped from the shadow of her hair, piled in a dark mass 
low on her neck, and at best, the round curve of her 
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cheek. At these, however, he could gaze his fill, — and 
he could hear her voice in the singing. There was one 
hymn which ended with the lines : — 

" Then come to my heart, Lord Jesus; 
There is room in my heart for Thee." 

He always distinguished her voice in this refrain, and the 
half-blasphemous prayer that there might be found room 
in her heart even for him also, made him hot and cold by 
turns. 

But Dick never told his love. He knew that Alice's 
special friend was Ralph Barnes, whose father kept the 
chief shop in Exover. Ralph was about Dick's age, but 
of much more extended experience in life. He had lived 
in Boston, where he still occasionally visited and went to 
the theatre. Moreover, he went about with the college 
students, and played billiards at the Hinkey House. 
Ralph always walked home with Alice after Sunday- 
school or prayer-meeting, and when he had a horse, he 
took her to drive. Dick often envied this brilliant figure, 
but he knew that it was useless to enter into rivalry with 
him. 

Once, indeed, he put himself forward. Alice had asked 
him to come to the church fair. Dick long remembered 
the thrill with which he saw her, one day at Sunday-school, 
smile and nod over the seat which divided them, and heard 
her whispered request that he would wait for her after the 
service. Of course he took a ticket ; and later he di- 
minished his hoard by two dollars, in order to have money 
in his pocket. At the fair he hung about Alice's table, 
buying from time to time some worthless trinket from 
her hands. Ralph was there too, but he bought noth- 
ing, contenting himself with scoffing at the others. At 
the end of the evening there was a desperate attempt to 
clear off the relics of the sale. A packet of cheese in a 
tin-foil wrapper had hitherto failed to find a purchaser, 
and Alice interested herself eloquently in disposing of it. 
She urged it upon Ralph, but that youth evaded her. 

" Who'll take it at a quarter ? " she said. 
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nick*s fingers were in his pocket. He had just that 
Bitiu loft. 

••ril take it," he cried. 

Alice looked a little conscience-stricken. "You've 
bought enough, you know, really," she said. "Won't 
Honio one else bid? Going, going, going 1 Sold to, to, 
to — well, here it is." 

Dick took it, quivering. She had forgotten his name. 
Hut later he had his reward. As Alice held up the next 
uriiolo for inspection, she laid her hand on his shoulder. 

" This boy is an example to you all," she cried. "Just 
»pe all that ne's bought." 

And Dick, with his pockets bulging and the cheese in 
h((4 liand, stood shyly forth. He was proud to be so 
dintinguished, even if, to his mistress, he was only " this 

boy." 

In a minute, however, there was a stir. An etching 
was being offered, which at ten dollars had vainly sought 
II buyer. Now some one bid one dollar. 

" Why, it's the best thing here," cried Alice, " the only 
thing worth having on the table." 

At this Ralph raised the bid to two dollars, and after 
another appeal it went to him at that price. Alice tried 
to show her disgust at such a poor sale, but when Ralph 
gave her the picture, she accepted it graciously. Dick 
was pale with envy. " Why didn't I have the sense to 
do that ? " he groaned to lumself . He was embarrassed 
by his cheese. He wanted to leave it somewhere, but, 
fearing that Alice would see it, he concluded to keep it, 
and stuffed it into his pocket. For the rest of the evening 
he found himself more than usually alone. 

When Dick thought it all over, — his purchases, Ralph's 
jokes, and Alice's forgetfulness, — he was overwhelmed 
with shame. He thought that everybody was laughing at 
him. He resolved never to commit himself again, to eschew 
all social affairs, to forget Alice, — for, after all, it was 
she who had made him ridiculous. 

The next week, however, he received a note inviting 
a party at the Morris house, and after some inward 
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debate he went. Alice remembered him this time, and 
introduced him to her mother. Then she led him out on 
the veranda where the few guests who had preceded him 
were gathered. 

"I am glad that you remembered me to-night, Miss 
Morris," said Dick, with some dignity. 

"Since when am I Miss Morris?" she laughed back. 
"Of course I remember you. You're Dick Gresham, 
Professor Gresham's nephew, or something, and you and 
I spelled them all down at school one day ever so long ago. 
When you bought the cheese the other night, I was excited, 
and it smelt so that I couldn't think of anything but try- 
ing not to laugh. But it was really good of you to buy 
that horrid thing and take it away. Do you know, we 
found later that Ralph had sent it as a joke." 

Dick caught his breath sharply. Alice had other guests 
to see, and though she returned to Dick once or twice in 
the evening, pertinaciously trying to push him into the 
whirl of gayety, he found himself always drifting hope- 
lessly back to Mrs. Morris, or being captured by the 
deacon for a serious word about personal religion. He 
could not forget the cheese. He fancied that his best 
clothes must reek of it, though Aunt Miriam had had them 
on the line for days. He left early, and this time his deci- 
sion to keep out of situations for which he was not fit was 
final ; but he thought of Alice more than ever. 

There was stiU a road to her favor, which, indeed, he 
was already travelling. In Exover, the college was the 
centre of the town ; connection with it gave prestige, and 
academic success in it, the highest distinction. Now, from 
the time of the awakening of his ambition, after his first 
months of discouragement, Dick had dreamed of being one 
day a student there. Most of the town boys, his associates, 
had no such hope. They looked at Exover College, near 
as it was, as hopelessly beyond them. But Dick early had 
formed his plans, and these gave inspiration to his work and 
his saving. When he was within two years of finishing 
the preparatory school, he had three hundred dollars in 
the bank. Then he saw a great light. He learned by 
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announcement from his master that there was a scholar- 
ship in Exover College available every year for the pupil 
who had held the best record in the last two years of the 
academy. Suddenly his way was plain to him. He had 
feared that, on finishing school, it would be necessary for 
him to assume at once the support of his mother and 
sister. His uncle daily was looking more haggard and 
toilworn. He was harassed by Jefferson's family. It 
seemed as if he could not bear the burden much longer. 
But now, if Dick could win this scholarship, his college 
expenses would be paid, and he could apply his extra 
effort to helping his mother. The money that he had saved 
should be hers. And then his uncle would be pleased, 
proud, at his success I It would be meat and drink to 
him to see the Exover scholarship held by a Gresham — 
his nephew. At last Dick would justify himself ; he 
might even see a gleam of pride in those stern, unpraising 
eyes. And his mother — perhaps it would counteract all 
her disappointment to see him wearing the blue ribbon of 
Exover. Margaret would be old enough to understand ; 
and as for Aunt Miriam — Dick shrewdly suspected that 
her satisfaction would have a tang of malice in it that 
would make it a taste to recall and remember. He and 
she alone would appreciate the force of his success, the 
ugly duckling turned a swan among his commonplace 
fellow-ducks — they two, and perhaps one other. He 
had thought at times that Alice Morris really knew of his 
loneliness, and pitied him. From any one else, even from 
Aunt Miriam, he would have scorned such pity ; to Alice 
he felt grateful, but he would see that her sympathy was 
changed to pride, — if only he could win 1 

In these last two years everything seemed to draw 
Dick's ambition in this one direction. In the first place, 
his chief interest was in his studies, especially in Greek. 
He was reading the Iliad, and he found there a genuine 
escape from the trouble of his lot, a better evasion than 
field work. After all, what could he regret in life when 
he could transport himself by magic poetry into that world 
of splendid action ? And to have that refuge always, 
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to be able at will to enter that realm of art, to create 
it for himself and to help create it for others — all this 
was part of his dream. He had a quenchless longing 
to become a scholar. As he grew up in the shadow of 
the little college, he was inspired with intense reverence 
for its past traditions and its present masters. And bound 
up with this sentiment was a hope. As a student at 
Exover he would be a different person to Alice Morris. 
Ralph Barnes was going into his father's store. It would 
not take long for his brightness to rub off, and then — 

His first ambition seemed near realization. As the days 
passed, bringing him nearer the end of his last year, he 
felt his grip on the prize growing more secure. His only 
dangerous rival was Frank Scott, and he was weak in 
Greek, which counted most, and in which Dick was strong- 
est. True, Frank was the favorite. Both teachers and 
pupils thought him a sure winner, but when the two boys 
compared results after the Greek paper, Dick knew that he 
had won. Frank asserted it, and Dick admitted it with 
a calm face, even though his heart was exploding within. 
He was sorry for Frank, but the latter's rather rueful con- 
gratulations made him almost impatient. The difference 
to Frank was slight ; to him it was immense. The exami- 
nation, the scholarship — these in themselves were noth- 
ing, except as they opened the way for him to everything 
that he knew and loved — to all of life that he had desired, 
and now almost possessed. 



CHAPTER VII 

The day of Dick's triumph came — the day on which he 
had counted blindly for years — the day which was to satisfy 
his mother, and repay his uncle, and fill Aunt Miriam with 
unholy exultation. They were all unconscious of what 
awaited them, for Dick had kept his secret. 

At breakfast his self-command almost gave way. He 
wanted to shout, " I've got the scholarship," and laugh 
at their incredulous faces ; but he kept back the longing, 
and ate stolidly through the meal, from porridge to buck- 
wheat cakes. He saw his uncle regarding him earnestly 
from under bent brows, but his mother's mind was taken 
up with the details of Margaret's dress. It would be a 
pity to interrupt her babble of pique and passementerie — 
and then he might be mistaken after all. He would not 
make a fool of himself. 

After breakfast he went up to his gable room to put on 
his new clothes. He would have preferred his ordinary 
dress ; he realized that the smooth black suit emphasized 
his lank, awkward form. It was incongruous ; but his 
Uncle Richard had provided it for this day, with money 
wrung from how many hours of brain-fagging, back- 
breaking night work Dick could only guess. 

He walked beside his Aunt Miriam to the church where 
the ceremonies were to be held, and once more he felt a 
great impulse to unburden his mind of its secret. But 
no ! It should come to all as a great, a staggering sur- 
prise. Dick could see their faces in the moment of its 
announcement, and, with this vision before him, he concen- 
trated his patience. 

The moment came and the vision was a reality. Dick 
existed through the dull piety of the opening exercises, 
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through the immature aspiration of the exhibition essays, 
and the stale optimism of the address delivered on the 
occasion by a metropolitan clergyman. Then he stood up, 
almost before the words " Richard Gresham " had escaped 
from the slow lips of the headmaster. To the formal 
announcement that he, the second of the great name, 
had distinguished himself in scholarship and in char- 
acter beyond his fellows, and had won the four years' 
scholarship at Exover College, he paid no heed. He had 
heard the formula before. To the round of discreet ap- 
plause which filled the sacred building he was deaf. 
His attention was absorbed by the faces of those of his 
own household, — his mother's, blushing like a girl's, and 
tender with unrestrained tears ; Margaret's, bright with 
adoring joy; Aunt Miriam's, burning with stanch loy- 
alty and conquering pride ; his uncle's, its expression a 
little raised from its usual careworn, sombre endurance. 
There was another face, too, of which Dick was keenly 
conscious, though he did not meet it fully. Alice Mor- 
ris sat in her place with her class ; her gentle, brown 
eyes were fixed upon him as he stood there, and surely 
hi had never seen her so radiant in her soft, dark pink 
beauty. 

He was in a dream when, after the benediction, school- 
mates, teachers, rivals, and friends came up to the steps 
of the stage to congratulate him. His eyes were fixed on 
his uncle's tall, stooping form as it pushed its way through 
the press; he waited only for the low, " Well done, 
nephew Richard," spoken with a quaver that he had 
never caught before in that controlled voice. Then 
others came. Alice still lingered in her place talking 
with some girls. Once she looked up at Dick, and the 
boy knew that she would come. As the crowd dimin- 
ished, she ran up to the platform, smiling and holding out 
her hand. 

"I'm so glad for you, Dick," she said, "so very glad. 
How proud we shall all be of you I " 

Then she was gone, leaving him in the sweetest mo- 
ment of his triumph. 
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That day Dick felt that he had won his spurs. For the 
first time since he had been in Exover, he was thoroughly 
happy. He had conquered this cold world of shadows 
and ideals, as he had conquered the world of simple, 
physical fact at Farmboro. Alone, in his own strength, 
he had taken possession of the land which had revealed 
itself to him at the outset as of such vague and doubtful 
promise. He had drawn boldly the plan of his own 
future. He had won his mother's joy in him — his uncle's 
pride in him. A sense of measureless elation filled him. 
He had conquered. 

In the afternoon he wandered down through the corn- 
fields and the woods, steaming and resinous in the heat, 
until he reached the bottom of the valley through which 
flowed the little tributary which surrounded Exover Hill 
like a moat. Now, in late June, it was a mere thread, but 
its murmur was cool, and the shadow on its bank refresh- 
ing. Dick threw himself on the turf, fresh after the sun- 
baked uplands, and gave his soul up to dreams. 

He saw himself a student at Exover, living the quiet, 
cloistral life of the little college, — a life that in its calm 
seclusion brought one so near the great things, the best 
things, that had been done and written and thought. 
Perhaps he could gain one of the two fellowships for 
foreign study, just then timidly offered — fellowships the 
holding of which carried almost certainly a future ap- 
pointment to the faculty. Nothing better, he thought, 
could fate hold for him than to return to Exover College 
as a teacher. There had always been a Gresham at Exover 
since the time of Governor Gresham, the magnificent 
patron of the struggling academy. His grandfather had 
been a student there — and his father. 

Dick was still ignorant of the circumstances surround- 
ing his father's flight. The simple good-will of the 
villagers at Farmboro had reduced gossip about it in his 
presence to mere innuendo ; later the decorum of the 
New England town had suppressed all reference to it. 
Always his boyish sensitiveness had led him to shun any 
contact with possible knowledge of his father's disgrace, 
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all speculation about it. But this afternoon by the brook 
he let his mind dwell upon it freely for the first time — 
he felt strong enough in his triumph to consider it without 
shrinking. No matter what it was, this disaster of his 
father's life should be atoned for. 

He turned his face, which he had . buried in the soft 
turf, upward, and the tears that had gathered under 
his closed lids wet his cheeks. Dick was surprised to 
feel them. He had not known that he was crying, nor 
could he say why. He remembered that he had been 
thinking of his father, but he had not felt pity. He must 
have wept in sympathy with his own dream of a life that 
for the first time promised to be, not a desperate and 
vulgar struggle with the conditions of existence, nor a 
bitter reaction against the narrow conventions and preju- 
dices of a respectability which excluded him, but some- 
thing beautiful and gracious, something all his own. 

That evening, as Dick was turning up the winding 
stairs that led from the straight, narrow entry, he saw 
that the door of his uncle's study, contrary to invariable 
custom, was open. The lamp was lighted but turned 
down. Leaning over the slim balustrade he could see his 
uncle at his desk, but he was not working. His figure, 
bent but rigid, showed darkly against the light reflected 
from the white shades. There was something so strange 
in seeing him there, quiet, passive, that Dick turned back. 
That morning he had begun to love his uncle, and to his 
new tenderness the old man's attitude suggested some- 
thing of alarm. Perhaps he had gone to sleep there, 
overtired. Perhaps — but Dick refused to think. He 
passed the door without knocking. No, his uncle was not 
asleep, for his eyes were wide. He turned them toward 
Dick as he entered, and looked at him long and search- 
ingly. Dick noticed how weary the eyes were, — how old. 

" I saw your door open, sir," said Dick, " and thought, 
someway, that you might want me." 

Richard Gresham kept silence for a minute more ; then 
he stood up stiffly. 
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" I did want you, my boy," he said, gently, " and left 
my door open to call you when you should go by; but I 
must have lost myself in my thoughts, for I did not hear 
you. Sit down." 

Dick sank into a chair, full of wonder. He had never 
before heard his uncle vouchsafe so elaborate a statement. 
Richard Gresham did not deal much in explanations. 

After another pause, which seemed like hesitation, the 
elder resumed. " I have been going over again a train of 
thought which led me some years ago to a certain decision, 
and, after careful consideration of all the circumstances, 
— I say, all the circumstances, — I see no reason to alter 
that decision. It is a decision which concerns you, 
Richard, — one which depends for its validity upon your 
ratification." 

The voice had assumed at the outset its customary tone 
of authority, but it closed in a quaver which was almost 
an appeal. Dick's eyes wandered in embarrassment to the 
desk, bare except for inkstand and blotter, to the work- 
table piled with manuscript, to the walls covered with 
books, — tall, thin volumes, most of them, which emphasized 
the perpendicular character of the room. His uncle con- 
tinued to pace up and down a trifle nervously. Suddenly 
he stopped in front of Dick's chair, and said, abruptly : — 

" I congratulate you, Richard, on your success to-day. 
I may say that I had not thought your winning the 
scholarship a possibility until a few days ago, when Mr. 
Elton told me that it was practically decided." 

" Then you knew, sir ? " said Dick, faintly. 

That his uncle did not share in the surprise of the 
morning robbed the triumph of its lustre. It had been 
anticipated. 

" I did," replied Richard Gresham, in measured tones, 
"but I thought it only right to let you make the an- 
nouncement in your own way." 

Dick suddenly felt dropped from the heights of con- 
quest. He was but a chUd in the presence of man- 
hood. 

"Tell me, Richard," his uncle went on very gently, 
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"have you long looked forward to this success? Have 
you worked with it in view? " 

« Yes," replied Dick. 

« How long ? " 

" Ever since I knew there was the scholarship* About 
two years ago." 

"Does the scholarship attract you greatly? I mean 
the prospect it offers of college life — of a future — at 
Exover?" 

"Very much, sir," said Dick. Then, as his uncle 
seemed to await his last word, he said it. " I want to 
study Greek. I love Greek. I should be glad to study 
it here and afterward abroad, and teach it — here, if I 
could." 

The eyes that had rested on Dick's drooped as if over- 
weighted. Richard Gresham turned to his chair, sank 
down, and rested his head on his hand. Then, with 
another abrupt change of manner, he asked : — 

" Do you remember your father, Richard ? " 

"Yes, sir, a little," answered Dick. 

" What do you remember of him ? " 

" That he was very good to us all, — and that he went 
away," groaned the boy. 

" Do you know why he went away ? " 

"No," said Dick, "I've never heard." 

" But you suspect ? " 

" I don't dare I I don't dare 1 Please, Uncle Richard, 
don't ask me." 

His uncle nodded. The sight of Dick's torture seemed 
to nerve him to his work. 

" You have never heard," he repeated. " Then the 
world has been kinder to you than it is to others. I am 
glad, though it makes my task the harder. The time has 
come when you must be told. Richard, your father went 
away because he was a thief." 

Dick knew that it was true. He made no sign. 

" Your father stole fifty thousand dollars from his bank. 
He is at present under indictment for felony — an out- 
law. Richard, it belongs to you to repay that money ; 
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and more than that, to bring your father back to face his 
trial." 

Dick shrank as at a blow. It was not the magnitude 
of the task, but the shame of it that overwhelmed him. 
To recognize his father's sin ; to know, and day by day 
to live with what he had so steadily put far from him ; to 
approach with restitution in his hand the people whom 
his father had wronged -aU this went through his mind 
in an instant of horror. Yet his will was paralyzed. It 
seemed as if he could only accept blindly. 

"How can I do it, Uncle Richard?" he demanded. 

" I have thought it over carefully," answered Gresham. 
*' You must earn the money honestly in some remunerative 
calling. You have no capital but your brains and training. 
And to supplement those you must have luck — you must 
enter a profession in which there is a fair percentage 
of opportunity for the individual. I have chosen mining 
engineering, and I purpose to give you the best technical 
education that can be had. You have an excellent gen- 
eral preparation. A few supplementary studies this sum- 
mer will enable you to enter a technical school in the fall." 

Slowly, as Gresham spoke, the meaning of the sacri- 
fice he called for became clear to the boy. To give up 
the home that he had found for a new exile ; to give up 
the liberty that he had honorably won — the freedom of 
choice and the independence of means — for servitude 
to another's will and dependence on another's bounty ; to 
renounce the life that had seemed to open before him 
for another that he hated ; to lose forever the hope which, 
faint as it was, turned the prose of that life into poetry — 
it meant all this. It could not be ; there must be some 
other way. 

** I will pay it back," he cried, " I swear I will. But 
why must I do it now ? Whv must I give up my life to 
it? Why is everything so hard to me, and why has it 
always been ? " 

In his last cry was both challenge and reproach that 
Richard Gresham scorned to avoid. He drew his breath 
heavily. 
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" I have had this plan in view for you since seven or 
eight years ago — since the circumstances arose which 
made it necessary. From the beginning I feared the 
effect of Exover on you, and for that reason I sent you 
to Farmboro, for I wanted you to come immediately into 
contact with practical life and its issues, even in a humble 
way. For that reason, too, I did not particularly favor 
your coming here to see your mother. I distrusted her 
influence upon you — and I admit that I was glad to 
see the tie loosened, though the means were harsh. I 
was right at the time, though the conditions altered with- 
out my knowledge, and the experience proved a bitter one 
for you and a dangerous one. The experiment went too 
far. You were in danger of becoming coarse, of losing 
those instincts of honor to which your task must especially 
appeal for its fulfilment. Therefore, I brought you to 
Exover. That also has done its work for you, perhaps 
too thoroughly. I was not sorry to see that life here was 
not entirely sympathetic to you at first, and I am surprised 
to find that you have entered into it so ardently. You 
have a singularly impressionable nature, Richard ; I 
thought you more like myself — like the Greshams, the 
real Greshams. I have learned to know you but slowly." 
The older man sighed. " I often misread details, individ- 
uals, but in the large things of principle, honor, conscience, 
I am never mistaken — I cannot be." His voice rang out 
with unusual vehemence. " There is my apologia, Richard. 
I feel that I owe it to you to give you a full explanation 
of my action, now that I can no longer act for you alone, 
without your cooperation. Richard, it is for you to 
gather the harvest that I have sown. You will not thank 
me for my part in your life, — that matters not, — but you 
will accept it loyally, bravely." 

But the boy scarcely heard the last words. As his 
uncle spoke, all the sorrows of his young years came over 
him again, — the grievous parting, the sordid misery of 
his life at Farmboro, the f orlornness of his outcast days at 
Exover — and now, disappointment. And here he heard, 
in cahn, colorless tones, how this experience had been 
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planned, and how consciously followed and interpreted by 
the man beside him. It was not the power over him that 
Dick felt most keenly, or the mistakes in its exercise, but 
the intrusive knowledge of his inner life, of the secret 
shame of his coarsening at Farmboro, and the secret pain 
of his exclusion at Exover. This trespass upon his soul 
filled him with resentment, and hate, and wild revolt. He 
flung himself away, his face white except where the scar 
on his right cheek showed red like a banner of wrath. 

"No," he cried. "I will not accept, and I do thank 
you for what you have done, which makes it so that I can 
but refuse. You sent me to Farmboro and promised me 
that I should visit my mother, and helped Uncle Jeff to 
trick me, «»nd were glad when she — when she could 
hardly learn to love me again, and when everybody shoved 
me down. You, you — why is what my father did the 
only thing in the world, anyway? Why must I repay 
that money ? He's my father, not yours ; and his crime 
belongs to me — not to you." 

Gresham sat quite unmoved by this outburst, though he 
had not expected it. When Dick's incoherence ended, 
he began, calmly and wearily. 

" This is boy's talk, Richard, and makes for nothing. 
I see that we must go back a little farther. But first, 
perhaps, it will help you in listening to what I have to 
say to know that I meant well by you in sending you to 
Farmboro, — though I had to think of Jefferson also and 
of his duty to us, — and that I did everything possible, 
considering my relations with and responsibilities toward 
him, to bring you here to see your mother. Twice I sent 
money for your journey. Naturally, she could not go to 
you. Again, the shock of your meeting caused me pain, 
and I regretted your unhappiness at Exover, though the 
result of all has been an emancipation for you that I can- 
not but approve." 

He stopped and waited for Dick to control himself. 
After a minute or two he continued : — 

" I must tell you a little of your family, Richard, in 
order that you may see why your father belongs to me as 
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he does to you — why the reparation for his crime is the 
first duty laid upon us both. When your grandfather 
died, T w^as in the W Your father aJd Jelerson were 
little boys. I had ambitions — a career, perhaps. Never 
mind. I gave them up and became a private tutor to 
send the boys to school and to college. Jefferson was 
always a weakling, but your father had extraordinary 
promise. I expected him to do the things that have been 
always laid upon the Greshams to do, and first of all to 
clear the estate, to restore the old position of the family. 
I perhaps impelled him too strongly in this direction. I 
used an old friendship to introduce him into the bank that 
he robbed. He handicapped himself hopelessly by his 
marriage, of which, needless to say, I disapproved. He 
held Jefferson up for a while, but he lived luxuriously, 
wastefuUy, and he did nothing. We never recovered a 
foot of our lost ground by him — and then he added 
public crime to the list of our private misfortunes. I 
brought him up as a father a son, and for this. And his 
ruin broke the ground under Jefferson. Ah, the shame of 
them both, of us all I For six generations the Greshams 
have served society in honor ; now in mine, the seventh, 
it is reserved for them to wound it in its two vital points, 
— the right of property and the marriage vow, to com- 
plete the succession of defenders of the law by a thief and 
an adulterer." 

Gresham's voice was almost lost, but now he swung 
himself erect, and his words rang out like a trumpet. 

" Thank God, the atonement for the first is so simple, 
even in its difficulty I And I thank God for you, Rich- 
ard, that you have this atonement to make. This task, 
overwhelming as it seems in its magnitude, solves for you 
the problem of life, puts energy behind your strength, 
and gives purpose and direction to that energy. With 
this to do, you cannot fail in the essential part of living. 
But you must accept it utterly — not half heartedly. 
There must be no hesitation or dissipation. You must 
gather yourself up, project yourself with one aim. Every 
act in your life must be a witness of your renunciation, 
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of your consecration to your purpose. Your rising from 
your bed must be self-denial. Your labor, your conversa- 
tion, your rest, must be symbols of economy and concen- 
tration. So you put into your character the greatest force 
in the world, — that of sacrifice ; so you realize in your- 
self the greatest personal truth that has ever been uttered, 
— ^^He that findeth his life shall lose it ; but he that 
loseth his life for my sake, shall find it." 

Richard Gresham did not often quote Scripture, even in 
his prayers, and now the words fell from lus lips with a 
solemnity that was almost appalling to the boy before 
him. Yet, in spite of the authority with which his uncle 
spoke, Dick saw in the twitching of the grim mouth, the 
nervous clenching of the hands, and the painful lifting of 
the heavy brow and Uds, the intensity of eagerness with 
which the old man awaited his word. If he could have 
been deaf to the command, he could not resist the appeal. 
Richard Gresham's hand rested for the first time on his 
head and face in a caress ; and though no further word 
passed between them, in the silence and the dimness Dick 
gave himself. 
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CHAPTER I 

It was autumn when Dick went to Boston to take his 
entrance examinations. The first contact with his new life 
was bewHdering and disheartening. The great buildings 
teeming with young fellows better dressed, better bred, 
obviously better at ease than he, did not tend to quiet his 
nerves, already tense with the excitement of the coming 
test. He did not do brilliantly ; but his preparation had 
been sound, and he finished the examinations with a re- 
spectable margin above failure in all his subjects. 

He was alone. His uncle had accompanied him to the 
city, but had been able to stay only long enough to see him 
installed in a hall bedroom on Pinckney Street, — a cold, 
dim, comfortless hole. An oilcloth with geometrical design, 
an iron bed, a bureau washstand, a bookcase, a table, a chair, 
emphasized the rigor of the life he was to lead. That life 
moved in uniform metre, the most austere blank verse. 
He was up at dawn to wrestle with the mathematical cal- 
culations which he detested, and which he could not 
possibly master except in his freshest, most aggressive 
moments. He got his own breakfast of porridH rolls, 
and coffee. Then he walked across the Common and the 
Public Garden to his recitations and laboratory appoint- 
ments, which, with an occasional hour for study, fiUed his 
morning. He got a dish of baked beans and a glass of 
milk at a dairy luncheon counter near by, on days when 
he had afternoon classes ; on others he sought one of the 
cheap restaurants in the city. When he could spare the 
timef he used to address himself to a big upper room oppo- 
site the market, where, in the midst of incredible noise 
and confusion, the marketmen get the best of their wares 
restored to them. The big-handed, rosy-cheeked fellows, 
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in their white aprons, were a gfrateful sight to Dick, after 
the anaemic faces and tailored forms of his fellow-students ; 
the loud, hearty talk and laughter, the vigorous jokes, the 
strong smell of fresh meat, of fruit, or of vegetables, which 
his messmates bore about their homely persons, were 
refreshing whiflfs of the physical world to the country 
boy, trying to breathe in an atmosphere of logarithms. 
After dinner, on his free afternoons, he spent an hour on 
the wharfs, watching the fishing schooners unload. The 
blue harbor, with its gray forts and green islands, was 
unendingly attractive to the inlander. Then he hastened 
home to study through the short afternoon until supper- 
time, and then through the long evening, until weariness 
or cold took him to bed. 

Sunday was his only change. He had promised his 
uncle not to break the Sabbath or go to the theatre, and 
to solace the long ennui of the Puritan holiday, he was 
driven to attend church and afterwards to walk far into 
the suburbs, to Blue Hill, or Arlington Heights, or the 
Middlesex Fells. He had no money for more expensive 
amusements. His four hundred and fifty dollars, after 
two hundred had been deducted for tuition and a hun- 
dred more for his room and necessary books and instru- 
ments, afforded but a scanty margin for clothes and food. 
Fortunately, he had to work hard, very hard, and this 
toil took the place of luxuries. Naturally, he made no 
friends. For even the simplest forms of sociability he 
had no money, and his room was too small and too cold 
for him to invite a guest to drop in for an hour. As the 
institution was situated in the heart of the city, and the 
students lived scattered about its several quarters and sub- 
urbs, there was little opportunity for the comradeship of 
college life, and a friendless man was easily overlooked. 
A speaking or bowing acquaintance he had with a few 
men who sat near him in class and borrowed his notes — 
that was all. 

One feature of the institution which tended to draw the 
students together was the practice of military drill in the 
freshman year. Next to Dick in Company A stood a 
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large, fair boy, already inclined to be fat, named Green- 
law. The alphabetical similarity of their names brought 
Gresham and Greenlaw side by side in several classes, and 
with him Dick made his first approach to something like 
intimacy. Greenlaw had the easy manner that comes from 
a mixture of natural affability and acquired condescension, 
but his patronage was too invariably touched with humor 
ever to seem offensive. A bond of sympathy between him 
and Dick was the fact that they two were the most invet- 
erate members of the awkward squad. Neither could drill. 
They were the despair of the captain, — an ambitious fel- 
low, Bruce by name, who already had his eye upon the 
prize for company drill to be awarded at the end of the 
year, — and were the objects of unremitting and consci- 
entious objurgation on the part of the lieutenants and 
sergeants. This abuse Greenlaw took with characteristic 
indifference or good humor, giving back as good as he got 
when discipline permitted, but Dick was fearfully gaUed 
by it. 

"What in hell do you mind it for?" asked Greenlaw 
one day, when Dick was blushing hotly at some particu- 
larly keen rebuke. "We're both too serious to care a 
damn about playing soldier." 

"I shouldn't, I suppose, if those fellows were upper 
classmen," answered Dick, "but to be cursed out that 
way by one of your own class ! " 

" Oh, well," said Greenlaw, " that's the very reason for 
not caring. You see that fellow Casey ? His father is 
one of my father's clerks, and if I told mine how he tries 
to rough me, I really believe he'd give his the sack. But 
what difference does it make ? " 

Just before Christipas there was an exhibition driU, in 
preparation for which special attention was directed to 
Dick's deficiencies. On the afternoon of the exhibition 
his nerves were sore from insult. As the boys were 
taking their muskets from the racks one of the corpo- 
rals managed to knock the hammer off his gun. He 
showed the mishap to a sergeant, who promptly called 
put: — 
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" Here, Gresham, give up that gun, — you can't use it 
anyway, — and take this one." 

Dick was boiling. He took the broken piece, but pro- 
tested, "I can't drill with this gun, sergeant." 

"You're right you can't, nor with any other." And 
Dick was silenced. 

As the company was led on the floor for a few simple 
evolutions, Dick's musket slipped and knocked off his 
cap. It fell just before him, and for a step or two he 
shoved it along with his foot. There was an angry hiss 
from the sergeant, and in his uncertainty Dick stooped 
down and recovered his cap, throwing the file behind 
him into confusion. There was some good-natured 
laughter in the gallery. The ambitious captain was 
furious. 

" What on earth did you do that for ? " he demanded, 
when the company had retired. " Why didn't you have 
sense enough to leave it ? Don't you know beans enough 
for that ? " 

This was a neater shot than he had intended. Dick's 
economical restriction of his purchases at the dairy lunch 
counter, where many of the students dined, to one article 
of food had already caused him to be noted by a few as 
"Beans," and thus the captain's rebuke had the instant 
success of an epigram. 

The drill was to be followed by a dance in the late 
afternoon. As the battalion stood at place rest after the 
dress parade, Greenlaw said to Dick, who was still dis- 
countenanced and depressed : — 

" Are you going to stay for the party ? " 

" I don't know," he replied ; " I can't dance." 

" That's no matter," replied Greenlaw, airily. " Neither 
can I. It's better to be always learning. You escape 
responsibility — never get let in for anything you don't 
particularly want, while the girls you like are always glad 
to teach you. They always have hopes that you're coming 
on. Come, I'll take you around. Hold on, though. 
You've got to have thin shoes," and Greenlaw gazed in 
some perplexity at Dick's big, cowskin boots. 
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Dick looked away. " No," lie said, " I didn't intend to 
stay." 

However, when the battalion was dismissed, and the 
cadets were busy finding their partners, Dick made his way 
upward against the stream of girlhood descending from 
the balcony, and found a place from which he could see 
the floor below. The twilight of the late winter after- 
noon left the corners blue in the shadow, but the centre 
of the room was yellow with electric light, underneath 
which cadets in their neat, dark blue suits and gold cord 
and girls in bright waists whirled in rhythm to such 
music as Dick had never heard. It ravished him, the 
whole scene. It was silly, this dancing, silly and immoral, 
he told himself ; but the eternal fascination of motion in 
music ; the endless seduction of women's faces, and forms, 
and hair ; the joy — all this, though he might deny it 
with his lips, was affirming itself only too violently in his 
heart. 

A little aside from the throng of dancers he saw Green- 
law waltzing with a little girl whose face was darkly 
brilliant in color above a scarlet gown. They seemed to 
Dick's eyes to be the most graceful two on the floor ; 
but now they stopped, and the girl drew her dress back to 
the tops of her boots and took a few steps alone, which 
Greenlaw, with funny awkwardness, tried to imitate. 
Then he clasped her waist again and her hand, and they 
went on as before. What would he not give to be down 
there in Greenlaw's place ! 

The first waltz was over. The couples fell into line and 
swung half around the hall, applauding joyously. Then 
they sat down ; fans came out ; men bowed and departed ; 
others came and were introduced, offered themselves and 
stayed, or were sent away. Dick followed every detail of 
the vivid little comedy. If only he were of it I 

He saw his captain reach a cordial hand to Greenlaw 
and stand a moment laughing. He fancied that they 
might be joking at his mishap at the drill, and the im- 
agined injury sent a wave of hatred through his body. 
The captain was asking something. Greenlaw assented 
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and looked about the room. The other indicated a cor- 
ner with a slight gesture, and in an instant they had 
crossed the floor and Greenlaw was introducing lum to 
the girl in red. She was smiling up at the newcomer. 
Perhaps Greenlaw would have introduced him, Dick, to 
that girl — if he had had thin shoes ! 

When the music began again, Greenlaw was with a tall, 
blonde girl, who apparently was not much interested in 
his education, for they soon sat down. Bruce and the girl 
in red waltzed together. Dick had eyes only for her. As 
they came nearly under his balcony he could see the 
laughter in her face as she raised it, raised it somehow as 
if to draw her partner's face down, then turned aside 
coquettishly as if to avoid a threatened caress. The 
music ceased again, and they were walking arm in arm. 
She said something which made the man half stop, look 
vexed, and then laugh constrainedly. She laughed too, 
and the pleasant, mocking chime came up to Dick's ears. 
Perhaps — no, surely, they were talking about Aim, the 
awkward private who had made the gallant captain ridicu- 
lous. Well, he was glad now that he had done it. He 
wished that it had been a prize drill. Once again he 
hated the captain. He hated their world, and if he were 
a god or an anarchist, he would destroy it. He hated 
the girl, all the girls. 

Suddenly he wondered why he should care so much. 
What was she to him ? For four years he had thought 
himself in love with Alice Morris, and here he was thrill- 
ing and palpitating for a girl whom he could not meet, 
and could not talk to if he did. Then it occurred to him 
that after all it was not Alice, or this girl, but the whole 
world of girls, of pleasure, of luxury, oi dance and song, 
that he was in love with. The girl fluttering there on 
the captain's arm was only a symbol of it, of this mys- 
terious joy of living which appeared to him, from his lofty 
station, merely as a spectacle, temptingly near, but really 
so infinitely far away. Then he thought that his father 
had had all this, and had left him to pay the price. 

Dick pulled himself together with a start. He was 
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making a ghastly, sinful fool of himself, wasting himself 
in a futile temptation. Below, the couples had formed 
again, and were circling the hall in the rapidly weaving 
figures of the Portland Fancy. He would not look at 
them, but hastened down the stairway. 

At the bottom he ran against Greenlaw, who disdained 
square dances. 

" Hello," cried the latter, " so you're staying ? Want a 
knock-down to anybody ? " 

Dick hesitated. Here was his chance. Once more he 
quivered, as the wonderful world of pleasure surged so 
near him. 

" Who is the girl you were dancing with? " he demanded. 

"Which one? The blonde? That's Miss Bateman. 
Want to meet her ? " 

" No, the dark one in the red waist." 

" Oh, that's my sister," said Greenlaw, indifferently. 
" She didn't have a partner for the first dance." 

There was a pause, but Greenlaw did not repeat his 
offer. Then Dick turned away, flinging a good night 
behind him. 



CHAPTER n 

Oncb back in Pinckney Street, Di^k found himself quite 
unable to work. It was the beginning of the Christmas 
vacation, and he had a few days of freedom before him. 
After vainly trying to hold himself to his reading he gave 
it up, and as it was not yet nine he put on his overcoat 
and started out. He had rarely been abroad at night 
except to go to the Lowell Lectures, and he usually re- 
turned hastily to make up the time. To-night he turned 
toward the brilliant streets east of the Common, wander- 
ing by the windows filled with gorgeous Christmas wares, 
— flowers, sweets, rich stuffs. The luxury, the display, 
dazzled him. These were the necessary accompaniments 
of the play which he had seen in the afternoon — the prop- 
erties of the stage. The streets were thronged with sight- 
seers, poor, most of them, like himself. Now and then a 
late carriage dashed up to the curb, opposite one of the 
enticingly decorated tunnels which led to the theatres, and 
a man and a woman got out, fortunate beings for whom 
the slaves of the lamp were always at work. Dick gazed 
at them with a new interest, watching the men critically, 
the women admiringly. Then he walked up on Washing- 
ton Street. Here the shops, still garish, were cheaper and 
commoner ; the show places more flagrantly vulgar ; the 
crowd more squalid. He passed Dover Street, and the 
way became darker and quieter. He could distinguish 
strains of music from overhead, and, looking upward, he 
saw a line of lighted windows across which dark, fantastic 

' ws were flitting. Beside him was a sign which 

PROFESSOR B. FREYMANN 

. Dancing Academy 

Ball Every Night this Week 
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A rapid desire possessed him to go in. He knew that 
dancing was an accomplishment that must be acquired 
by practice, and he had seen how necessary it was to the 
enjoyment of life. Surely he should begin to learn. 
Moreover, he had not squandered so much money since 
he had been in Boston, and the novelty of being a spend- 
thrift excited him. He mounted a narrow flight of stairs, 
put down his quarter on the table, passed through a dress- 
ing room hung with shabby outer garments and hats, and 
pushed his way through a swinging door, from beyond 
which the sounds of revelry proceeded. 

The room was large, lighted by unshaded gas-burners 
which projected from the white plastered walls. On a 
stage at one end was the music, two strings and a piano, 
which furnished inspiration to perhaps two score dancers. 
They were of the under clerk and upper servant class, the 
men chiefly of the former, the girls of the latter. The 
men for the most part wore coats of the variety known as 
cutaway, with low waistcoats affording an opportunity 
for the display of dirty shirts and cheap jewellery. The 
girls wore everything, — dark street dresses, light waists 
with bicycle skirts, faded party gowns. The room was 
filled with pungent odors of humanity and escaping gas ; 
the lights were smoky in the draft ; the music was harsh 
and uneven ; the hands, that clasped each other hotly, 
were grimy, red, hard, and unshapely ; faces were shining 
with sweat ; hair was dishevelled. Dick watched the 
dancers carefully. They did not all take the same step. 
The men held their partners in various ways. Often a 
couple would improvise a bold figure of runs and whirls, 
or break into a cake-walk step ; or they would part at 
one end of the room and waltz down opposite sides to 
meet at the other. Yet, uncouth as they were in figure, 
they were as light of foot and as graceful in action as the 
dancers of the afternoon, and the same spirit of frank, 
undisguised search for pleasurable excitement ruled them. 

Still, Dick felt the absence of glamour in the scene. He 
saw the merriment without envy or desire. Two girls 
dancing together bumped against him and leered invit- 
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ingly, but he sat unmoved. This was the pleasure that 
was offered him, he reflected bitterly, — the pleasure of 
the under-world ; and the contrast between Freymann's 
ball and the party of the afternoon made him feel more 
resentfully than ever his outcast state. This was not the 
world that he desired, — this that offered itself so easily. 

The music persisted as if it would never cease. Occa- 
sionally two men exchanged partners without losing a 
step ; now and then a girl would sink down on a bench 
and begin to dab her face with her handkerchief, or retire 
to the dressing room to replace scattered hair-pins ; or 
two men would go out together for drinks, at which times 
the deserted ones would continue to foot it, girls with 
girls, or men with men. Everybody called everybody else 
by a Christian name or a nickname, and gay salutations, 
hints, or warnings addressed to Sa,lly, Harry, Captain 
Jinks, or Charlie Bughouse flew around the room. 

The best couple on the floor were this Charlie of the 
aforesaid opprobrious epithet and his partner. Charlie 
wore a dress suit and an opera hat, which just now he 
was holding high with both hands, while the ^irl, drawing 
her skirts up a little, let fly from out a mass of white 
and yellow lace, a neatly turned, black-clad leg and 
a dainty foot, which striking the crown caused the 
hat to shut up in sudden collapse. Dick considered 
this diversion with wonder and shame. He had never 
dreamed that womankind could be so enticingly wicked, 
for the girl was wonderfully pretty and charmingly grace- 
ful in her boyish slenderness. Dick wanted to speak to 
her, but curiously enough he felt as remote from her, the 
only creature in the room who attracted him, as from the 
girls whom he had seen in the afternoon. 

The exhibition ended when, with a more vigorous kick, 
the girl sent her foot through the crown of the hat. 
Charlie went out amid great laughter. His partner de- 
clined an offer or two, put her arm about the waist of 
a large, fair girl in pink, known as Lulu, and started for 
the dressing room. Then, seeing Dick watching her with 
great eyes, she turned abruptly and went toward him. 
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" How d'ye do ? " she said, breathlessly. " Why don't 
you dance ? " 

" Pretty well, thank you," replied Dick, his breath as 
short as her own. " I've never learned." 

" Come and try, then," she continued. 

" * Your right foot is lazy, 
Your left foot is crazy, 
But don't be onaisy, 
I'll learn ye to waltz.* " 

Dick looked up at her in fascination and alarm. She 
was altogether alluring as she stood before him, the color 
coming and going in her cheeks, her bosom heaving as she 
caught her breath, her hips swinging a little in the rhythm 
of the music. He rose and took off his overcoat. 

" Here, put your feet together, so." She drew back her 
skirts to her ankles with the same enchanting gesture that 
Dick had seen before. " Now, to the music. One, right 
foot forward to the right. Two, left foot passes it. 
Three, together again. One, left foot forward to left. 
Two, right foot. Three, together. Now again. Turn 
on number two. That's right. It's dead easy. Now 
we'll try together. Put your arm around my waist. No, 
the right arm. Tighter, you can't hold a girl that way, 
and take my right hand in your left. Move your arm in 
time like a pump handle. Now, one^ two, three ; one^ two, 
three; one^ two, three. You're doing great, only turn 
more and slide more — and ugh ! keep off my toes." 

She turned him and pushed him about the floor until he 
was dizzy and choking from lack of breath. At last the 
music ceased, and they both fell into the nearest seats. 

"You'll do," she cried, "only you must come often. 
All the girls '11 help you ; you're so good-looking ; and it's 
great fun to teach a man to dance — he's so helpless and 
you can boss him all you want to. My ! but it's hard work 
— harder than kicking the crowns out of hats. What do 
you weigh, anyway ? And for God's sake, or mine, get 
some light shoes ! " 

Dick remained in embarrassed^4ule]iee. ^He had kept 
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his arm uncertainly about her waist when they sat down, 
and he did not know whether he should draw her nearer to 
himself, as he saw other men doing with their partners, or 
pull away altogether. In either case she might be angry 
and leave him, and he could not risk that. She was ador- 
able, her dark auburn hair parted across a white forehead, 
and curling behind delicate little ears ; her arched brows 
and long lashes shading wide, tawny eyes ; her cheeks a 
little pale now, but with the flush lingering beneath the 
soft skin, ready to return at the first summons. 

" Where do you work ? " she demanded in a moment. 

" I'm a student," replied Dick. 

" Oh," she said, with sudden respect. " What do you 
study ? " 

" I'm going in for mining engineering next year." 

" And going to get some mines ? You'll be a magnate 
some day, and then you must come to see me. I'm going 
to be a danseuse. Charlie Goff, that fellow you saw me 
waltzing with, 's going to get me a place in the ballet at 
the Castle Square. He's a reporter, and knows all the 
managers." 

Dick's jealousy was stirred. He tightened his arm a 
trifle about the supple waist, and asked : — 

" Do you like him very much ? " 

" Who ? Charlie ? No, he's a bad man, and I don't like 
him at all," she answered, flatly. " But I am not going to 
quarrel with my bread and butter, so please take your arm 
away." 

Dick drew back. " Excuse me," he muttered ; but she 
caught him up with a laugh that set the dimples dancing 
on each side of the piquant chin, while the tawny eyes 
flew wide with an expression of untamed daring. 

" You're very excusable, Mr. — I don't know your 
name — but I like you very much indeed, and we'd be 

§lad to see you at our place. Lulu and I live together, 
he works at White's, and I did, too, until I got this danc- 
ing craze. I'm taking lessons in ballet work of Madam 
Gazzini, and Professor Freymann teaches me foreign fancy 
dances when he isn't too drunk. I've a bit of a voice, too, 
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that I'm cultivating. I've saved money enough to last me 
through," she added, proudly, " and if I haven't. Lulu will 
lend me some. I'm sure to get taken on, and then there's 
nothing I won't do. A danseuse can have pretty much 
what she wants in this world. So you'd better come soon, 
Mr. — Mr. What's-your-name, for I shan't have nearly 
so much time after I've got my foot on the ladder. 
Then it'll be climb, climb, climb, for I want everything. 
But meanwhile I don't mind enjoying myself." 

" My name is Richard Gresham," said Dick. " I'd like 
to come to see you." 

"Well, come. Come next Saturday, and we'll go to 
Keith's, or any Sunday afternoon. You'll be welcome. 
And don't forget to turn up here pretty often if you want 
to learn to dance. I'll tell the other girls to look out for 
you if I'm not here. Now I must go and dress for my act. 
Ta, ta." 

She rose with a graceful bound, waved her hand to Dick, 
half throwing a kiss to him with the gesture, and vanished. 
The musicians returned to their staging, and a stout, bald 
man, with long black whiskers, announced in thick utter- 
ance that Miss Flossie Burke would dance the Cachoucha. 

A second later, with a clash of castanets, the girl sprang 
into the centre of the room. It was a transformation. 
The auburn hair was piled high above the white arching 
forehead and fixed with a large comb. A black lace man- 
tilla framed the oval face, in which the tawny eyes gleamed 
flamelike and paled languorously again, as the music bade 
them. A little black corsage, spangled with gold, fitted 
closely the boyishly slim figure, which swayed and bent 
in the poetry of motion. 

The figure vanished again, and Dick rose to go. Already 
he had stayed too long. No one noticed his departure, 
and in a moment he was in the street, walking steadily 
toward his home, yet with little more consciousness of his 
action than a drunken man. The keen midnight air 
sobered him. He remembered that she had not given 
him her address. She expected him to stay to ask for it. 
No matter. He could meet her another night at Frey- 
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mann's. The thought of this gave him sudden joy, as he 
realized how she had brought comfort to his soul, wounded 
with neglect and scorn. Yet, though there was happi- 
ness in the thought, he put it from him. In his heart he 
knew that he should not return. He had his work to do. 
He began life a bankrupt, owing the world a g^eat repara- 
tion, and until it was made he could demand nothing 
beyond what would keep him alive in his slavery. Nev- 
ertheless, as he lay on his hard bed, waiting sleeplessly 
for day to come when he could stanch his desire with 
work, he realized that this night he was not as he had 
been before. A whole world h^d revealed itself to him, 
and had claimed him with a power which was all but com- 
pelling. In the instinctive response which he made to 
it, he could measure the strength of it, and read his own 
nature. 



CHAPTER III 

Dick had come to Boston resolved to earn his own way 
so far as he could without interfering with his studies, but 
these he found unexpectedly exacting, and in his forlorn, 
friendless condition he could not discover any opportunity 
for work. In the spring, however, one of his teachers 
recommended him as surveyor's assistant, a position which 
gave him employment for the summer. At the end of 
the season he notified his uncle that his allowance could 
be reduced by one hundred dollars, a relief which was 
punctiliously accepted. Jeff Gresham had reappeared 
above the surface somewhere in the West. This hundred 
dollars saved from Dick's expenses would enable Richard 
Gresham to keep his brother at a distance for a time 
longer, and give his family a chance to work out its fate 
undisturbed. 

In the week which Dick spent at Exover he found only 
the ordinary alterations of time. Margaret had shot up 
into a tall, straight little sapling ; Richard Gresham, more 
gray and bent than ever, was the doomed oak. Aunt 
Miriam was a little feebler. Only his mother was un- 
changed in her girlish grace and sweetness. She looked 
with favor on her son's student career in the city. He 
wished that he could have appeared to her with his face 
and hands whitened by his life indoors, instead of bronzed 
by a summer of field work, but as he was, she saw him 
with satisfaction. He came back witli the prestige of life 
in the metropolis, and he moved among his old associates 
with easier, more assured bearing. He heard of Alice 
Morris's engagement to Ralph Barnes, and went to con- 
gratulate her with a nonchalance that he should not have 
suspected in himself. " She never cared a rap for me," 
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he reflected. " I wonder if she ever really knew that I 
was mad about her ? " But he could not discover. 

The next year at college made some changes for Dick. 
His work became more definite and practical, more inter- 
esting, and therefore easier. He had stood among the 
highest men in his class, and accordingly was no longer 
a nobody. He picked up a few friends, among them a 
young instructor in political economy, Purdy, who was 
attracted by the boy's interest in the speculative side of 
the science, and invited him to his room occasionally for 
a talk over beer and pretzels. The professor who had 
found Dick his place for the summer asked him to give 
his sons two hours twice a week in mathematics. He 
lived at Roxbury, whither Dick walked, eating his supper 
at some cheap restaurant on the way. When Mrs. 
Gardiner learned how the boy lived, she insisted on his 
coming always to supper, and those Evenings in the gay, 
modest little family circle became the bright spots in 
his life. 

In the spring he found a new opening. Purdy noticed 
one night that he was getting a bit fagged with his work 
and his tutoring, and suggested that he play base-ball. 
Dick had a country boy's aptitude for the game. With 
some diffidence he joined the squad of candidates in the 
big vacant lot on the fens one raw afternoon in March. 
The captain quickly singled him out as a promising man, 
and as the season advanced he alternated with the regular 
catcher in the important matches. One of the pitchers 
was Bruce. It rarely happened that they played together, 
and when they did, their intercourse was limited to the 
exchange of signals. One day, however, when Dick was 
catching, the pitcher was batted hard, and Bruce was put 
in. He did well for several innings, but became nervous 
at a critical point of the game, and sent two men to bases, 
giving the opposing team an excellent chance to tie the 
score. Dick continued his work behind the bat with 
mechanical precision and indifference. If Bruce had to 
throw the game away, what concern was it of his? His 
stolid coolness did not help the pitcher to recover his 
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nerve. He sent in a very wild pitch. Dick made a 
weary, half-despairing effort, and to his own surprise 
stopped the ball, amid a round of applause. Bruce had 
run forward to cover the home plate, and Dick saw the 
look of relief on his face. Dick deliberately walked up 
to him. 

"It's all right, old man," he said, "we'll get 'em yet." 

After the game, as the players were going to the dress- 
ing room, Bruce held out his hand. 

"You saved me an awful error in the eighth, Gresham," 
he said, "and helped me to steady myself." 

Dick replied only with a cordial handclasp, but in that 
moment the old wound was cured. 

The next summer Dick found a really good opportunity 
to tutor. He took a difficult but remunerative pupil to a 
quiet little village on the coast to coach him for his ex- 
aminations. The boy was stupid and unruly. Dick was 
absurdly conscientious, and brooded for hours a day on 
the vast abyss of the lad's ignorance with the final result 
of putting him through safely. He returned to college 
considerably lightened in material circumstances and up- 
lifted in spirit. 

During the autumn another breach was healed. Since 
the far-off day of the public drill and dance he had 
spoken as little as possible to Greenlaw ; his reserve had 
been impervious even to that genial person's flow of 
spirits. Moreover, the two were in different courses, and 
naturally saw little of each other. On a dull afternoon in 
November, however, Dick shouted a response to a knock 
at his door, and was surprised to see that it brought in 
Greenlaw. This year Dick had taken a larger room, with 
a stove, and could give a guest a chair or two and a pipe. 
Still, he was a trifle ill at ease at the presence of the ele- 
gant Greenlaw in his den. The latter made himself 
quickly at home, and after a flying joke or two came to 
his errand. 

"Say, old chap, I've got to take on a coach to make 
up my Pol. Econ. from last year, and Purdy says 
you're the man. It would be a tremendous favor, you 
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know, if you could find time for me — two or three hours 
a week." 

" Why, of course," said Dick. " I'd like to go over 
the stun again. We'll read it together." 

" At current rates, old fellow. There's a convention 
about these things, you know, and I think it's two plunks 
an hour." 

" But I can't take money from you, Greenlaw," cried 
Dick, a wave of red sweeping over his face. " Why, you 
were the first fellow I knew here — almost the only fellow 
that spoke to me the whole of my first year," and Dick 
lost his feeling of injury in a warm movement of real 
affection. 

Greenlaw put his hand on Dick's shoulder. 

" That's ail right, old man," he said. " Because we're 
old friends is no reason why you shouldn't take me on as 
you would any other slouch that can't get his lessons. 
My governor expects to pay for my education — why 
shouldn't he pay you just as he pays President Smith ? 
No ; if you won't let it be business, I can't come." 

After that Greenlaw came regularly for a few appoint- 
ments. Then one day Dick got a telegram saying that 
his pupil had tonsilitis and asking him to come over. He 
hastened to the house on Commonwealth Avenue, full of 
alarm and sympathy, which Greenlaw's good spirits soon 
dissipated. He found his friend installed on a couch in 
front of the fire, a glass of whiskey and soda at his elbow. 
The room was large and light, the walls hung variously 
with Japanese embroideries, prints, and garments. A 
collection of two-handed swords decorated the chimney- 
piece. Grotesques and vases loomed in the corners. 
There were flowers everywhere, — potted chrysanthemums, 
azaleas, and lilies in slender, crystal holders. Greenlaw 
had a la France rose beside him, from which he re- 
freshed himself as regularly as from his glass. He flapped 
his kimono genially when Dick asked about his illness. 

" Nothing at all," he said. " Only a game to get time 
to finish my drawings." 

They feU at the political economy, but without much 
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enthusiasm. Pretty soon Greenlaw got up and rang for 
tea. 

" It's impossible to be serious in this room," he said, 
" with all these frivolous old gods and heroes grinning at 
one. By the way, here are some prints I've just got. 
They are after Hokusai. See I there's a bit of per- 
spective in this one, as if the old boy wanted to show 
what he could do if he tried." 

A servant answered the bell, and departed. A moment 
later there was a knock. "Come in," called Greenlaw, 
and a young girl entered, hesitating as she saw Dick. 

" I heard you ring, Bob, and thought you might need 
something," she said. 

" All right, Grace, I did. Tea. Come in and take a 
cup. This is my friend Gresham." 

She came forward and gave a hand to Dick, who rose, 
embarrassed. She was the girl whom he had seen two 
years before at the drill, — the same darkly bright face in 
which every feature seemed to smile, the same gallant 
figure that poised itself in graceful challenge. 

" I saw you once before," said Dick, a little quickly, " at 
the dance in our freshman year." 

" Oh, did we meet there ? " asked Miss Greenlaw. 

"No, I saw you from the balcony. You wore a red 
dress and danced with your brother and Mr. Bruce." 

He said this so sincerely that Miss Greenlaw's laugh 
was a trifled constrained. 

" How embarrassed I should have been if I had known 
that you were watching me ! " she replied. " Tell me 
some more. One always likes to hear about one's youth." 

" You met Harry Bruce for the first time. I remember 
how I envied him," continued Dick, intent only on saying 
what he had in him. 

Miss Greenlaw still smiled, but more coldly. Greenlaw 
nervously tried to save the situation. He remembered 
the occasion perfectly, and his own tactlessness or snob- 
bishness — he could hardly say which. 

" Yes," he cried. " Gresham met me like a whirlwind 
at the foot of the stairs. ' Who's that stunning creature 
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you were dancing with ? ' he cries. * The blonde ? ' says 
I. * That's Miss Bateman. Want to meet her ? ' * No, 
the little one in red.' 'Oh, that's only my sister.' And 
Gresham went off and glowered at me for two years." 

Dick blushed hotly, then paled, leaving the blood red in 
the scar across his cheek. He had never dreamed that 
Greenlaw would guess why he had cooled toward him, 
and the other's knowledge of this intimate passage in his 
life stung him like a cut. He could not utter a word. 
Greenlaw saw that he had made a mess, and rang the bell 
violently to cover his confusion. Miss Greenlaw looked 
from one to the other. 

" I should have been glad if Bob had introduced you," 
she said, without conviction. " I must have lacked part- 
ners if you saw me dancing with Aim." 

" I didn't dance," said Dick, conscientiously ; " didn't, 
and don't." 

She looked at him, puzzled by this downrightness. 

" Then why on earth should you want to meet me ? " 
she asked. ''I can do nothing but dance. CPe%t mon 

But Dick could not accept the challenge. He was 
pondering dumbly, when he heard Greenlaw saying : — 

" Hang it, stay, Grace, stay to pour, and to reign." 

"No, Bob, I can't stay, not even to reign over such 
interesting subjects." 

She laughed extenuatingly, but Dick thought her 
crueller than ever. She gave him another smile that 
mocked, and vanished, leaving Greenlaw and Dick stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug. 

"Great girl, Grace," said Greenlaw, "but light as 
thistle-down. No help at all to a serious fellow like me." 

" I have remembered her since that dance as the most 
beautiful girl I ever saw," said Dick, simply. 

" Well, well, here's the tea," cried Greenlaw. " Strong, 
with lemon ? " 

Dick made his cup as bitter as ^ssible, drank it to the 
dregs, and departed. 



CHAPTER IV 

As Dick walked home, facing the bitter gusts of the 
rising wind, he felt sore and baffled, with a sense of 
helpless ill-usage that maddened him as it had done once 
before, two years ago. That delicate interior, reflecting in 
every detail cultivated enjoyment, contrasted too harshly 
with his bare, meagre environment. Greenlaw and he 
might be intimate in the way of good fellowship when 
they met on common ground, but they were, after all, in 
different classes. Greenlaw had been right two years ago 
in not introducing him to his sister. He would have made 
an ass of himself, and she would merely have put him down 
in his proper place under her mocking little feet — even 
as this afternoon. What had he said ? He could have 
scourged himself as he recalled that futile conversation. 

For Greenlaw's world he was hopelessly unfit. No, not 
hopelessly. If he were but free, he would win the right to 
enter it, and on such terms that it should give way before 
him. That was success, to find life no longer a set of 
cramping conditions, but a mediimi in which one could 
move freely ; and the reward of success was to escape 
from the cold, friendless, cheerless state, in which he was 
merely an unattached atom, into the warm, intimate sphere 
in which Greenlaw and his like had their appointed places 
and relations. But this world was not for him, and he 
sternly forbade himself to enter it again as a beggar. 

He and Greenlaw resumed their readings in Dick's 
room, which, as Greenlaw observed, was far more suit- 
able than his own for serious work. When some weeks 
later, however, he invited Dick to dine, the latter's reso- 
lution went flying out of the window, and he accepted 
almost too eagerly. He wanted another chance to measure 
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himself in that world that he coveted. He promised him- 
self that this time Grace Greenlaw should not think him 
a fool. 

One thing only troubled him. Greenlaw had mentioned 
some show in the evening as a part of the programme — and 
Dick had promised his uncle not to go to the theatre. At 
first he was too nervously happy in the invitation to make 
any difficulties. Later he thought that he would leave 
after dinner, declining further entertainment. Then he 
realized that this would make an awkward scene. He 
would have to give an excuse. The truth sounded silly, 
and he did not lie well. In the end he sent off a letter to 
his uncle giving notice of his intention to be no longer 
bound by the restrictions as to the Sabbath and the theatre. 
By this time he was nearly self-supporting — between his 
summer work and his tutoring, — and he felt the right 
to assert his independence in minor matters. And then 
Dick's horizon lifted toward the promised evening with- 
out a cloud to break it. 

Promptly at the hour he rang the bell, and was ushered 
into the dim parlor. A moment later he heard a light 
tread on the stairs, and Miss Greenlaw sped into the 
room. Dick bounded from his seat, but stopped in dis- 
may. She had on a long blue cloak lined witii white fur, 
and a blue, diaphanous scarf tied over her head. Her 
eyes laughed at him, but their gray caught a certain cold- 
ness from the blue. 

" Good evening, Mr. Gresham," she said ; " Bob sent me 
in to say that he will be down in a minute." 

"You are going out?" asked Dick, scarcely concealing 
his chagrin. 

"Yes, and we are late already. There's the carriage! 
Good niffht," and she was off, throwing another smile 
back at him from the door. He heard her feet fall into 
a dancing step as she crossed the hall. Then the door 
banged, and an instant later he heard the carriage drive 
away. 

Not until she had gone did Dick realize how large a part 
she had played in his anticipations. An occasion which 
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he had regarded as somehow momentous was suddenly 
reduced to the commonplace. He fell to wondering about 
the coincidence of his presence and her departure. He 
was sure that Greenlaw had invited him on this evening 
to make it clear that their friendship must be independent 
of his sister. Then he checked himself, remembering that 
he was far too unimportant to enter into the calculations 
of these people. This thought, however, did not diminish 
his distaste. He sat gloomUy until Greenlaw joined him. 

"We're all alone to-night," said tiie latter, cordially, 
"just you and I and the governor." And he led the way 
to the dining room. 

The meal was depressing. Dick was worried by the 
excess of food and drink, and the interference of the 
servants. His unresponsiveness gradually froze the genial 
current of Greenlaw's conversation, which flowed more 
and more feebly. Greenlaw the elder tried to talk shop 
with his young guest, but made no great progress. There 
was relief on all sides when coffee was served, and Green- 
law cried to Dick that they would have to bolt it and run. 

At the theatre, despite his discontent, Dick could not 
suppress a thrill at the sight of the place in which he 
found himself. The fierce lights, the flamboyant decora- 
tions, the faces closely set in circles which rose tier above 
tier to the roof, all tended to startle him into eager atten- 
tion. The spectacle was " The Mikado." From the rising 
of the curtain on the opening chorus, Dick was dazzlea 
and entranced. It was not that the words seemed very 
funny, or that the music interested him much. Moreover, 
Greenlaw assured him that there was nothing of Japan in 
the piece. What appealed to him was the extraordinary 
joy that pervaded the stage before him. Everybody, from 
the wandering minstrel down to the last wight in the 
chorus, seemed to be having such an amazingly good time 
that for Dick the illusion was complete, the play was 
real. 

One of the three maidens, whom he learned to recognize 
as Pitti Sing, struck him somehow as an old acquaintance. 
Her face was scarcely recognizable in its oriental make-up, 
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her figure was disguised in a flowing yellow kimono, but 
there was something about her step and carriage that 
was familiar. She was beginning to sing ; the music was 
diminished to a thin strain, and the audience was hushed 
in expectation. 

'* For he's going to marry Yum Yum — " 

she sang, and as she sang she danced, — danced with long, 
sliding steps, her slim, loosely clad body swaying in 
rhythmic curves to the careless humor of her singing. 
Then, as the chorus and orchestra took up the tune, she 
whirled faster and faster, in absolute abandonment to the 
spirit of the notes, to throw herself at last, exhausted, at 
me feet of Eatishaw, her face hidden, but her little Jap- 
anese-shod feet still twinkling, in time to the music, from 
under her yellow robe. 

The applause was tremendous. The girl stood and 
bowed ; then came forward and bowed again. Her gay, 
piquant little face was all alight with triumph, and her 
eyes, yellow-brown in the gleam of the footlights, opened 
wide with the surprise and pleasure of a child. She was 
brilliantly happy. It was the sincerity of her tempera- 
ment as much as the grace of her performance that won 
the audience. The leader gave the encore signal, and the 
figure was repeated, sung and danced with the same verve 
to its finish. Again the audience clamored ; again the 
encore ; and once again the insistent applause. 

" She'll kill herself," groaned Greenlaw. « Sh, sh, sh," 
and he tried to effect a diversion. 

The leader attempted to resume the piece, but the 
applause became more frantic. Two or three men in the 
gallery shouted, " Rossiter, Rossiter." 

" What do they say ? " asked Dick, for the first instant 
turning his eyes from the girl. 

" Rossiter ; that's her name, — Florence Rossiter," said 
Greenlaw. 

" Why, it's Flossie Burke," said Dick. 

" The devil! Do you know her ? " queried Greenlaw. 

"I — I've met her," said Dick ; and as Greenlaw eyed 
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him with a humorous lifting of the brow, he added : " at 
a cheap dance on Washington Street. But that was two 
years ago. How long has she been here? " 

" She was in the ballet and chorus last winter, I believe. 
This year she has been the star of the company. I'll take 
you round to her dressing room and introduce you after 
the show," he finished, with the conscious air oi a boy of 
the world. 

For the rest of the opera Dick had eyes only for the 
Irish face in its Japanese setting. He grudged every 
moment when Pitti Sing was not in the centre of the 
stage. As she sang, — 

<< When a man's afraid, a beautiful maid 
Is a charming sight to see. 
And it's oh, I'm glad, that moment sad 
Was cheered by the sight of me." 

he could not help applying the words. He remembered 
the evening when he had first seen her, — when, sore and 
angry as he was, she had unconsciously given him healing. 
Now to-night, unconsciously again, she had made him forget 
his disappointment, and had charmed away his chagrin. 

Greenlaw evidently decided, on reflection, that there 
might be difficulties in getting admitted behind the scenes. 
As the curtain finally went down, he rose briskly. 

" It's a bit late to see her to-night, isn't it ? What do 
you think of a stein at Jakey Wirth's ? " 

Dick thought badly of it, but he did not venture to 
question Greenlaw's opinion. With half a sigh he yielded. 
At least they could talk about her over their beer. They 
locked arms and so strolled down town to the big beer 
hall, where Greenlaw replied to Dick's questions with a 
pretty full account of Florence Burke's career since, in the 
illness of the girl who was cast for Pitti Sing, she had un- 
expectedly got a chance to make her debut. 

" She's a winner," he concluded. " I'll take you around 
to see her on Sunday afternoon. Lots of fellotvs go. 
She's a bully little girl, and straight too. Let's drink to 
her. Au%trmkeny And they clinked glasses with en- 
thusiasm. 




CHAPTER V 

Dick went twice more to see ^ The Mikado " before he 
rather awkwardly reminded Greenlaw of his promise. 

^ Sure/' said the latter, cordially. ** Let's make it next 
Sunday." 

But the next Sunday Greenlaw had an engagement, and 
it was not until Dick had pressed the matter again that he 
took it up seriously. 

^^ Seems to me you're damned anxious to get there," he 
said, quizzically. ^^ It's a taste I didn't look for in you, 
Gresham. Well, let's go to-day." 

They had just finished a stiff chapter on rent and un- 
earned increment, and both were ready for Ughter things. 
They left Dick's room and Greenlaw insisted on pickmg 
up a cab. 

^^She hangs out in a little flat up on Huntington 
Avenue," he explained. " We'd never get there on foot." 

Once in the building, they were guided to the apart- 
ment by the sounds of piano and voice. 

" Damn it all," said Greenlaw, " she's studying, and 
probably won't let us in ; " but his fear was premature. 

They found the room and the lady in admirable disorder. 
Chairs, tables, and rugs were pushed together at one side, 
and the pile was littered with theatrical magazines, photo- 

fraphic proofs, and musical scores. At the piano sat Miss 
lossiter, in a pink silk peignoir, low cut and loose sleeved, 
to allow free play to throat and arms. Without rising, 
she half turned, and gave Greenlaw a thin, white hand, 
which he caressed for an instant in his broad, brown one, 
before she snatched it away. 

"Don't you know better than to come bothering me 
when I'm getting up a new part ? " she asked. " Or per- 
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haps you haven't heard that I'm going to sing Javotte in 
*Erminie' next week." 

" I couldn't help it," rejoined Greenlaw. " This chap 
made me come — Dick Gresham — one of our fellows. 
He knew you when you were Flossie Burke, and danced 
in a cheap hole on Washington Street." 

The girl flung herself around on her piano-stool. " So 
you've come at last, have you, Mr. Gresham ? Didn't I 
tell you to hurry up because I should be busy later ? 
WeU, I am." 

She flashed a defiant look at Dick, but her eyes softened 
as they met his. " You were afraid of me, weren't you ? " 
she added, half tenderly. " I knew you were timid." 

" I'm very sorry," said Dick, " but I've seen you when 
you didn't know it." 

" At the theatre ? " she asked. " In * The Mikado ' ? 
How do you think I am ? " 

" Great," said Dick, heartily. ** It's the only play I've 



ever seen." 



" Pshaw ! Then you don't know anything about it," 
she said, with disappointment. 

She rose, yawning and clasping her hands behind her 
head, exposing her white, thin arms to the shoulders. 
Witli her eyes half shut she looked at Dick, and smiled 
again. 

" You must come next week and hear me in * Erminie.' 
I've got the prettiest soubrette's costume you ever saw — 
or Mr. Greenlaw either." 

She fluttered across the room and rang a bell. 

" Tea, I suppose, for you, Mr. Greenlaw. Won't you 
take a highball, Mr. Gresham, — I shall call you Dick, by 
the way, because I like it, — or shall I make you a cock- 
tail ? I've got a new shaker. Barney sent it with the 
funniest note you ever saw, — silver with my monogram. 
I've lost it, I'm afraid, — the note. I'd much rather have 
lost the shaker, because I'd make him get me another." 

Under the girl's direction, the men disentangled a sofa 
from the mass of furniture, and moved it in front of the 
window. 
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" Now the table — lift it over," she commanded, " and 
come and sit down. I'll sit in the middle. There are a 
couple of old maids across the avenue who watch for me with 
a field-glass, and think evil. I like to encourage them." 

The tea was brought, and with it bottles of many- 
shapes and hues. Dick declined the cocktail. 

" Not even if I sweeten it ? " she said. " Oh, well. 
I began your education two years ago. Now I'll go on 
with it. Shall I ? " Her eyes, in their wide, childlike 
innocence, became a temptation. " Only you must come 
oftener to school. Do you know," she said, softly, " I've 
sometimes wondered why you came that night to Frey- 
mann's, and if I should ever see you again." 

" Am I here or not ? " said Greenlaw, jumping up ; 
" because if I'm not, I'll get out. You two are getting so 
thick that it hurts my modesty. Besides, Gresham is a 
serious man like myself. I won't have him debauched." 

Dick rose also, but held a minute the hand that she 
gave him. 

" You will see me as often as you will let me come," 
he said, " and I shall see you — much oftener. You are 
awfully good to me," he added. " I'll tell you how some- 
time — about that night at Freymann's, and you must 
tell me a lot about yourself and your success." 

The men said good-by, and walked away, Dick fatu- 
ously contented with himself. He had never enjoyed a 
half hour so thoroughly — and it was simply because she 
had liked him, and had shown him that she did. " She 
18 good to me," he thought, and felt himself warmed and 
cheered. 

He did not call again at the apartment on Huntington 
Avenue for some weeks, though he saw Florence Rossiter 
in "Erminie." He thought of her as a pleasure to be 
taken sparingly and with distrust. Moreover, he was very 
busy with tutoring and examinations. One day, however, 
in early spring, he found a note awaiting him, in a bold 
hand, which contrasted oddly with the diminutive, violet- 
tinted and scented sheet. It was very brief, and indicated. 
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in the third person, that Miss Rossiter hoped to have Mr. 
Gresham's company at supper on the following Sunday. 

Dick went, was reproached lightly for his defection, in- 
troduced casually to two or three of the people nearest, 
and left to make his way as he could. He found it easy. 
Several of the men present were in Florence's company, 
and all the girls. One of the former was Worden, the 
comedian, whose name had become familiar to Dick on the 
theatre program. The supper was informal ; everybody 
cooked something in a chafing-dish, and Dick scored a hit 
with the steak by the simple expedient of pouring in 
plenty of Madeira, and then scarcely cooking it at all. 
Worden carved it, emitting the while growls, like a dog 
excited by the smell of blood, — a performance that was 
much enjoyed. The talk was cheap, but spontaneously 
effervescent, and sparkling with brilliant slang. Although 
Dick could not join in it, and did not always understand 
it, he did not feel left out. On the contrary, he was sur- 
prisingly at his ease, and enjoyed it all hugely. 

After supper the dishes were pushed aside. One of 
the men played a 'cello solo ; Worden imitated Duse and 
Sarah Bernhardt; Miss Rossiter danced on the table. 
They chaffed Dick good-naturedly on his theatrical ex- 
perience. What did he do with plays ? Studied them ? 
What plays ? " Hamlet " and " Romeo and Juliet " ? Just 
the thing. In a twinkling he was hoisted to the table to 
play Juliet in the balcony scene to Miss Rossiter's Romeo. 
They gave the lines with much spirit. Indeed, Dick be- 
gan to find the situation almost too poignant as he looked 
down into the girl's passionate eyes, and when in defiance 
of the book she scaled the balcony, and they rushed to- 
gether in a stage embrace, he was surprised to find her 
cheek wet with tears. He held her a moment to give 
her time to hide them ; then they bowed together to the 
applauding house. 

When the party broke up, Dick found himself walking 
down town with Worden and a tall, quiet fellow to whom 
he had not yet spoken. After a few blocks Worden 
turned off with a " Good night, Renshaw ; good night, 
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' »nd the two, thus introduced, continTied on 
their v»y together. It appeared that Reosliaw was a 
mmt«r, utd to him Dick put one or two questions which 
had been in his mind since he had seen the Japanese 
pciuta in Greenlaw's room. Benshaw had a studio not 
BU front Dick's quarters, and as they climhed Beacon Hill, 
he iavited the hoy to come in. It was long after mid- 
ttij^ht, but Renshaw did not seem to notice it, and Dick 
was too much fascinated with the evening not to be eager 
li> prolong it. They stumbled up three flights of stairs 
Uth> a big room, half hgbted through the window by the 
rays of an arc light farther up the hill. Among the 
id^ows Dick could see an immense easel, a piano, a stove, 
a half dozen chairs, and a divan on which Ren^aw evi- 
«^tly slept. The latter, after some groping, found 
Matches and made a light, started up the sunken coal 
ftro, and set water to boil for coffee. Meanwhile, Dick 
•auntered about the room, looking at the half-finished 
oan vases. 

" Here's one I was doing of Miss Rossiter last year," 
Muarked Renshaw. " Hold on, I'll put it on the easel." 
He pulled it into the light, and Dick saw a dark fore- 
ground vaguely suggesting the orchestra of a theatre, the 
•toge marked oy a dim curve of footlights, and in the 
OMttre the figure of a girl in ballet costume. She was 
|Kuaed on the toes of one foot, swaying forward, with the 
^ai« of the lime-light full on her graceful, slender limbs, 
w» her bright face with its wide, appealing eyes, on her 
•hining, red-golden hair. It was Florence, and Dick 
•*»rted back, almost with shame. It seemed outrageous 
.> see her thus exposed. Renshaw was knitting his brows 
r his Avork. 

JWy God," he said, half unconsciously, "if I could get 

IJiJie of the leg like Degas. The light's all ri^t, 

""n't it? But you're more interested in the girl 

"^ " iflture," he added, tolerantly. "Here, I've 

" graphs." 

h drawer, and threw out a dozen pictures 
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" By Jove, look at that back I " he went on, singling out 
one for admiration. " Did you ever see a thin girl have 
a back and shoulders like that ? I wanted to paint her 
that way, but she had to have the stagy one, though it was 
a fearfully hard pose." 

The photographs made Dick more uncomfortable than 
the painting. While Renshaw was pouring the coffee, he 
dropped them and went to look at other pictures. He 
was disgusted, angry ; only the unconsciousness of his host 
kept him from becoming furious. 

" What shall you do with it ? " he asked, while he 
stirred his coffee. 

" With what? the danseuse ? Send it to the St. Botolph, 
and sell it if I can." 

" Won't Miss Rossiter object ? " 

" Not she. Why should she ? Perhaps if she is in luck 
she will buy it herself, and anyway it will advertise her." 

At this Dick fell silent. Renshaw finished his coffee, 
and sat down at the piano. From touching the keys idly 
he drifted into a wonderful little melody, which in turn 
died away into remote space and time. " I'd like to paint 
that," he said, abstractedly. 

" What is it ? " asked Dick. 

"It's one of the nocturnes — Chopin," he replied. 
" Look out there," he pointed to the window which gave 
on the vast, blue shadow of the city. " Look, while I play. 
Turn out the light, though, first." He touched the keys 
again. " Isn't it the same thing ? " he called. " Listen." 

Dick felt hopelessly that he was in a world of emotion 
which was beyond him. As Renshaw began again, he ros6 
to go. The other invited him to return, but without 
rising from the piano. As Dick stumbled out of the 
dark studio and down the pitchy stairs, he heard the 
strains growing faint behind him: 



CHAPTER VI 

Dick awoke late the next morning with a headache, a 
furry taste in his mouth, and a heaviness in his limbs. 
In literature he knew that these symptoms invariably 
followed a night of dissipation, and from literature also 
he knew the remedy. With a feeling that he had really 
been gay, he dragged himself to the pharmacy on the 
comer, and called for a bromo-seltzer. He felt disin- 
clined to work, and though he reported at the laboratory, 
he dawdled and blundered the morning away. It was a 
glorious day; one of the mistakes of early March which 
in its deceptive promise rejoices the ever hoping heart of 
man. After luncheon Dick loafed about in the sunshine. 
He could not help giving Greenlaw, as he passed, a hint 
of where he had been the night before, and Greenlaw 
stopped to ask him genially about the company. 

" Couldn't get around myself," he said. " Did Flossie 
ask for me ? " 

Dick regretted being obliged to state that Greenlaw's 
absence had passed unnoticed. 

The other went on, but Dick lingered. It had occurred 
to him that he might cut his work altogether that after- 
noon. Across the square was a building which he had 
known as the Art Museum, but which he had never 
entered. He remembered reading that there was an 
excellent Japanese collection there. He wandered over 
and spent an hour or more among the pictures, trying to 
tag them with such scraps of art criticism as he remem- 
bered from Renshaw's talk. The day outside was too 
brilliant, however, and next he found himself walking 
southward, gradually approaching Miss Rossiter's apart- 
ment. In his present mood he wanted to see her, to 
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revive the pleasure of last night. He was a bit uncertain 
about presenting himself so soon, but after passing the 
door once or twice he entered and went up. 

Florence was at home. She came in at once, half run- 
ning, to greet him. 

"I knew you would come again," she cried. "Sit 
down, and I'll make you a cocktail." 

" I thought that perhaps you would go for a walk with 
me," said Dick, before assenting. 

" Sure," she said, " the afternoon's made for us ; but 
won't you take something first?" 

Dick made the short day an excuse for hastening out, 
and in a minute she was ready. They walked into the 
new park. The earth was still brown, the trees black, 
but spring was in the sunshine, the air, and the mild 
Italian sky. The girl wore a green gown and a broad 
green hat. She seemed an anticipation of Primavera, 
and Dick looked to see the bare twigs burst into leaf at 
her approach, and the turf grow green behind her foot- 
steps. She was very quiet, — not at all the noisy creature 
of the night before, — and suddenly it came over Dick 
that this was the first time that they had been alone 
together, the first time in his life that he had been alone 
with a girl. 

They talked about the gayety of the evening before, and 
Dick told of his visit to Renshaw's rooms. 

"You saw his daub of me, then?" asked Florence. 
" Rotten, wasn't it ? " 

" No," he replied; " I thought it was wonderfully good, 
except for — " 

" For what ? " she insisted. 

" Well, for the pose," said Dick. " I can't understand 
how you could do it." 

" It was hard," said Florence. " I couldn't keep it but 
a moment at a time, and I got awfuUy tired. But it was 
effective, didn't you think ? " 
" That wasn't what I meant," he said, conscientiously. 
" I meant the costume and all that. I don't see how you 
could let him paint you that way." 
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** Oh," said Florence. She did not speak again for a 
minute, and when Dick looked at her he saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. She was trying to control her 
voice. 

" I'm awfully sorry," he said, penitently, but she broke 
in. 

" Don't ever you dare to speak to a girl about such a 
thing again." Then she caught her breath in a sob, and 
put one gloved hand over her eyes. Dick seized the 
other. 

" Don't, don't," he implored. " I had no right to say 
anything about it. I didn't mean to. Of course I don't 
understand." 

"No, of course you don't," she replied in a minute. 
"Why is it any worse for me to pose to one man in 
tights in a studio than to pose before a thousand on the 
stage ? And that isn't wrong, is it ? But there isn't a 
man in the world who isn't nasty — just nasty." 

" I beg your pardon," repeated Dick. " I didn't mean 
— I meant only this, — that I like you so much, — you 
have been so good to me, — that I was angry that that 
fellow, that you — " 

She was looking at him attentively now. Suddenly 
she clapped her hands. 

" You mean that you're jealous," she cried. " Well, if 
you only knew how hateful I was to poor Ren ! Didn't 
he tell you how I punished him ? No wonder he is too 
sick of that picture to finish it, let alone that I'm not 
going to stand for him any more." 

" Oh, aren't you ? " cried Dick, with relief. 

" No. When I was a scrap of a thing, before I got my 
start, I used to earn a little money as a model, and then 
when Ren wanted to do me, I thought it would be a good 
thing for us both. But he's been awfully slow with it, and 
missed two shows already. And I told him that I knew 
some one who would buy it as soon as he exhibits it, too." 

She looked a little archly at Dick as she said this, but 
he did not follow the lead. He was looking away from 
her across the river and the marshes. 
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"What do you mean by saying I have been good to 
you ? " she asked, after a minute's silence. 

He came back to her eyes with a smile. " Why, the 
night at Freymann's. I'll tell you about it sometime. 
And then I never had so good a time in my whole life as 
last night. That's what I wanted to tell you to-day. I 
haven't been much among people, and generally have an 
awkward time, but last night — " 

" You liked the crowd ? " said Florence, approvingly. 
"They are a jolly lot. Worden's capital." 

" Yes," said Dick, with enthusiasm. " I couldn't under- 
stand why they were so cordial, so pleasant to me." 

" Oh, that's the spirit of the profession," said Florence. 
" We don't have to bother about any etiquette. We do 
what we want to. That's the only way to live — just for 
what you want at the moment. Get it if you can ; if not, 
try to want something else more." 

Dick dissented from this easy philosophy, but she went 
on, not heeding him. 

" That's why I posed for Ren. I thought I wanted to 
see myself painted in a red light, but I found it wasn't 
half so much fun as the real thing." 

" You have to be sure of what you want," remarked 
Dick. 

" Yes, but the people I know are, and they generally 
tell you, and if you want the same thing, it's all right, and 
if you don't, you say so, so it's all plain sailing anyway. 
That's bohemia," she finished, lucidly. "You'd better 
join it." * 

Dick started a little at the suggestion. They had 
circled about the park and were returning toward Flor- 
ence's apartment. The sun was setting. The warmth 
and fragrance had gone out of the air, leaving it chill, 
clear, odorless. It was coming cold once more. The 
pools in the roadway were skimmed with ice, and the 
muddy ruts were hardening and whitening. The evening 
was pallid after the brilliant afternoon. 

" I can't do what I want," he said, " at least only oc- 
casionally, but I'll come in when I can." 
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** Well, see that you do," she said. 

They were rather silent until they reached her door. 
Then she held out her hand. 

" I'd ask you in for supper, but we have to eat in such 
a rush to get off to the theatre. Come next Sunday," 
and with a smile she vanished. 

Dick threw himself into his work for the rest of the 
week, but when Sunday came he found himself drawn 
almost passionately to the little apartment where the 
feast of good fellowship was going on. He was lonely. 
He went to supper in the dingy basement restaurant a 
block away, but go back to his room he could not. He 
looked at his watch. Florence might be dancing, or 
Worden imitating Bernhardt. Perhaps he would walk 
back with Renshaw, and hear some more of that haunting 
music. His life was so poor in sensation that it seemed 
cruelty to something within him to shut up this door so 
hospitably opened. He turned his steps toward Hunting- 
ton Avenue. 

After this, Dick became a regular visitor on Sunday 
evenings. There were always plenty of others about, and 
though their presence did not keep Florence from show- 
ing frankly how much she liked him, it prevented private 
talk between them except in snatches. Then one after- 
noon, just as the weather had finally turned warm and 
fine after a rainy spring, Dick got a message at his room 
to the effect that a lady was waiting for him below in a 
carriage. Surprised, he ran down to find Florence sit- 
ting in a trim little buggy, holding down a mettlesome 
pony. 

"Jump in, Dickie," she cried. '* We're going to the 
races." 

" But I can't," answered Dick. " I've got a chap com- 
ing to be tutored this afternoon, and lots of work to do 
myself." 

" Oh, drop that, and come on. It's delicious driving." 
Then, as Dick hesitated, " Come, it's the first time I've 
ever asked anything of you, and it's very important. 
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You can't know what a difference it makes to me," she 
added. 

She was fascinating in her little seriousness, smiling 
down at him with innocent, appealing eyes from imder 
the rose-trimmed edge of a great Louis XV hat. Dick 
resisted no longer, but climbed up beside her. She shook 
the reins, and they were off, out by Beacon Street and the 
new boulevard to Chestnut Hill. At first her driving 
needed all her care, but when they passed on to the 
broader avenue, she leaned back and looked at Dick. 

" Well," she said, " why don't you ask the question ? " 

" Ask what question ? " 

" Where did you get it ? I'U tell you, anyway. Barney 
gave it to me." 

" Who's Barney ? " asked Dick. 

" Oh, he's a rich fellow about here. He's been awfully 
nice to me. We shall probably run across him to-day. 
That's why I wanted you with me." 

" Do you want me to meet him ? " asked Dick, blankly. 

She laughed. " Just as you please. No, I just want 
him to see you with me in the rig he gave me." 

" Oh," said Dick, half comprehending. " As a joke ? " 

"Not a bit," she said. "Dead earnest. He'll be 
awfully cut up." 

" Naturally," said Dick ; " and I should think he'd 
rather want to cut me up. But I don't yet see the point." 

" Don't you, Uttle boy ? " she rejoined. " Well, I'll 
explain. A man pays five hundred or so for a turnout 
that he gives to a girl. He expects that the girl will 
show her gratitude by coming around to drive him out to 
the races, in sight of all the world — that and other things. 
Now he sees me on the very day I receive his present, driv- 
ing another man, and what does that tell him ? Isn't that 
a pretty straight answer ? " 

Dick grew very sober. " I should think it would have 
been much better to have refused the present in the first 
place," he said ; " and as it is, you ought not to go to the 
races, and I have a strong objection to being in the busi- 
ness at all." 
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" But why, Dick ? You're not afraid of him — of course 
not. And don't you see what an immense service you're 
doing me ? " She laid her hand on his. " It's the pointed- 
est, blankest thing I can do to him, and it will save me from 
I don't know what — lots of bother, anyway. Please, please, 
Dick, don't go back on me. Do you know, I think you're 
the only friend I have — the best one, the safest. Do 
you remember that you were going to tell me why you 
said I was good to you — that night at Freymann's ? I 
wish you would. I like being good to people that I 
like." 

" Yes, I remember," said Dick, gravely. " I had been 
awfuUy snubbed that afternoon, turned down so hard that 
I was sick and sore enough to kill myself. Then I met 
you, and you were kind and interested in me, and it helped 
me to pull myself together." 

"Oh I " said Florence. Then, with feminine directness, 
" Was it another girl ? " 

" No," said Dick, " that is, only partly. It wasn't any- 
thing the girl did, for I didn't know her. I wanted to, 
though." 

Florence made no comment, but flicked the horse ner- 
vously. They were ascending a wide, curving avenue, 
with great trees, which shaded it, though they had but the 
meagre verdure of spring on them. Carriages filled the 
way, handsome landaus, buggies, and phaetons, omnibuses 
from the neighboring railroad stations. Florence directed 
her horse skilfully through the press, and at the entrance 
gave him up to one of the grooms. Then they went to 
find their places in time for the first heat. 

" I'd like awfully to have something up on Merry Devil," 
she said, as she glanced at her program. " He's a sure 
thing, I'm told, and yet the papers have bragged so about 
Philistine that he's the favorite. Have you a five, Dickie ? 
Go and put it up, there's a dear. We'll win our supper, 
anyway." 

Dick, by chance, had five dollars, and went obediently 
to place it on Merry Devil. When he returned, he found 
Florence surrounded by several men. At a glance he 
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knew that they were quite a different crowd from the 
bohemian set that frequented the apartment on Sunday 
night. He supposed that Barney was among them, and 
braced himself for the great scene. 

"Oh, here's my escort, Mr. Gresham," announced 
Florence. " He's been to put up a trifle on Merry Devil." 

" Has he ? " replied one. " I'm sorry for him then, for 
Merry Devil's in a rotten mood. I doubt if they can 
bring him to the post." 

The one addressed as Barney eyed Dick with amused 
tolerance, and inquired mildly if he had enjoyed the ride 
out, and what he thought of the horse. He was rather 
slight, with a thin face, and a black mustache. His head 
showed bald when he took off his tall hat to bow to 
passers-by. He evidently thought that Dick was an 
actor, for finding that he knew nothing about race-horses, 
he obligingly turned his conversation to the pleasures 
of stage life, reminiscences of old players, and the like. 
Finding no response here, he turned aside to speak to 
Florence of his yacht, always with his quiet, indifferent, 
unassuming air. The other men were boisterous without 
gayety. Dick thought their talk abominably corrupt. 
Florence was as noisy as they, but when Barney turned to 
her, she became embarrassed and silent. The other men 
fell off after a while, but Barney seemed to find a certain 
feeble sport in prolonging the situation. The constraint 
of the others did not affect him. He was unconquerably 
kind. He sympathized with Dick when Merry Devil 
made a vnretched start, and finished well in the rear. 
When, after this, Florence thought it time to leave, he 
insisted on sending his man to find her horse and lead 
him through the press of carriages to the gate. 

" It's a nasty place for a girl to drive out of," he said. 

" But Dick will look out for me," protested Florence. 

" Mr. Gresham wiU want his eyes for something besides 
the horse," he said; "and, excuse me, I shoifld never 
forgive myself if any harm came to you through my 
gift." 

And with this shot, delivered in his gentlest tones, he 
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raised his hat and departed, leaving Florence and Dick to 
be led to the gate like two naughty children. 

The ride home was silent. Dick was ashamed and 
furious at having exposed himself ; Florence was vaguely 
dissatisfied. She was sincerely grieved at losing Dick's 
money, and disappointed at not winning a supper. They 
left the team at the stable where Barney kept his horses, 
and strolled down Huntington Avenue. 

" There isn't a thing in the house to eat," said Florence, 
dispiritedly, "and the people are all out, — but come up, 
and we'll forage." 

" I haven't any cash about me," said Dick, " except a 
quarter." 

" Oh, good," cried Florence, " that'll buy a lobster." 

The lobster changed the face of things. There proved 
to be eggs, milk, crackers, and cheese in the larder. 
Florence cooked the lobster d la Newburg^ while Dick 
scrambled the eggs. The girl's good spirits returned in 
force, and in the warmth of her temperament Dick lost 
his iU-humor. They made a joyous little menage together. 
Afterward, they sat at the window smoking cigarettes, 
waiting for the carriage to take Florence to the theatre. 
Florence blew a ring of smoke at Dick's nose. 

" Do you know what I'm thinking ? " she asked, sud- 
denly. " But I'd better not tell you. You'd misunder- 
stand me, or be shocked." 

" Yes, tell me," coaxed Dick. 

" Well, I was thinking how fine it would be if we could 
go off together this summer — just for a few weeks, you 
know. Down to the coast somewhere, and take a cottage 
for ourselves — with Lulu, of course." 

Dick rose in alarm. He had felt the danger in Flossie's 
attraction, but the menace of this entanglement startled 
him — especially as for an instant he felt the temptation 
go over him like a wave. 

" I'm afraid it's out of the question," he said, gravely. 
" You know I have to work, and I'm already engaged for 
the summer right up to the end." 

Then he felt that the crisis demanded more fundamental 
treatment. 
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" Look here, Flossie," he said, " you and I both have 
our careers, and we shall only muddle them by — by 
makin? fools of ourselves." 

" Of course," said Flossie ; "but what is making a fool 
of yourself ? It isn't having a good time when you can." 

" Yes, it is," said Dick, " when that good time breaks up 
all your serious plans. What could you do with your wort 
if you were, say, married to me ? " 

"Who said anything about getting married ? " retorted 
the girl. " I know that you're a lot better for me than 
the other men that I see — Barney and the rest. If you'd 
say ' yes,' I shouldn't think of going on Barney's yacht. 
Then I know you'd like our life — I mean us actors and 
so on. We're gypsies, but we're free to do as we like. 
I'm going to New York next year. Why don't you chuck 
your grinding and come down there, and go into news- 
paper work, or I'll get you a job at the theatre ? We 
could see each other then. Perhaps you'd become my 
manager." 

Dick had left her and was pacing up and down the 
room. When he came back he stood above the girl, looking 
straight down into her eyes. As he caught their flashing 
changes he thought of the spirit in the old tale, whicn 
assumed aU shapes and forms, but if held fast returned at 
last to its own. He looked steadily, until her eyes were 
soft, innocent, childlike, as he had known them. 

" Florence," he said, " I want you to promise me that 
you won't go near Kellogg's yacht this summer." 

" Sure," cried the girl, "on condition." 

" On no condition," he cried. " Just because it's right ; 
just because you've got to save yourself." 

" Is that all you're thinking of — of me ? Not a bit of 
yourself ? " 

" Of course I'm thinking of you. What right have I 
— that is, I am your friend and I want you to keep 
straight." 

" Just from a philanthropic interest in my welfare ? 
You'd better become a city missionary, and go into rescue 
work." Th^n, as he looked black, she reached her hand 
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to him. " Don't get mad. You know I am grateful. I'll 
do what you ask me if you'll ask me for your own sake." 

" But that would be wrong, too," said Dick. " No. I'll 
ask it. For my sake, Flossie, don't have anything to do 
with Barney's yachting party this summer." 

" I promise,' she cried, " honor bright ; " and raised her 
head toward his face. 

He bent over and kissed her cheek. She threw her 
arms suddenly about his neck. 

" Oh, Dick, you are the best one for me," she said. 

For a second he wavered as he looked into her eyes, 
ardent again ; but the rattle of wheels came up from the 
pavement. Flossie released him and rose with a bound. 

" There's the carriage. I must go. Good night." 



CHAPTER VII 

The spring came on apace. The examinations were 
impending, and Dick had lost much time. The people 
whom he had met at Florence Rossiter's had interested 
him in several things besides the theatre, — in music, in 
pictures, in life. He had begun to go often to the Art 
Museum and to the various exhibitions. He went occa- 
sionally to the symphony concerts. The greater freedom 
of his life required more money, and he had necessarily 
taken more pupils and thus had little time for study. 
Accordingly, he came to his examinations with less confi- 
dence than ever before. He had done his work less con- 
scientiously ; he was tired ; and he was forced to admit 
that he had lost interest. Moreover, his relation with 
Florence Rossiter was perplexing. More than once, in 
the midst of a stiff grind, he found himself thinking of 
her problem and of his own responsibility toward her. 
Naturally, the results of his examinations were less satis- 
factory than usual, and the professors, who had begun to 
take note of him, mentally marked him down to second- 
rate. 

In the summers Purdy managed an establishment for 
fitting boys for college, and this year he had asked Dick 
to be one of his staff. The work began early in June and 
continued vigorously through the three months. Dick 
had not had a vacation for four years, and was terribly 
fatigued. Purdy saw that he was not up to his work and 
spared him as much as possible. In August, when Green- 
law and Bruce came through the village, bicycling from 
Boston to Greenlaw's summer house farther up the coast, 
Purdy urged Dick to accept their invitation to join them 
for a week. Dick suspected that he should find life 
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among the Greenlaws a bit oppressive, but it would be a 
good antidote for bohemia. He accepted Greenlaw's in- 
vitation. 

Two days of unlimited fresh air, exercise, freedom from 
mental strain, and easy comradeship did much to restore 
his nervous tone. Late in the afternoon of the second 
day they toiled up the last hill to the great house fronting 
the sea, gray as the rocks on which it hung. Two girls 
waved a welcome to them from the piazza, and one ran 
across the lawn to meet them. It was Grace. Dick's 
heart beat a little faster, but her bright eagerness was all 
for Harry Bruce. She did not know that Dick was there 
until Greenlaw brought him forward. 

" Here, Grace. You remember Gresham ? " 

"I think so," responded the girl, scarcely turning. 
"How do you do, Mr. Gresham?" 

Then they all went on to the house, Bruce walking with 
Grace. 

The other girl stood awaiting them on the steps of the 
veranda, where the golden-green vines and the shadow of 
the house made a frame and a background for her white- 
clad figure. The sunlight, falling through the leaves, 
touchea the tanned skin of her face and arms to rich fair- 
ness. She greeted Bruce without altering her position, 
but as Dick was a little behind, she had to step forward 
to give him her hand with prompt cordiality. Grace had 
barely murmured his name and hers — Miss Somers. 

As they stood together for a moment, Grace commented 
on the time it had taken her brother and Bruce to ride 
from Boston. Dick tried to explain that his preparations 
and slow riding had held them back a day or two, but the 
girl ignored his remark so pointedly that he began to feel 
really uncomfortable. Miss Somers, however, took up his 
explanation. 

"Don't try to draw our fire, Mr. Gresham. They 
deserve it. They're a week behind time. Bringing 
another man is an extenuating circumstance, though, that 
we can consider." 

Dick turned toward her gratefully. She was taller 
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than Grace, and carried herself with the greater dignity 
of an added year or two. Her features were modelled 
in strong lines, which might have been severe without the 
mass of black hair which shadowed her face, and the smile 
which lighted it. Her eyes met Dick's kindly for an 
instant, before she went on in her light, firm voice : — 

" Another mitigating fact is that Mr. Kellogg was here 
with his yacht most of last week, so that we haven't 
missed you." 

"Barney Kellogg?" ejaculated Greenlaw, in a tone 
which forced him immediately to add, " I beg your pardon, 
Eleanor. I forgot that he's a friend jof yours." 

" Remember it, please, when he comes again," said Miss 
Somers. " He's going to call on his way back Wednes- 
day." 

"Yes," called Grace, from the window. "And he's 
promised to take us all to Bar Harbor when the squadron 
is there, for the admiral's ball." 

" Hm," remarked Greenlaw. " Wait and see what the 
governor says." 

"Mamma will go," said Miss Somers. She spoke in 
the lightest of voices, but there was decision in her tone. 

" Come on, Dick. Come, Harry," called Greenlaw, and 
the men withdrew to change their dusty clothes before 
dinner. 

Dick had started at the name of Barney Kellogg. For 
an instant he wondered if Florence could have broken her 
promise — but no, of course the yacht would not be here 
if she were on it. At any rate, he would not wait to see. 
He would leave before Kellogg could return. 

When he went downstairs to dinner, he met Mr. 
Greenlaw and Mrs. Somers, the latter a stately person, 
evidently a relative, for Grace called her Aunt Caroline. 
Mr. Greenlaw did not in the least remember Dick, and 
Mrs. Somers, after an instant's inspection through her 
lorgnette, forgot him. Grace ignored him. But for Miss 
Somers, who sat beside him, he would have been quite 
submerged. The talk concerned people and parties at 
the larger resorts on the coast, on which subjects Mrs. 
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Somers exhibited amazing seriousness, and Mr. Greenlaw 
amusing indifference. When KeUogg was mentioned, Bob 
showed his teeth, but Miss Somers raised her hands in 
a deprecating gesture. 

" But he's so amusing I " she said. " It's fascinating to 
think that such a dear little man can be as wicked as they 
say he is. "He's like a problem play," she finished, 
"improper as you like, but he reaUy does you good." 

Dick looked at her in surprise. He wanted to support 
Greenlaw, but her smile tripped his utterance. Still, he 
wondered if she really knew what a serpent she was 
introducing into that paradise. Later in the evening, 
as he watched the two Greenlaws play billiards, he felt 
a vague impulse to warn her. He looked out on the 
veranda, hoping that she might be there, but he saw only 
Grace and Harry Bruce walking together. Bruce asked 
him, with some constraint, to come oat and view the sea 
by moonlight, but Grace made no sign. 

The next day at breakfast, before the others appeared, 
Greenlaw declared it just the day for fishing, and in his 
authority as host bore down Dick's objection that he had 
promised to show Miss Somers how to tell the age of the 
rocks. It was robust, masculine weather ; gray, with a 
fresh wind blowing. It took both men to mana&^e the 
boat, but the struggle was inspiring. Dick pulled him- 
self together wonderfully. Out there on the sullen ocean, 
under the threatening sky, what in God's name did any- 
thing matter ? His petty difficulties with society and 
with himself vanished. Desires, ambitions, perplexities, 
burdens, all vanished. Not until he felt himself thus 
free in the elemental contest with nature did he realize 
how complex his existence had become, how fatiguing. 
Never mind! Perhaps they would be drowned before 
night, and so it would end. Not that he wanted to die — 
rather he would live forever if life could be always like 
this. 

Toward afternoon the vigor went out of the day, the 
wind died down, and they drifted for hours dispiritedly. 
They had little to say to each other. Dick mentioned his 
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intention of leaving in the morning, and Greenlaw did not 
go beyond a conventional expression of regret. 

It was late when they reached the moorings, and at the 
house they found the family at dinner. Two or three 
new guests had arrived, but Dick was relieved to find 
that Kellogg was not among them. He sat beside Miss 
Somers again, and she rallied him about his broken en- 
gagement of the morning. He could not reply; but if 
her raiUery did not inspire him, at least it did not make 
him uncomfortable. He was immensely flattered by her 
reproaches. And then, just as he was on the point of 
kindling a little, she turned to the man on the other side, 
and for a while Dick had only rather less than her profile. 
At last she came back to him ; and when, at the close of 
dinner, Greenlaw announced that Gresham was going in 
the morning, she led the chorus of regret. 

"You lose your last excuse for neglecting us all last 
week. Bob," she cried. Then she turned to Dick, and 
murmured, "Faint heart." 

" What do you know of my heart ? " he asked. 

" You came to see Grace, and you're going because she 
is — well, unkind. " 

" Not at all," said Dick. " I'm going because I must 
be back at my work. I'm tutoring a lot of boys." 

Her brown eyes had a shade of distrust in them. 
" Poor boys ? " she asked. 

" No. Rich ones who can afford to pay for being coached 
into college." 

Could it be that she did not know that he himself was a 
poor devil ? Apparently, for her face showed surprise. 

" Then of course we can't keep you," she said. " But 
why didn't you tell me before that you were not like the 
rest?" 

"How not like them?" asked Dick. He had never 
known flattery until this moment. 

" Oh, a warrior and not a figure in the show," she said, 
laughing ; " but it isn't fair to reproach you. Of course, 
you think you must lay aside your arms when you come 
into the bower of bliss, but that's a mistake." 
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The dinner was more formal than on the evening before. 
The ladies were going out by themselves. Miss Somers 
gave him her hand. 

" Good-by, then, Mr. Gresham. We're going to a dance 
this evening, and I shall not see you again here. But 
sometime I hope — and better luck next time." 

Her eyes and her smile were sunshine to the boy's cloudy 
spirit — sunshine which lightened him through the dull 
evening, and even broke through the cold fog of the morn- 
ing when he took the steamer southward. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Without this break Dick would hardly have got 
through the summer. His work dragged on him and 
made him nervous. He heard twice from Florence, from 
the little mountain village where she was alone and bored. 

" Come up here, Dickie," she wrote, " or I shall do some- 
thing rash. I need you awfuUy, and I feel somehow that 
I am good for you, too. There's another hotel where you 
can stay, and your prunes and prisms will be quite the 
thing in this respectable old hole." 

For days he was haunted by a temptation to ask Purdy 
for his release, and go to rest for a few weeks from his 
striving. He tried to convince himself that he should be 
better up to his work in the autumn. His morality was 
too tough in fibre, however, to yield at the first strain, or 
the second, and leave him drifting. He kept at his work 
doggedly. 

At the end of the season there were days of feverish 
haste with the backward boys, every hour filled by extra 
recitations and demonstrations. Dick returned to the city 
wearier and more disheartened than ever. He was really 
ill, in body as in spirit, but the habit of health, like that of 
morality, did not at once give way. 

He took up his work, though without zest. This year 
he intended to support himself entirely. As his subjec- 
tion to his uncle's view of life, his devotion to his task, 
became less patient, it was intolerable to him to take 
Richard Gresham's money. He notified his uncle early 
in the autumn that he would not call on him for further 
funds, and felt at once lightened in his obligation, easier 
in his freedom. He had his money from his summer work, 
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and while it lasted he would do no tutoring. He spent 
his spare time in reading or in looking at pictures. There 
was a strain of the artist in his family. He remembered 
that Jefferson had left college prematurely to go to Paris 
to paint. Dick bought himself a sketch box, and made a 
few awkward attempts at landscape. He also tried his 
hand at stories, and bits of description, of which the only 
promising quality was their lack of pretension. He even 
bid in a violin at an auction, and with a little help from 
Renshaw, whose interest in him continued, he tried to pick 
out a few themes. 

Florence encouraged these efforts, — hung his sketches, 
read his stories, and applauded his music, — but he realized 
the pathos of them. Gradually he fell into a mood of 
self pity, which came to the surface of his consciousness 
one night at the concert. The orchestra played a piece 
that was new to him, — Tchaikowski's "Symphonic Pa- 
thetique." The music went into him like nothing he had 
ever heard. It set him to dramatizing his own life. The 
first movement was his boyhood, so pitiful in its yearning, 
its attempt at escape. There was a strain that recurred 
again and again, like an agonized remonstrance. Then 
the scherzo, with its brave little theme treated with such 
mockery, such scornful irony, — that was his march on 
his fool's quest; for it was a fool's quest, he told him- 
self. To try to square his father's account with society, to 
conquer for himself a place in that ordered, respectable part 
of the world, was hopeless. And if he could not get what 
he wanted, was it better to go struggling on blindly at 
the will of another, or to surrender, and to want what he 
could get ? 

In the late autumn he caught a bad cold and was con- 
fined to his room with pneumonia threatening. It was at 
this time that his friends made an apparently concerted 
movement for his redemption. Purdy came one after- 
noon and talked to him for an hour on the sin of throw- 
ing himself away. Then Greenlaw dropped in for a few 
jokes, which he ended abruptly with : — 

" Look here, old fellow, you know it's all very well to be 
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fallen in love with by a pretty actress, but there are things 
that serious men like you and me can't do." 

Dick reddened dangerously. " For example ? " 

"Well, it's none of my business, you know ; but you are 
pretty thick with the Rossiter, driving her to the Country 
Club and all that." 

"How do you know I took her to the races?" stam- 
mered Dick. 

" Why, I can tell you, I suppose. My sister saw you 
there, and the people she was with recognized the lady." 

" Oh," cried Dick, " that was why she wouldn't speak 
to me last summer, was it ? " 

Greenlaw bit his lips. « There's no use bringing Grace 
in," he said. "I only did it to show that it's absurd to 
etcher yourself in that fashion. It's bound to get talked 
about, especially since the Rossiter has got to be such 
deuced bad form." 

" What do you mean by that ? " demanded Dick, hotly. 

" Oh, going with Barney Kellogg and that crowd. In o 
girl can do that, you know." 

" She can't ? " cried Dick. " And yet I understand that 
Kellogg was a guest at your house in the summer. Did 
your sister speak to him f Why isn't he as bad for your 
sister as for Florence Burke ? Why am I to be treated 
differently from him ? " 

" Look here, Gresham," said the other, " if you weren't 
ill, I believe I should be obliged to punch your head. 
We'll drop my sister right here. As for you, I've a good 
mind to drop you too — only I took you to Rossiter's the 
first time. I don't want to hurt your feelings, but, by 
Jove, if you don't see the difference, I'll have to make it 
clear. There are some things a man like Kellogg can do 
that you can't. You're a poor man whose only capital is 

food looks, brains, and ambition. In an affair of this 
ind you play them all, everything you've got. Kellogg 
is a rich man ; he stakes nothing. Things that pass as a 
matter of course from him attract notice in you. Then he 
knows how to carry things off, which you distinctly don't. 
Kellogg may be all that's bad, — God knows I haven't any 
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use for him, — but he can't become — well — a cheap 
sport." 

" While I can," concluded Dick, sombrely. " Only sup- 
pose I don't aspire to be a sport at all ? " 

" Then cut the whole business as quick as you can. If 
it isn't your sporting blood that's up, it's all the worse. 
Come, old man. A girl like Flossie I " 

^^ Do you mean to insinuate anything against her char- 
acter ? " 

"Oh, bless you, no. I don't insinuate anything at 
all. She's a nice little thing, a bully girl, and all that. 
But she's after you, Dick, and if you don't cock your eye, 
she'll get you. A woman of that sort is always something 
of a pirate, you know. It's weU enough to speak them in 
passing, in the open, where there's lots of sea room, but 
don't follow them up the creek, and don't trust yourself on 
board. Sheer off, old fellow, or, by Jove! she'll hook you." 

" Pah," said Dick. " You disgust me with that stuff. 
You'll go around to see a girl, help to spoil her reputa- 
tion " (" Which she hadn't any," cut in Greenlaw), " and 
then you'll invent the fiction that she's a dangerous per- 
son, as an excuse for swearing away her character." 

" Well, there's something in that," rejoined Greenlaw, 
tolerantly. " But I'm not talking for her good now, but 
for yours. Be wary, old chap, be wary." 

After Greenlaw had gone, Dick sat long in the darkness. 
He was angry, unreasonably so, he admitted, for he did 
justice to Greenlaw's motives. "He wants me to keep 
the proprieties of his class, of which I get none of the 
rewards," he thought, bitterly. " He wants me to leave 
Florence to Kellogg." Then his mind wandered more 
widely. What was life anyway ? To his uncle it was a 
battle, where you won spoil and glory. To Purdy it was 
a commercial enterprise, where the prudent man was care- 
ful not to contract liabilities beyond his capital. His 
father had thought it a gambling table. Greenlaw took 
life as a game where, although you need not make a high 
score, you must not be beaten too disgracefully. To Flor- 
ence it was play. Probably it was to all women except 
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Aunt Miriam — and perhaps Miss Somers. She seemed 
to incline toward the militant view. For himself he 
wanted to think of life as a personal adventure, in which 
you set out without responsibility, prepared to accept every- 
thing the quest offered in the way of experience and sur- 
prise, — accept it seriously for itself. And if any one liked 
you well enough to ride with yon a little way, even in 
play, — well, perhaps you were lucky, perhaps not. At all 
events his figure pleased him. It seemed fresher than the 
others, and his view of life, therefore, more original. 

He had his supper, and the evening wore on. About 
half past ten he was wondering when he could begin to 
sleep when there came a knock on his door. His landlady 
entered, and informed him that a young person had asked 
for him and was below waiting. Should she say that he 
was better ? 

For a perceptible instant he hesitated. Then some- 
thing within him seemed to break. 

" Ask her to come up," he said, not heeding the strong 
disapproval of the woman's tone. 

A moment later Florence tiptoed into the room, as if 
she were entering a death chamber. She saw Dick stand- 
ing by the table, and ran to him. 

"Dear old boy," she cried, her eyes deep with pity, "I 
only knew to-day that you were sick, and they thought it 
was pneumonia. I could hardly get through my lines, 
and my dance went wretchedly. I seemed to see you all 
the time, in bed, pale as the sheet, and so thin. I 
hurried all I could to get here — you know I'm off after 
the second act. Well, this is your room, is it ? What a 
dirty place I " She fluttered about putting things in order 
here and there. " Oh, it's hopeless," she admitted. "Now 
listen. You've got to come straight home with me to 
Huntington Avenue, where you can be taken care of. 
There's lots of room. Lulu and I can bunk together, and 
we'll nurse you round in no time." 

" But I am not really ill, Florence," he protested. 

" I know you're not, dear, but you will be if you're not 
taken care of. Come." 
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" And there is my work — " 

"Which you can't do if you break down. Come. 
Come." 

She stamped her foot at each command, looking at him 
brightly, conqueringly. Greenlaw's caution flitted into 
his mind, but he rejected it with scorn. He could not dis- 
trust her. Rather, with his last effort, he must warn her. 

" Do you know, Flossie, what this means ? " he stam- 
mered. " What people will say of you ? " 

She dashed her hand across his lips as if to wipe the 
words away. 

" Oh, don't. Don't be a coward, Dick," she cried. " It 
is too weak of you — to say that. You are ill, dear boy. 
Come." 

Her tenderness was all about him ; he would not strive 
against it. He caught her hand and kissed it, and her 
lips. They both trembled a little as they stood apart. 
Then she turned to make preparations for the flight. 

She lighted him to the door, despite the threatening 

firesence of the landlady whom they passed on the stairs, 
n a moment they were in the carriage, and Dick held her 
in his arms. This was best, the love of a girl. He knew 
now how he had hungered for it since his boyhood. She 
might be a Delilah sent by the enemy, or a bad investment, 
or an unlucky number, or a pirate. No matter. She gave 
herself to him, and it was enough. 



CHAPTER IX 

Dick's convalescence was rapid ; but before lie left 
Florence's apartment, his twenty-first birthday was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm by the little crowd with 
whom he had become intimate. When the festivities were 
at their highest, the man whom he knew as Barney strolled 
in, and was greeted, uproariously by some under that name, 
more quietly by others as Mr. Kellogg. He was utterly 
unconcerned at Dick's presence, congratulated him, in- 
quired kindly about his illness. Dick replied with con- 
straint ; he was furiously jealous. 

"Oh, by the way," continued Kellogg, "Flossie tells 
me that you're going to break ground in New York. I'm 
there half the time myself, and know something of people. 
I shall be delighted, you know, if you think I can be of 
service. May I give you my card ? I should like really 
to have you look me up, and if I can help you — an intro- 
duction or two — " 

He could not help seeing how distasteful his offer was, 
and politely forbore to press it. 

" I haven't any intention of going to New York," Dick 
blurted out. " At least I haven't decided anything about 
it," and he turned away. 

Barney approached the table indifferently, and opened a 
bottle of beer. Dick joined Florence. 

"Why is he here?" he whispered, nodding toward 
Barney. 

" Because he's a friend of mine." 

" I'm going to turn him out, damn him." 

" Oh, don't Dick. Don't make a row," she said, appeal- 

ingly. Then her eyes sparkled with mischief. " But you 

can't, anyway." 

Ill 
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" Why can't I ? " 

" Because, — it's too funny, — because he pays the rent. 
This is really his place." 

Dick gave her a look in which he tried to concentrate 
all the scorn that was in him, but it was a failure. The 
roguery in her eyes put out the anger in his. Then he 
walked to the table, prepared to quarrel and smash. It 
was impossible, however, to quarrel with Barney — his 
mildness was invincible. Between him and Florence, Dick 
felt himself reduced to utter impotence. Even when he 
saw them, later in the evening, talking and laughing in a 
corner, he could only growl and bide his time. 

That night, after the guests had gone, he tried to define 
matters a little with Florence. He reminded her of what 
she had said in the spring, begged her to give up the apart- 
ment and send back the horse, insisted that she should 
not see Kellogg again. She promised easily in regard to 
the apartment and the horse, but as to the rest she was 
obdurate. 

" He's an awfully good fellow, Dick. I tell you he is. 
I don't care two straws for him, and he knows it, but he's 
been awfully nice to me. He got me my engagement in 
New York, — he really did, — and he can help both of us 
an awful lot there. If you want to dislike him, and be 
stuffy, you're welcome to, but why must I ? " 

" I don't intend to go to New York, and if I did, I'd 
starve before I'd be indebted to him for one little thing. 
And you ought to feel that way too. It's much more im- 
portant for you." 

" But why, Dickie ? Why, when he can help me — 
when my career depends on him ? Do you remember that 
fellow you saw with me at Freymann's — Charlie, that 
horrid reporter ? and though I loved you that night, — your 
great, honest eyes, and your wavy hair, and your strong 
hands ; yes, even your big feet that you walked on me 
with, — I wouldn't let you put your arm around me for 
fear that Charlie might come in and be jealous ? Well, I 
was all right. Charlie had a pull, and got me my first en- 
gagement. Then I flung him. I won't promise to fling 
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Barney, because I like him now a lot, he's so patient and 
so beautifully kind. Don't you recollect that day at the 
Country Club when we were so horrid and he was so 
polite ? But, Dick, I won't ever — no, honor bright, I 
never will," and with this promise he was forced to con- 
tent himself. 

The next day Dick returned to his room, and promptly 
received a warning from his landlady to quit as soon as 
his month was up. He was her oldest lodger, but she 
prized virtue above even long-standing professional rela- 
tions. Dick, on his side, would have departed on the spot 
but for the fact that he had no money. This break, how- 
ever, parted one of the strands which held him. Others 
were soon snapping. His work was at loose ends. The 
story of his convalescence got around. Greenlaw quizzed 
him into anger. Other friends fought shy of him. Purdy 
came to him indignantly for a denial, and when none was 
forthcoming, dropped him violently. 

"And I may warn you," he said, in parting, "that if 
this thing becomes a matter of faculty action, — mind, I 
shall not make it such, — but if it does come up, I shall 
vote for your expulsion. I thought we had a good thing 
in you, Gresham," he added, " but I am bound to say that 
you have let us in badly." 

Although Dick was thus little by little cut loose from 
his moorings, he would not decide to move. Even the 
threat of academic disgrace rather impelled him to stay 
and face the consequences. The force which finally put 
him in motion was Florence, — not her persuasion, but 
her opposition. On the subject of Barney Kellogg she 
would give him no satisfaction, and when at last it ap- 
peared that she was going to New York practically under 
his protection, Dick decided. He would be on the ground 
to defend his own. 

Florence was in her dismantled flat, packing her dresses, 
when Dick came up to announce his decision. She flew to 
him in ecstasy. 

" Oh, Dick, how awfully bully of you ! We need not 
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be separated for a day. We'll go on together on the Fall 
River boat. I'm sure you'll get on capitally. Do you 
know, — this will make you mad, but I don't care, — 
Barney and I were talking of you yesterday. He knows 
all the ropes, and he is sure that he can get you some 
newspaper work. I showed him the things that you did 
here while you were sick, and he said they were first-rate. 
He likes you tremendously, Dickie dear. I wish you 
didn't hate him." 

" Look here, Florence," said Dick, sternly. " I forbid 
you to mention my name to that cad. You know perfectly 
well why he is interested in you — and in me. I'm going 
to New York not to take favors from him, but to block his 
game — and I will. As soon as I can offer you anything 
at all, you'll have to choose between us — and then damn 
him." 

Florence nestled against him warmly. " I've told you 
I don't care for him in any real way, Dick," she said, 
^^ and I can't see the harm in letting him help me if he 
likes to, but let's not talk of it. It'll come out all right. 
* I am right, and you are right, and all is right as right 
can be.' But you'll go on with me, Monday night? " 

"That's impossible," said Dick. "I've got to give 
notice of my withdrawal; and I owe a little money that 
I must pay." 

"Oh, I've got plenty," cried Florence. 

" Yes — Barney's," said Dick. " Keep it. You won't 
get much more from his pocket," and he swaggered away. 

A day or two later Florence went off gayly, accompanied 
by the faithful Lulu. Dick returned from the station to 
his room — his for only a few days more — to make his 
final preparations. He wrote a brief note to the secretary 
of the college, giving notice of his withdrawal. Then he 
tried to write to his uncle. He shrank from this task, 
but it was necessary; he could not leave Boston without 
making known his intention. 

The attempt brought him face to face with his story. 
For a month past he had acted instinctively, unthink- 
ingly; now, as he reviewed his course and tried to set 
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down his excuse, he felt himself a very pitiful fellow. 
He had taken his uncle's money for a definite purpose 
which he had sworn to fulfil. Now he broke his oath — 
broke it for a girl. The sins of the former generation 
were concentrated in him, — he was a thief and an 
adulterer. He could hear his uncle's voice pronouncing 
.the words. 

He wrote at first fully, trying to explain and justify 
himself, reaffirming his promise to pay the debt in his 
own way, in his own time. But he felt the hypocrisy of 
this, — felt that it would not help his uncle to bear his 
defection; and, moreover, he hated to leave any room for 
argument. In the end he contented himself with a bald 
statement of the fact that he had accepted responsibilities 
which obliged him to give up his career, and that he was 
going to New York to lead a life congenial to him. 

It was late when he finished his letter, and ran out to 
mail it. The night was cold and brilliantly clear; the 
millions of stars burned in the calm blackness with a hard 
flame. Dick remembered other nights like this, when 
he had walked beneath the same stars, a boy, untempted, 
pure. Now their beams seemed to beat upon him scorn- 
fully. But this was sentimental. He thought, as every 
one does, how small his personal concerns were in the 
light of those distant suns and systems, — how immeasur- 
ably insignificant his struggles and doubts and sins. 
Even in his own petty starf his life was but a bubble in 
the ocean. 

« When you and I behind the veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last, 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the sev'n seas should heed a pebble-cast." 

The lines came up into his mind from the great poem 
of pessimism and disillusion which had lately fallen in 
his way, and other quatrains foUowed, — the magnificent 
justification of pleasure, the conscience-defying assertion 
of fatalism, and the final heart-wrung cry of longing that 
seemed half a repentance: — 
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** Ah Love, could yon and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of thines entire, 
Wonld we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart's desire 1 *' 

Yes, that was the true note of his mood. If only it could 
have been different! The cry of his boyish heart came 
back to him, " Why is it all so dreadfully hard ? " 



CHAPTER X 

For two days Dick awaited his uncle's reply with 
terrible misgiving. This letter would end it aU, he 
thought, but it would be like execution, — a part of him 
would die. Meanwhile, he occupied himself mechanically 
with selling off his books and instruments, and paying his 
small debts. When at last Richard Gresham's letter 
came, he had to force his hand to open it. He might 
have spared himself. It was very brief. "I will see 
you," Gresham wrote, "in New York, at the Traders' 
National Bank, Friday, at eleven." There was no ref- 
erence to Dick's letter ; except for the selection of 
New York as a meeting-place, he might suppose that his 
uncle had never received it. Evidently, however, Richard 
Gresham took him entirely at his word ; and preferred to 
meet him on his own ground. He was surprised at this, 
for he had thought his uncle too proud to appeal to him 
in the face of his flat declaration. He expected only a 
final curse. However, he could not refuse to keep the 
appointment. He packed his trunk, sent his remaining 
possessions to the auction rooms, and took the boat train 
for Providence. 

All night, as Dick paced the wind-swept deck, or rested 
amid the coarse splendors of the dr^, wing-room, he thought 
of the coming interview, going over and over the argu- 
ments which his uncle would use, and forming his own re- 
plies. He would be frank, gentle, but firm. For family 
honor he cared not a farthing. For the crime itself he 
felt no obligation to give satisfaction. Toward society, 
which his father had betrayed, he felt no loyalty ; his own 
course of life might bring him into conflict with it. As 
regarded his uncle, he would, of course, repay the money 
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which had been spent on his education ; he would assume 
the support of his mother and sister ; but he would recall 
his pledge, and take his freedom. He wanted his life. 

In the morning dusk he went on deck again. The East 
River was filled with floating blocks of ice, among which 
the immense white steamer slowly ploughed its way. The 
city, vaguely putting itself forth from the fog, seemed 
horribly black, mysterious, cruel. Early as it was, the 
suspension bridge was thronged with people, men and 
women hastening to throw themselves into the great cal- 
dron of humanity. He too was going to become an un- 
recognizable element in that brewage ; to do what, to live 
how, none could say. Now that he was free, he felt lonely, 
lost. His purpose had given him something of distinc- 
tion; at least it had helped him to identify himself. 
Since this was gone, he felt that his individuality had 
vanished with it. 

Dick landed, got his breakfast, and started out to find 
the Traders' Bank. Strangely, perhaps, the meeting-place 
had suggested nothing to his mind ; but as he walked on, 
suddenly it came over him that this must be the bank 
which his father had robbed. The title was unfamiliar, 
but he had never been curious as to the details of his 
father's crime, and had probably never heard the name 
of the institution which had employed him. He was per- 
suaded, however, that his guess was right ; and for a 
moment he was outraged, as at an attempt to take an un- 
worthy advantage of him. His uncle wanted to make his 
appeal in surroundings which would prove most embarrass- 
ing to the son, — the scene of his father's wrong-doing. 
It was a theatrical trick. He despised it, and went on his 
way more defiantly. 

He found the bank just opening for business at ten 
o'clock. He stepped into the great rotunda, surrounded 
by gratings behind which clerks were ranging themselves. 
In the centre there were tables, evidently for the use of 
customers. Dick fancied himself and his uncle sitting 
at one of these in view of the place where his father had 
betrayed his trust, talking of their wretched secret with 
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people coming and going about them. The thought dis- 
gusted him, but it made him firmer. He went out into 
the street again, to walk aimlessly about until eleven. At 
that time he reentered the bank, and saw his uncle ap- 
proaching from the opposite door. 

More than a year had passed since Dick had been in 
Exover. He had expected to see a change in his uncle, but 
not this. Richard Gresham came to meet him a white- 
haired, wrinkled, shrunken old man. His face had fallen 
into heavy weariness and sorrow ; but the eyes had lost 
some of their dulness, and glowed like dying coals in a 
bed of ashes. He greeted Dick with a hand which, in 
spite of its trembling, gripped Uke a claw. Then he took 
his nephew's arm, and with something of his old firmness 
walked to the messenger's window. " I have come to see 
Mr. Jones, by appointment," he said, and handed in his 
card. In a moment a grated door was opened, and they 
were ushered into the president's room. 

The room was large, light, richly furnished. At a desk 
in the centre sat a man of some fifty years, in whose face 
a studied expression of dignity struggled to overcome 
signs of natural amiability. He waved his visitors to arm- 
chairs, but in an instant he threw down his pen and came 
to shake hands with both. 

"I'm glad to see you again, Mr. Gresham," he said, 
cordially. " Let me see, it's twelve years isn't it, more 
or less ? " Then, checking himself abruptly, " This is 
Douglas's son, you tell me ? I hope he's as good a fellow 
as his father was." 

" We have come merely on a matter of business, Mr. 
Jones," said Gresham, quickly, " to complete the arrange- 
ment about which I spoke the last time we met. Can you 
tell me exactly the amount which my brother, Douglas 
Gresham, owed the bank at the time of his departure ? " 

" I can," said Mr. Jones. " It was between forty-five 
and fifty thousand dollars, but I will have the figures 
looked up." 

He rang a bell which summoned his confidential clerk, 
and gave the latter some directions in a low voice. 
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" And will you be good enough to have calculated the 
interest accruing to date at current rates," added Gresham, 
^^ and a demand note made out for the entire amount? " 

Mr. Jones bowed patiently. " I shall be happy to do 
so," he replied, and made a sign of direction to the 
clerk. 

Some minutes passed. Mr. Jones resumed his pen, but 
dropped it to inquire after Dick's mother and his sister. 
He asked about Dick's own plans. The boy replied that 
they were uncertain. Gresham paid no attention to this 
conversation ; his ear was strained to catch the footsteps 
of the returning clerk, for which Dick also listened. The 
moment was close at hand. During the last fifteen min- 
utes the boy's mood had changed rapidly. All his defi- 
ance, his bitterness, had vanished at the sight of his uncle, 
and left him perplexed, embarrassed, depressed. He tried 
to strengthen himself with the arguments for his own 
way, but they did not come. After all, they were need- 
less. In this presence he could not debate with his uncle. 
He could only refuse. 

The clerk reentered and spoke to the president. 

" I find," said Mr. Jones, " that the entire amount with 
interest is a little short of seventy-five thousand dollars." 

" Very well," replied Gresham, " we are prepared to take 
up the promise which I made orally twelve years ago. At 
that time I had responsibilities which prevented me from 
pledging myself to pay so large a siun as that for which 
my brother defaulted, and there was no chance that I 
could pay it. My nephew was then a minor. Now he 
has attained his majority. He will sign the note, and I 
will endorse it." 

There was no suggestion of doubt in Gresham's voice, 
and his manner was equally decided as he stood up and 
took the note. He read it carefully. 

" Hm. Four per cent. You charge a low rate of in- 
terest, Mr. Jones." 

" Not considering the security," replied the other, pleas- 
antly. 

Gresham made no further comment, but passed the note 
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to Dick, with a hand which showed by its controlled trem- 
bling how desperate was the effort which impelled it. 
The boy took the paper and held it a moment, pretend- 
ing to read it. He knew now what this scene, planned 
for twelve years ago, meant to Richard Gresham. He 
knew that its failure would be a shame to him as keen as 
the sins of his brothers. Yet this shame his uncle had 
dared — dared with a brave confidence which to the out- 
ward eye never faltered. Why? There was only one 
answer. He must know that his nephew would not betray 
him. And, with a sudden movement, Dick yielded. It 
was splendidly generous of his uncle to count upon him 
so silently, so unflinchingly. He felt his heart burning 
with gratitude. He seized the pen and wrote his name 
boldly, "Richard Gresham, Second." 

Once again in the rotunda, Gresham showed how much 
the effort and the suspense had cost him. He leaned 
heavily on Dick's arm, which he dropped as soon as they 
reached the street. 

"I am going to take the noon train for Albany," he 
said, " and shall be in Exover to-night. Messages for your 
mother, sister, and aunt, I presume. Good-by, my boy," 
and after an instant, " God bless you 1 " 

Dick would not leave his uncle at once, however, and 
together they took a car for the Grand Central Station. 
On the ride thither neither made any reference to Dick's 
letter, but the boy found an opportunity to say that he 
should return to Boston that night, and Gresham took the 
remark as a matter of course. They reached the station, 
and the older man thanked the younger with punctilious 
politeness, adding, with a gleam of half -ironical satisfac- 
tion, "Now, nephew Richard, you are free." 

Dick had only one use for his time in New York, — to 
see Florence, and make a last appeal. With some diflS- 
culty he found the address which she had given him, and 
was admitted by the maid into a small salon, already 
completely furnished, and expensively. In a moment 
Florence entered, dressed to go out. She sprang into his 
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arms with a glad cry, but checked herself at the sight of 
his face. 

" Why, Dick," she cried, " what has happened to you ? 
What have you been doing ? " 

Dick knew that the morning had changed him ; now 
he passed his hand over his brow as if he expected to find 
physical traces of alteration. 

" I've seen my uncle, Florence," he said. " We met 
here this morning — and I can't stay." 

" Oh, but Dick," she cried, pain in her voice, and tears 
cloudinsf her eyes. She pushed back her hat with its 
noddini ostrich plumes, and turned her face toward his 
as she held him by the arms. ^^What has happened, 
Dick ? " she said, as soon as she could control her voice. 
"Tell me, dear." 

" I must tell you a lot more than just what happened 
to-day, Florence. Mv father was a thief. He stole a 
good deal of money from a bank in New York, and my 
uncle sent me to school in Boston to give me an education 
that would fit me to pay it back. To-day we went to the 
bank, and I signed a note for seventy-five thousand dollars." 

" What 1 Why, Dick, you must have been crazy ! 
How could you do such a thing?" 

"I can't explain, I'm afraid, Florence. I wrote my 
uncle that I was going to leave school and live my own 
life, and he wrote me back to meet him in New York. 
That's why I came so soon. All the way on here, after I 
had decided, I felt somehow that I had cut off part of my- 
self, that I wasn't the same person. You see I've lived 
with this thing for years. Then at the bank that my 
father robbed my uncle met me. He didn't say a word 
about what I'd written, but told them to make out the 
note, and acted just as if I would sign it, though I'd said 
I shouldn't. There were two others there ; I felt as if 
the whole world was. I knew that if I refused, it would 
kill him, and I guess he knew it, but he didn't waver 



once." 



" But I don't see why you should pay that money, Dick, 
and how can you ? " 
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" I can try," said Dick. " It does look foolish, but I 
can't get away from my uncle's trust in me, that I shall 
do it ; and I've got to." 

" And all our life that we planned is off ? " asked the 
girl. 

" No," cried Dick ; " but it must wait. Of course, I be- 
long to you, but I belong to something else first. I can't 
stay with you, Flossie," he went on, " but you will think 
of me and keep a place in your heart for me always. I 
know I haven't the right to ask anything of you, Flossie, 
but you remember your promise — about Barney Kellogg. 
Will you keep it, Florence ? Will you promise me again 
that you'll keep it ? Surely, you love me enough for that, 
— to wait for me ? " 

For a moment she was silent, hiding her face in his 
arms. The moment of separation brought her life before 
her as it was, and as it would be. She could not deceive 
him. She raised her eyes again to his, eyes which were 
almost solemn in their wide sincerity. 

" I'm afraid I can't promise, Dickie," she said, sadly. 
" If you were to be near by, to remind me — but then, per- 
haps I couldn't anyway, so it's better that you don't stay. 
You couldn't stay always, you know. You have got to 
make your way, and I should drag you back. We should 
have to part first or last, and I suppose it's better first. 
At any rate, I'm glad to give you up to something like 
that that you ought to do, and not to some one else. I 
shall be proud of you dear, dearest Dick — but oh, I love 
you, and I want you so." 

" Then if you can't promise," cried Dick, wildly, " come 
back to Boston. Throw over this engagement that makes 
you dependent on him, and this apartment that I suppose 
he pays for and furnishes. Come back with me, and 
we'll work this thing out somehow together." 

She shook her head. " I can't give up what I've strug- 
gled for for two years, — the thing that gives me my only 
chance for success. Besides, it wouldn't make any real 
difference. You don't understand how a girl gets ahead. 
She has only one thing in her favor to balance all the 
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weights against her, and you can't blame her for using it. 
Every woman does that's got a scrap of looks or charm 
— the school-teacher like the actress. We have to go 
farther than the others, but it's really the same thing. 
No. I can't go back to Boston, and I won't drop Barney. 
He's been too good to me ; and I told you I liked him — 
a little." 

She drew away from him now, but he followed her, en- 
treating, protesting. "My God, Florence, how can you 
say such a thing ? I wish I could kill him — I wish I had 
the right to. Some day — "his utterance grew thick in 
his throat. 

Florence smiled drearily. " Then it's lucky for us both, 
I guess, that you're going." She spoke in a dull mono- 
tone, looking not at him, but straight before her, as if she 
saw far-off things. Then she turned to him again, and 
her eyes slowly filled with tears. 

" Kiss me, dear boy," she cried, " and good-by." 

He bent over her ; then passed out without looking back. 
He heard her catch her breath in a sob, and as he went 
down the stairs, his ears were fiUed with the sound of her 
weeping. 



CHAPTER XI 

Dick arrived in Boston the next morning, wretchedly 
ill. He had nowhere to go, and no money, — a bankrupt 
in health, finances, and reputation. He found an attic 
room in a dirty hotel in Cambridge Street, succeeded in 
dragging himself out for dinner, and then for the rest of 
the day he lay almost unconscious from fatigue and fever. 
At night he roused himself to send off a note, cancelling 
his letter of withdrawal from college, and asking permis- 
sion to join his classes as soon as he should be well 
enough. He also wrote to the chief of his department, 
Professor Morton, expressing his hope of being permitted 
to resume his work. The next day Morton responded 
in person. He liked Dick, had followed his work with 
interest, and had been keenly disappointed in his break- 
down. Now he came to look the boy over, and talk to 
him. He found Dick better, but too weak to do more 
than crawl about his room and wear out his nerves by fret- 
ting at the loss of time. Accordingly, he wisely suppressed 
his scolding in favor of a hearty hand-shake, a word or 
two of cautious encouragement, and a few hints as to 
getting up the work. He also sent a physician, who 
ordered Dick to bed for a week. 

Two days later, however, Dick appeared, and began his 
uphill task, — to do in a month the work of four. He put 
his pride in his pocket and asked for a loan from a stu- 
dents' aid society, which would enable him to live for a 
month or two without tutoring. Every minute he gave 
to his work. Yet as the mid-year examinations ap- 
proached, he knew that he should fail, and the thought 
was black horror. To face his uncle again was more than 
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he could bear. Still, he dared not regret his return. He 
stuck doggedly to his hopeless task. 

One evening in January, as he returned to his dingy hotel 
after a hard day in the laboratory, the young woman who 
acted as clerk, chamber-maid, and waitress, handed him a 
yellow envelope, a telegram. He tore it open to read : — 

"Your Uncle Richard died this morning, suddenly. 
Come." 

For a moment he felt something like relief, they were 
both spared so much. But this passed, and instead he had 
an overwhelming sense of grief and dismay. Positive 
sorrow he felt less than he expected, than he desired to 
feel ; but the sense of loss was stunning. He thought of 
his Aunt Miriam, of his mother and his sister, of Aunt 
Hetty and her children, of Jefferson, — the whole family 
edifice, so long supported by one faithful pillar, that had 
given way at length under the strain. 

The first shock over, Dick's mind turned to practical 
issues. He must take his uncle's place. He must find 
a position at once. He felt sure that Professor Morton 
would help him, and he would apply without delay, that 
evening. 

He found Morton in his study. 

" Well, well, what's loose with you now ? " cried the 
latter, as he saw the boy's perturbed face. 

" My uncle is dead," said Dick, thickly, " and I've got to 
leave." 

" That's a pity," said Morton, slowly getting up to poke 
his fire. " You know that even if your supplies are cut 
off, there are ways and means." 

" I have found them in the past," said Dick, a little 
proudly, " but the case is different now. I have a mother 
and a sister to support, and I must set about it at once. 
I wanted to ask your help in getting a situation." 

Morton thought a minute. "I heard of something a 
day or two ago that might do," he said. " An old friend 
of mine, Jim Leeds, is here, picking up fellows to work 
for a Russian company. Of course their mines are on the 
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other side of nowhere — they are in Mongolia, and a man 
must bury himself for three or four years ; but Leeds pays 
pretty well, and he is an enterprising man. In short, the 
situation is quite exceptional, with exceptional opportuni- 
ties for a man of the right sort." 

Dick thought a minute. " If I could get Mr. Leeds to 
take me, I'd go," he said. 

" When do you go home ? " asked Morton. 

"To-morrow." 

"No, stay over a day, and dine with me to-morrow 
night. I'll have Leeds here. He is going on to New 
York at once, to start almost immediately for his mine. 
If you don't see him to-morrow, you miss him altogether. 
Hold on ; I'll telephone him at the hotel." In a moment 
he returned. " It's all right," he said. " He'll be here 
to-morrow, and we can settle the affair out of hand. 
Come at seven.'* 

When Dick arrived at Morton's the next evening, he 
found with his host an old man, sprawUng in the depths of 
a great arm-chair. His face was beaten into hard lines, 
and burnt to a harsh copper color. He wore a rough, 
grizzly beard low about his chin and throat, which added 
to his sinister appearance, but his eyes were genial, almost 
tender at times, and the corners of his mouth had a way 
of twitching with half -humorous sympathy. He stretched 
a bony hand to Dick, but otherwise took no notice of his 
entrance. 

" Yes," he was saying, " them fellers don't know nothin' 
more 'bout runnin' a mine 'n you do, Morton, but they 
ain't like you in one way. They Tmow they don't know 
nothin', 'nd they're willin' to leave it t' them that do. I 
don't know 's I've ever met anybody 's give me less trouble. 
They sign the checks, 'nd it's about all." 

" How much have you taken out ? " asked Morton. 

" Oh, nothin' t' speak of, but th' stuff's there — dollar 
a yard's poor dirt 'n that country. We'll go after some 
of it this summer." 

Morton's Chinese cook came in to announce dinner, and 
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Leeds promptly rose, straightened his false bosom, which he 
had crumpled shockingly in his slouching position, and led 
the way. " Nothin' i^ good 's Chinese cookin'," he said. 
" Had it first in the fifties in 'Frisco, 'nd got it or gone 
without it ever since." 

At table the conversation turned chiefly on Leeds's ear- 
lier experiences. He had left his Vermont home in forty- 
nine, and joined the movement to California by way of the 
isthmus. He had gone on with the rush to Australia, then 
to South Africa, then to the Klondike. Finally he had 
taken the management of the gold properties of a Moscow 
company, and after a year of prospecting, he had returned 
to America to buy machinery and hire engineers. 

" But you bet I ain't there for th' comp'ny nor for my 
own health," he declared. " The comp'ny ain't got all the 
gold land in Mongol'y — not by a darned sight. There's 
a couple of American fellers 've got a pretty good <5laim 
staked out t' I've got my eyes on. Ye cain't git no title 
to nothin' in that country. It b'longs to Chiny, but she 
ain't got no use for it. Then Rooshy's in there 'nd got 
her troops scattered about, 'nd ye've got to stand in with 
them fellers. But the cuss I bank on is the head Mongrel, 
him as they call the Livin' God. Them Mongrels ain't 

fot no use for gold. They don't care 'bout nothin' 'cept 
osses — won't plough nor plant, say nothin' o' minin'. I 
calc'late t' stand in with that old head Mongrel, 'nd when 
I give the word, he'll run out them Americans, 'nd I'll go 
in. See ? And the Rooshan comp'ny c'n go t' hell ! " 

The old man filled his glass half full of whiskey, and 
drank it off lightly. He was talking to Morton, but his 
object was evidently to impress Dick. Otherwise he was 
apparently indifferent to the latter's presence until after 
they had returned to Morton's study to smoke. Then he 
turned suddenly to the young fellow. 

" Want a piece o' that pie? " he asked. " I'll give ye a 
job if ye want to go out there. Fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, 'nd all expenses paid, 'nd ye needn't spend a cent. 
Ye can git everythin' ye want out o' the comp'ny, 
within hearin' o' reason. Only ye cain't take but two 
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hundred pounds o' baggage. That's enough to haul five 
hundred miles 'cross the desert, camel-back." 

" How long do I sign for? " asked Dick. 

**I don't want no one for less 'n three years," said 
Leeds. 

" I'll go," said Dick. " When do you start? " 

" Go out o' New York next week Monday or Tuesday. 
Want an advance on your sal'ry, or some outfit money? 
Come to see me at the Parker House, or I'll send ye a 
check," and the old man reached his bony hand to Dick in 
sign of compact. 

The next morning Dick arrived at Exover. It was 
a hard, gray winter day. The earth, in its still, colorless, 
scentless purity, seemed to symbolize the bleak life of 
which it was to take the last relics. As Dick stood 
beside the tomb in the rugged little cemetery, looking 
away from the black figures about him to the white hills 
beyond, he tried to make definite his own feeling toward 
his uncle — the man who had guided him so persistently, 
who had dominated him so utterly. Since he had learned 
of his death, the resentment which ever and again he felt 
instinctively toward this master of his fate had entirely 
died away ; he had shared with his relatives the sense of 
unutterable loss, but he had not grieved from his heart, 
sincerely. Now, as he looked his last on the weary face, 
the worn hands, the shrunken form, he remembered the 
days when his uncle had directed his life most powerfully 
and most mercilessly, — the day when he had taken him 
from his mother, when he had brought him to Exover, the 
day when he had made him renounce his ambition, and last, 
the day when he had delivered him over under bond, irre- 
trievably, to his work of restitution. All these came back 
upon him. He felt almost pride in the power and skill 
that Richard Gresham had shown. And he remembered, 
too, the few occasions when his uncle had praised him, 
had shown him some mark of affection. How much these 
little demonstrations of tenderness had cost the rigid old 
man Dick could faintly surmise. 
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The last words were spoken, conventional words of 
praise and farewell, and Dick Gresham turned back to 
the life that waited for him. As he went out of the 
churchyard, Aunt Miriam touched his elbow, almost tim- 
idly, and her words fell in exactly with the current of 
his thought. 

" He loved you, Dick,*' she said, "more than he showed, 
more than he dared to show or to think. He thought of 
you at the end, and it comforted him. He wanted me to 
tell you that he was sure of you — sure that you would 
keep faith." 



BOOK III 



CHAPTER I 

The long train of camels and carts was making its way 
slowly across the desert. All about stretched the sandy 
plain, visible to an immense distance through the thin, 
clear air, unmarked by any sign of life. Over it was the 
great glare of yellow light, broken only by the undulat- 
ing, serpentine shadow of the caravan. The camels 
moved with padded feet in slow rhythm ; the awkward 
two-wheeled carts swung behind them in long, regular 
curves; the whole mass droned forward mechanically, 
sleepily. Only the Mongol guides showed life. They 
had stripped off their sheepskin coats in the heat of the 
noon-day, and their lithe, active bodies, their grotesque, 
dark-yellow faces, their harsh voices, made islands of 
movement and sound in the ocean of rest and silence. 

A head appeared at the side opening of one of the carts, 
— a grizzled, unkempt head, — and a voice called, " Hey 
there, Gresham." 

Dick, stretched at full length in the cart following, did 
not answer. He had walked most of the night, and was 
half asleep. The Mongols pretended to take the shout of 
their employer as a signal to halt, and began to make 
preparations to camp. Leeds howled orders in what of 
the Mongol tongue he knew, but his guides were imper- 
turbable. 

Dick was thoroughly aroused by the cessation of the ac- 
customed motion. He put his head out of the window of 
the felt-lined box on wheels which he inhabited, and called 
a good day to Leeds, and to the others who had already 
descended. They were six white men in all. Baldwin 
and Russell were mining engineers of some experience, 
though still young men. Clay was an old companion of 
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Leeds in other ventures. He was a thin, wiry little fellow 
of fifty, gray as a badger, with a cold eye, a nervous chin, 
and a manner of speech that was half insinuating, half 
ironical. Leeds's attitude toward him was a mixture of 
tolerance, distrust, and contempt. Comstock, the sixth, 
was a miner whom Leeds had known in the Klondike. 
He was a burly giant, — head, chest, and limbs all of heroic 
mould. The first was decorated by a great shock of red 
hair and beard, which gave his face a half-ruffianly expres- 
sion ; but his blue eyes were honest and kindly. Leeds 
relied much on his judgment and practical skill. To-day, 
after failing to move the Mongols by threats and curses, 
he appealed to Comstock. 

" Cain't ye do nothin', Sam," he said, " to make them 
fellers git a move on? Lambaste that darned monkey, 
Jim Crow, for me." 

"Well, I reckon I can. Captain," replied Sam, "but is't 
worth while ? Them camels have been footing it for nigh 
eighteen hours, and they ain't in no sort of condition at 
best. Seems to me we'd better be easy with 'em, least- 
ways since we can't give 'em no provender." 

Leeds yielded with a shrug, and drew back into his 
cart. When he appeared, clothed in his long sheepskin 
coat and high fur boots, the others had already gathered 
about the fire of dry camel's dung over which was swung 
the samovar. He took his place, discontentedly. 

" It's well enough for you fellers t' play easy with them 
raskills, but 'f they don't git us to Urgy in a fortnight or 
less, we'll never git into camp till next season. We cain't 
haul that heavy stuff after th' frost comes out th' ground, 
'nd there's a season wasted, or rather a whole damned 
year." He poured his tea and drank it in big gulps. 
"Country beyond Urgy ain't like this sand. It's turf. 
When the sun gits at it, 't drives the frost down three or 
four feet, 'nd leaves the top soil so soft t' ye can shove a 
stick down till it strikes the ice below. Oh, you fellers '11 
wish ye was back in the Desert o' Gobi 'fore ye git 
through that mud." 

Clay laughed a dry cackle, which he checked suddenly 
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under Leeds's glance. The others made little response, 
and the talk grew languid. Baldwin and Russell turned 
into their carts ; Comstock rose and stretched himself. 

" Where ye goin', Sam ? " asked Leeds, querulously. 

"Going to take a look at the weather," said the 
other, and sauntered off among the beasts and Mon- 
gols. 

Leeds saw him depart with obvious discontent, but 
after a growl or two he lighted his pipe and stretched 
himself on the ground in the lee of the fire. Dick rose 
and looked after Comstock. Of all his companions he 
found the big fellow most attractive, and his disposition 
to follow him was instinctive. At Dick's move, however, 
Leeds roused himself. 

" How d'ye like it, Gresham ? " he asked. 

" First-rate," answered Dick, laconically. 

" Yes, it's lonely, but it's healthy," went on Leeds, " 'nd 
it's rich. There's more gold here 'n anywhere else on 
this footstool. Talk 'bout Calif orny, or Australy, or Cape 
Nome — Mongoly'll beat 'em all out. I've been to all of 
'em, but I was alius too late. Here I'm 'bout the fust, 
leastways the fust t' knows anythin' 'bout gittin' gold out. 
Now 'f I don't make up for some o' the disapp'intments 
I've had in the other places ! " 

Dick stood still, inclining uncertainly toward Comstock, 
whose form he could see among the crouching camels, 
but, as Leeds continued, he sat down by the fire prepared 
to listen. Clay squatted a little way off, apparently in- 
attentive. 

" Talk o' disapp'intments," Leeds went on, " the wust 
ever I had was in Dawson. Went out one day to buy some 
grub, 'nd saw eggs at a dollar 'nd a half apiece. I took a 
dozen 'nd walked home with 'em 's happy 's if I'd found 
twelve nuggets. I couldn't wait for dinner, but give 'em 
t' the Chmee 'nd told him to fry one 'nd bring it right 
off. Gee ! how good that egg tasted 1 I told him to bring 
another before the boys come in, 'nd he broke it over the 
spider — bad ! another — bad ! all bad. Gosh ! how I 
swore ! " 
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There was a faint sound of hilarity from Clay. Leeds 
looked at him for a moment with a forbidding expression 
which slowly faded. 

" Quit yer cacklin', Sim Clay,'* he said. " 'TwaVt so 
damn funny." Then addressing Dick again, " I tell ye I 
felt wuss 'bout them eggs 'n I cSd a week later, when the 
water come into our pit 'nd froze it up. 

" Well," — the old man filled his pipe again and puffed 
hard to get a light, — "I guess th' Klondike was 'bout 
my last mistake. I'm on the right track now, 'nd 'f I 
wa'n't so plaguey old, somethin' 'd come of it. But for you 
there's all you want, right here in Mongoly, 'nd you've 
time enough to enj'y it. Only you stick by me — Jim 
Leeds. I've been sizin' up this crowd since we started, 
'nd I've concluded t' you 'nd me 'nd Comstock, we're 4;he 
people. Sam's an awfully good feller, but he ain't eddi- 
cated. He cain't use more 'n 'bout so much, but you 'nd 
me, I reckon, we c'n use all we git, 'nd we'll git all 
there is. No more bad eggs in ourn." 

Leeds's head drooped feebly. He was maundering into 
sleep. Dick looked at him with a shade of pity — this old 
man whose whole life had been a frantic struggle for gold, 
whose only use for it was to buy pleasure, whose only 

frief was that he had so few years left in which to enjoy 
is prospective wealth, and apparently no one to enjoy it 
with him. 

The sun had gone. The wind was beginning to blow 
harshly from the northeast, raising the surface sand in 
little whirls, bringing down a few flakes of snow from the 
frozen sky. From the group of crouching camels came, 
now and again, a strange, moving cry, like the wail of a 
sick child. Clay arose from his squatting position, and 
sauntered near, paused with his feet almost touching the 
scraggy beard, and gazed attentively at the sleeper. 

"Looks pretty near played out, don't he?" he said, 
nodding toward Dick. " I guess it's old Jim Leeds's last 
journey. If I hadn't thought so, damned if I'd 'a' come. 
Look here," — he beckoned Dick to one side and lowered 
his voice. "I see the old feller's took a shine to ye, 
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Gresham, but don't ye trust him. I've seen it before. I 
don't deny but what Jim Leeds 's got bowels, but he's a 
deadly one, 'nd most of all to his friends. There ain't 
one that Leeds 's liked but what he 's done for, first or last. 
Yes, sir. I see him kill his son with his own hand, as you 
may say, up in Chilkoot Pass." 

Ulay shifted his gaze nervously from Dick's hair to his 
chin, catching his eye for an instant on the way. He 
lowered his voice almost to a whisper, and went on: — 

" We was making the journey afoot, hauling our outfit 
on dog sleds. We was tired — oh, tired to diel tramp- 
ing in the deep snow, with ridge after ridge rising ahead 
of us, and the wind always in our faces. We had an 
Injun boy with us that young Alick Leeds had picked up ; 
the old man called him Ben Butler. Well, when we 'd got 
pretty near to the top o' the pass. Captain Jim commenced 
to get excited, kicking the dogs, 'nd every now and then 
pounding Ben Butler. That last day was a horror. 'Bout 
four o'clock Ben Butler laid down. * No more carry ; no 
more walk ; Ben Butler tired.' The old man didn't say 
nothin', but he unhitched one o' the dogs, an old slut 
named Jezebel, 'nd the meanest dog ever barked, but she 
was fond o' Leeds, 'nd sniffed round his heels as if she 
liked his smell. He just pointed to Ben Butler, crouch- 
ing there in the snow, and said, ' Sick 'em, Jezebel. Shake 
'em up.' And Jezebel jumped for the Injun's throat. 
Ben tried to get his arm into the dog's mouth, but he 
wa'n't quick enough — 'nd then young Alick shot the 
dog. 

" Well, you should 'a' seen Leeds's face. He looked at 
Alick 'bout a minute, 'nd then he said, ' You git out o' 
this.' I tried to say something, but Leeds shut me up. 
Ben Butler got up 'nd took his pack, 'nd we started on, 
leaving Alick standing there with the tears running down 
his face, and the dead dog at his feet. 

" But that ain't all. For three or four days we went 
on, Leeds not speaking much, but his mouth working, 
and his eyes filling and freezing till he couldn't see. One 
night we was all asleep, 'cept p'raps Leeds, when the dogs 
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waked us up. I told Ben Butler to git out amongst 'em 
and stop 'em fighting, but then we heard a gun. Old 
Jim turned over and said, ' That's Alick.' He got up and 
went out o' the tent, and listened. Then we all heard 
the gun again, nearer. Ben Butler began to dance like a 
wild thing, 'nd shout, 'nd pick up brands from the fire, 
'nd wave 'em blazing. Leeds just started off through 
the snow toward the sound, and I behind him, though I 
couldn't keep up. I met him coming back with a man on 
his back. Alick was a big, bony feller, but the old one 
slung him like a child. But it wa'n't Alick he was carry- 
ing — though it had been. He was frozen black, and 
looked like dead. 

" We brought him into the tent, though, and worked 
over him awhile; 'nd when he seemed to be just sleep- 
ing, we rolled him up in blankets. Ben Butler lay across 
him, wailing and groaning some heathen charm or other. 
Leeds sat beside him looking at that face, nothing but 
a death's head with the skin drawn tight over it. I 
couldn't stand it. I went to lay over in the corner. 

" I must have gone off again when I heard a noise. It 
was pitch dark, but I knew by the sound that there was 
two men fighting in that tent, — fighting for their lives. 
And I heard Ben Butler yelling outside, so I knew 'twa'n't 
him. The guns was hanging just over my head, 'nd I 
knew they was both trying to reach 'em. They didn't 
make much noise, 'cept as they smashed things, — only 
the sound of blows, 'nd hard breaths, 'nd strangling. I 
didn't move a hair ; I was dead scared. Then one of 'em 
got free, 'nd I heard a gun snatched from the pole where 
they was hanging. The fire flared up when Ben Butler 
piled on some brush, 'nd I saw Alick standing outside, half 
undressed as we had left him, without his boots, his teeth 
grinning between his black lips. He had a gun 'nd was 
pointing it straight into the tent at his father. I thought 
I'd see the finish of old Jim then and there. The dogs 
was crowded all together, scared and whimpering. All of 
a sudden Alick wheeled around, picked out the biggest 
dog we had, the leader of the pack, fired a bullet into his 
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head, gave a great scream, 'nd started running through 
the snow. Old Jim jumped up, and would have followed, 
but he was too dead beat. We heard Alick shouting 'nd 
firing his gun for an hour afterward." 

Clay ceased his hoarse whisper, and waited nervously 
for some response, but Dick walked back to the fire with- 
out speaking. It was growing darker, or rather grayer. 
The flakes were falling upon them more thickly, and the 
wind, edged with the cold of Siberia, bit more keenly. The 
cries of the camels were more sustained, more pitiful. The 
Mongols were stirring, making preparations for the night 
march. The camels were got to rise, and were attached 
one to another by the nose strings. Slowly the whole 
train put itself in motion, swinging rhythmically in long 
regular curves over the trackless sand plain. Clay had 
climbed back into his cart, but Dick and Leeds strode on 
together, silently. 



CHAPTER n 

Theottgh the succeeding days the camel train moved 
northward, following the retreating winter. Beyond the 
desert the country showed faint tracings of green among 
the dry grasses. They passed Mongol families, driving 
their flocks toward their summer pasturage. At length 
they reached the old town of Urga, and thence the 
remainder of the journey was quickly accomplished on 
horseback. One afternoon Dick pulled up his horse at 
the top of a long, rolling ascent, and saw before him 
a broad river valley, in the midst of which was spread a 
group of buildings, the whole forming a village built on 
three sides of a rough rectangle. 

The place seemed utterly silent, uninhabited ; but as 
the head Mongol, whom Leeds called Jim Crow, gave a 
prolonged shrill call, from all three sides came pouring 
a crowd of men, Russians, Mongols Chinese coolies, and 
a few women and children. This was Leeds's viceroyalty, 
and these were his deputed subjects. 

At Urga the caravan had broken into sections, and it 
took several days to bring up all the fragments. Mean- 
while Dick made himself familiar with the country. In 
aspect the land was not unlike the central prairies of Amer- 
ica, except for the more abundant timber. It was cut 
by long, gradually sloping valleys, in which the streams 
were brimming with the spring floods. There was plenty 
of water for placer mining. For the present the supply 
of fuel was insufficient, but Leeds looked forward to the 
time when the trans-Siberian railway should bring his 
plant near the oil-wells of the Baikal region, and he 
could undertake hydraulic mining on a grand scale. 
For the next year or two it would be well enough if the 
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operations could be made to pay expenses, and Leeds was 
giving most of his attention to exploration and develop- 
ment. 

This was immensely satisfactory to Dick. Riding with 
the broad blue heaven above him, and the broad green 
prairie all around, his Mongol pony almost hidden in the 
lush grass that grew high above his stirrups, he won 
back his body and his soul to health and peace. This 
great, serene country, unspoiled by man, lent itself some- 
how to a wholesome fatalism; Dick felt himself making 
instinctively the great acceptance, yielding himself spon- 
taneously to a generous trust in life. 

He thought little about his personal affairs. His pay 
was sufficient for the present wants of his family; as for 
the future, he was in the line of accomplishment which 
his uncle had chosen for him. He could not worry. He 
rose, ate, rode, worked, slept, and rose again with the 
regularity of perfect adaptation to his surroundings. 

During the busy summer he saw little of his com- 
panions in exile, but when the ground became refractory 
with the frost, and mining was over, they were all thrown 
together more closely. Then the estrangement between 
Leeds and his colleagues, which Dick had noticed on the 
journey, became more marked. Baldwin had differences 
with the chief on professional grounds, and was invari- 
ably short with him. Comstock was constantly making 
trivial excuses to avoid the old man. Clay stayed about 
chiefly to tease and sneer. Except for his company and 
Dick's, somewhat doubtfully bestowed, Leeds would have 
been alone. On the whole, Dick was intensely sorry for 
him in his loneliness. Twice during the autumn he made 
the journey with him to Urga, because he saw that he 
was the only member of the party upon whom the leader 
could call. On these expeditions they talked little, except 
when by a chance remark or question, Dick cut into the 
older man's experience, and opened a spring of anecdote 
which ran until the necessity of eating or keeping dried 
it up. 

Leeds, on his side, once or twice ventured an inquiry 
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as to his companion's purpose, which Dick parried. He 
had felt a great relief in entering this unknown land — 
a land where he and his story were as completely lost as 
if they had been carried to another planet, and he did 
not intend to disturb this blessed solitude by confidences. 
Still, he was grateful to Leeds for his good-will. In that 
remote desert any human feeling was to be prized. 

As winter approached, the camp became much dimin- 
ished in numbers. The Russian convicts, lent by a com- 
placent administration of prisons, were marched back 
over the frontier into Siberia. The Chinese coolies re- 
passed the desert with their summer gains. Only the 
Mongols remained, glad of warmth and feeding during 
the winter, and a few derelicts of other nations, " bad 
men " for the most part. It was difficult to provide tasks 
to keep even these few busy ; and it became a problem 
how to govern this little hell, full of its devils and lost 
souls. One of the Americans always stood guard, pre- 
pared to interfere if the caldron boiled too fiercely, but 
the chief authority came to be vested in a young Russian, 
known as Bazoff. 

Bazoff as a student had joined the Nihilist movement, 
had been concerned in some manifestations of discontent, 
and now for five years he had been an exile. The Ameri- 
cans all liked him ; he could have lived with them had he 
chosen, but he was true to a certain faith in humanity 
at its lowest and worst. He kept his place in the laborers' 
quarters, where the nondescripts, whom Leeds had gath- 
ered, gambled, drank, fought, and slept through the long 
hours of winter darkness. 

Dick was drawn to the Russian student as to the only 
intellectual resource which the situation afforded. They 
discussed for hours economic and social questions, for 
Bazoff was always eager to match his Slavic views with 
those of the Anglo-Saxon. There was something in his 
bold challenging of conventional morality, his ardent 
human sympathy, that reminded Dick of Aunt Miriam, 
though he smiled at the thought of her shrinking horror 
at the ideas which Bazoff put forth like commonplaces. 
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They were both ethical romanticists, and Dick, in his 
steady, plodding fulfilment of his prescribed task, felt a 
singular fascination in their moral knight errantry. 

One evening, when the northeaster was drifting the 
snow blanket-wise about the buried village, Dick started 
out after dinner to find Bazoff in his quarters. He was 
weary of the confidences of Leeds, and the half-concealed 
indifference of the others. When he reached the mess- 
room, however, he was startled to hear the muffled sound 
of blows and half -suppressed cries. As he entered he saw 
under the central lantern two men, smashed and bleeding, 
who were rather feebly standing up against each other. 
About them in a ring was gathered almost the whole popu- 
lation. Only two or three groups of gamblers continued 
impassively to play. At his seat in the corner sat Bazoff, 
writing, intent on thoughts which were obviously remote 
enough from the immediate event. Dick stood hesitating 
for a moment, when suddenly Leeds entered like a storm, a 
Mongol woman, weeping, at his heels. Without stopping 
to shake off the snow the old man leaped into the ring, and 
with the quickness of a cat threw the fighters apart, kicked 
them to their corners, and with a little of the profanity of 
all nations, scattered the spectators to their bunks. The 
great, bare room was again quiet, untenanted, except for 
the gamblers steadily shaking their dice, and Bazoff writ- 
ing quietly in his corner. 

"Why didn't ye stop 'em, Dick?" demanded Leeds, 
testily. " How c'n ye git any decent actions fr'm them 
fellers if ye let 'em fight, 'nd encourage 'em by standin' 
round to look on ? " 

" I thought," began Dick, confused, " that Mr. Bazoff — 
I mean that as he didn't interfere, it was probably better 
to let it go on." 

"Oh, ye did, did ye?" muttered Leeds. "What's 
Bazoff got t' do with it ? He ain't got no responsibility 
for 'em. S'pose one of 'em 'd killed the other. 'Tain't 
Bazoff 't's got to say why." Then, raising his voice, he 
turned toward the Russian. " What the hell d'ye mean, 
sittin' there and scribblin' when there's fightin' 'nd almost 
murder goiu' on under your eyes ? " 
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Bazoff put down his pen, and answered, slowly : " I 
don't think I could have stopped it, Mr. Leeds, and it 
didn't seem best to me to try. It was about the woman, — 
Dmitri's wife. First or last it had to be fought out." 

" Humph," snarled Leeds, " that's anarchy, sure enough, 
but there's some sense to it, anyway. Guess you fellers '11 
never git rid o' fightin' on airth while there's women 'nd 
plunder. Wust fight 't ever I see wus 'bout a woman, 
'nd the cur'ous thing wus 't neither o' th' men had one 
show in a thousand t' see the woman again." 

He pulled off his sheepskin coat and stretched his 
length upon it on the floor, his feet against the sheet-iron 
stove, which sent off waves of heat. 

" 'Twas up on th' Yukon," he continued, " fust time I 
went into th' Klondike. We was workin' up to Dawson, 
but th' river froze us up near the mouth o' th' Tanana. 
There's a settlement there, St. James they call it. Well, 
we had a dull time of it that winter. There wus a few 
women in St. James, one of 'em a Mrs. Maginnis, wife 
o' th' captain o' one o' th' river craft. Now everybody 
liked Mrs. Maginnis, 'specially Jake Bean, who wus 
mate on our steamer, 'nd Brady, the chap 't owned her, 
and wus grubstakin' our whole crowd. Mrs. Maginnis 
lived on the mainland at St. James ; all of our gang had 
built cabins on an island, — that is to say, 'twasn't an 
island s' long 's the ice stayed in, 'nd we'd got so used 
t' walkin' across 't we'd forgot 'bout its bein' an island 
at all. 

" Well, one day I wus in my hut, mendin' some clothes, 
when I heard a hell of a sound, — a blowin', griudin', 
poundin', — and 't wus gittin' nearer. I jumped to the 
door, 'nd just 's I reached it I heard a feller sing out, 
'Th' ice is goin' out.' 'Nd it wus. The solid river 'd 
broken up in a twinklin', 'nd all where there 'd been 
white snow wus brown water 'nd gray cakes of ice, 
travellin' like runaway bosses. Then there come a block 
somewhere down-stream, 'nd water 'nd ice piled back till 
pur island was half covered, 'nd we had to roost on the 
roofs of our cabins. There wus a big cabin on the high- 
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est part o' the island, 'nd pretty soon th' fellers there got 
out a boat 'nd began to take us oflE our sheds, so 't by 
afternoon we wus all on the roof o' this highest cabin, 
lookin' to shore, 'nd wishin' we c'd git there. There wus 
a cluster o' trees, big pines, at the up-stream end o' the 
island, and these kep' the ice cakes from smashin' us, but 
every now 'nd then one o' them trees 'd go down, snapped 
off like a match. 

"Th' fellers ashore wus all wavin' to us to keep up 
heart, 'nd making 's if they wus goin' t' send out a boat, 
but with the ice goin' by twa'n't no manner o' use, 'nd 
they knowed it. 'Twus then some feller pretended t' see 
Mrs. Maginnis wavin' her handkerchief, 'nd he yelled out, 
'There's Mrs. Maginnis, sayin' good-by to Brady.' 

" ' Bet your life 'tain't to him,' said Jake. 

" Well, those fellers 'd had it in for each other for 
months, 'nd now wus their last chance. Maybe they 
passed a few words more, but they wus gittin' ready all 
th' time. We made a ring 'nd they went at it. Big 
Sam Comstock, here, wus referee. They fought eleven 
rounds, th' last three with th' water comin' round their 
ankles. Th' fellers ashore c'd see there wus a fight on, 
n'd they suspicioned who 'twus 'nd what 'twus about, but 
they couldn't see who wus winnin'. Well, Jake knocked 
Brady out in the eleventh, with a fearful hook in th' jaw; 
'nd we sent Jake ashore in th' iust boat 't reached us, to 
end the suspense." 

Bazoff listened with vivid interest. 

" How did you get off ? " he asked. 

" Oh, th' jam bust, 'nd then another jam formed above 
us 'nd stopped the ice, so 't th' river ran clear, but swift 
's hell. They launched a boat 'way up-stream; it just 
caught th' lower end of our island; 'nd then made shore 
three miles farther down-stream. It took all night, but 
we got off." 

Leeds stretched himself, yawned, and rose. "Comin' 
Dick ? " he asked. " No ? Well, don't let that feller 
pump any o' his notions into ye, 'bout universal justice 
'nd the social millennium. There ain't nothin' in 'em. 
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There ain't any justice for such as we. What we want 
we'll have to git. Fust come, fust served, 'nd th' devil 
take th' hindmost is the rule o' this world. Th' hind- 
most's generally been old Jim Leeds, but not this time," 
he went on. " You bet your bottom dollar on that. Jim 
Leeds '11 win out in this Mongoly business. Just watch 
me. 

He grinned wolfishly at them, as he pulled on his sheep- 
skin, and went off with slow, uneven steps. For a minute 
there was silence. 

" A primitive type, Leeds," said Bazoff, with his pre- 
cise accent. ^^A natural materialist, and physical force 
man utterly. I have seen him now for two years building 
his world Lve, patting forth energy that is imost godlike, 
and all for the smallest personal ends." 

"But what else will call out such effort as his?" 
demanded Dick. 

Bazoff looked at him, half pityingly. " That is what 
all you Americans say," he rejoined. " Personal initia- 
tive — you all hold by that, and think that without it no 
step can be taken, no good done. And I do not deny 
that you are the great pioneer people. Leeds here — 
he is a pioneer. But do not imagine that the future is 
for such as he, or power is concentrated in your race. 
No. Your unlimited individualism has done its work, and 
the future belongs to races which can learn cooperation, 
subordination to the commonweal, socialism. No final 
social system can be based on selfishness or individual 
greed."- 

" But," objected Dick, " you have got to recognize that 
a man's direct feeling is for himself as an individual. His 
personal force comes from that, and the force of society is 
merely the sum of these personal forces." 

" Ah, now you are speaking of the Anglo-Saxons. You 
think that a man has no instinct that tells him he is a part 
dE a whole ? You should live among the peasants of a 
naaian villap^e. You should live with the students of 

BuBsian university, whom the social consciousness year 
year bids go among the peasants, to tiiink for them 
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and speak for them, — calls to sacrifice riches, fame, com- 
fort, love, liberty, life itself, — calls, and is obeyed." 

Dick found himself embarrassed to answer this utter- 
ance of a man who himself testified in his exiled body to 
the power of the faith that was in him. He fell back on 
the original question. 

" Yet even you recognize the enormous force of what 
you call primitive impulse, — the personal desire for gold 
that old Leeds shows, the sexual desire that sets those two 
fighting. You yourself would not interfere in that. You 
can't eradicate those personal impulses, and what would 
become of the world if you could ? " 

" I can't eradicate them here in this camp, but in the 
end we can and shall eradicate them, and what becomes of 
the world is no concern of ours so long as misery ceases, 
and the last of men have peace instead of war, rest instead 
of agonizing, profitless toil, generous virtue instead of 
selfish, bitter lust." 

" Oh," said Dick, " I see now. You look forward to 
a passive, dying world, not an active, growing one, — to 
death, instead of life." 

"No," interrupted Bazoff, "we merely do not fear death, 
either for the world or for individuals, if death must be 
the price of purification. Perhaps it must be ; if so, it 
will be paid. Revolutionists have always recognized that 
these primitive impulses, as you call them, but which I 
deny are the only ones, must be met by the death of the 
individual. It may be that they are so deeply ingrained 
in society that the whole organism must die to escape 
them. Then die it will. Only with you it will die re- 
luctantly, cursing fate ; with us, peacefully, gladly." 

It was late. Dick shifted his position uneasily. Bazoff 
rose and began to make tea, which they drank in silence. 
Then Dick pulled on his sheepskin coat and fur cap. As 
he went out he saw the gamblers still crouching at their 
games, not Ufting their glittering eyes to mark his de- 
parture. 



CHAPTER III 

Spring came tardily up from the south. To those 
watching for it in northern Mongolia it seemed to hesi- 
tate at the desert barrier ; then it gathered force, and 
burst northward with a rush. The ice went out of the 
streams. The floods subsided, leaving boulders and sand 
beaches where the season before had shown green banks. 
The frost retreated from the surface of the ground. The 
grass grew green on the hUlsides, close to the retreating 
margin of snow. The landscape seemed wonderfully 
fresh and pure, though rough and unfinished, as of a world 
new made. 

Laborers came back to the mine, — gangs of convicts 
from Siberia and coolies from China. Work was again 
under way. This year Dick was foreman of a gang em- 
ployed in excavating the pay dirt, which was carried by 
flumes to the gold-saving plant of which Baldwin was 
in charge. Dick's experience of the summer before had 
taught him something of the gold-bearing capacity of the 
gravel in various localities, and he was urgent to try a 
drift farther up-stream. He knew that the dirt which 
he was handling was poor, and he was not surprised at 
Baldwin's complaints. 

" Why," said the latter, " it doesn't run more than twenty 
cents a yard, and with our plant that hardly pays to take 
out." 

The engineer had joined Dick as he stood superintend- 
ing the construction of a track on which to slide his cars 
from the drift to the head of the flume. After a moment 
he continued : — 

" Why don't you make your haul a few rods longer, and 
open the drift higher up ? " 
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" Orders," replied Dick. 

Baldwin turned away with a curse. He was a con- 
scientious workman, and the waste seemed to him heart- 
breaking. Then he approached Dick again. 

"Look here," he demanded, "what's your theory of 
Leeds's management of this mine ? Why do you suppose 
he keeps us at this when there's heaps better stufif just 
above ? Why does he want to show poor results, when 
he's always boasting of the country?" 

" I don't know," said Dick, shortly. " It's his business, 
I suppose, — and the company's. Why don't you ask 
him?" 

" Ask the devil," responded Baldwin. " Ask him your- 
self. You're in a better position to strike him than I 
am. 

" Well, I will," returned Dick. " That is, I'll suggest 
carrying the flume and the track higher." 

He got little satisfaction from the chief. " You let well 
enough alone," said the old man, with a look of much 
astuteness ; "'nd you'd better believe old Jim Leeds knows 
what he's about. Wait till we git the hydraulic plant in 
'f you want t' see big money." 

It was on the afternoon of the day of Dick's conver- 
sation with Baldwin. Leeds had come down himself to 
inspect the track, and he and Dick were standing on the 
bank where it shelved ofif to the stream forty feet or so 
below. Down this bank the dirt was carried in cars to 
the head of the flume. 

"That won't be for two or three years, will it?" asked 
Dick. " We can't get the fuel until the railroad comes 
near us." 

" Mebbe not, mebbe not," replied the old man, abstract- 
edly. Then suddenly he resumed, " But I've had an idee 
in my head for 'bout twenty years, 'nd I'm goin' t' let ye 
have it t' see what ye c'n make out'n it. See all that 
water-power down there, just runnin' t' waste? If we 
c'd rig up a machine t' catch that, t' make the water hist 
itself, we c'd start hydraulic any time. Leastways we c'd 
start the flimie up here, 'nd save handlin' the dirt by cars. 
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That ever strike ye?" he glanced at Dick curiously. 
"Well, you chew on that awhile. I've been thinkin' 
'bout it since seventy-nine, when I saw a shibbang on the 
Arkansas, just an endless chain o' buckets, carried down 
stream 'nd raised by th' current a few feet to deliver th' 
water. Even that might work, but there's better 'n that 
'n the idee, though I ain't got th' head t' figger it out." 

Leeds's idea took hold of Dick strongly, and the more he 
thought about it the more interested he became. After a 
few calculations he abandoned the primitive device which 
Leeds had suggested. It would work only in a more rapid 
current than he could count on. Then he thought of build- 
ing a long, hollow, circular drum fitted with blades which 
should spread out to catch the force of the current, and 
fold in again as the revolution brought them to the surface. 
On this plan Dick worked most of the summer and the 
following winter, aided by suggestions from Leeds. 

" I b'lieve ye've struck ile, Dick," cried the old man one 
day, as Dick explained from his drawings the workings of 
the blades. " I b'lieve ye've got an idee there that's goin' 
t' work, not only here, but everywhere where there's water 
t' be histed, 'nd a flowin' stream t' give power. We've 
only t' find a pimip that'll connect on to this kind of a 
motor, 'nd th' thing's done. We must build a model next 
summer 's well 's we can 'nd try it. If 't works, 'nd 
there's no reason why 't shouldn't, we c'n start minin' for 
ourselves. I've had a kind o' mortgage on that piece o' 
prop'ty here 't them two American fellers 's tryin' t' open 
up. It's richer dirt 'n this — a damn sight richer. I've 
been watchin' them fellers ever since I come here, 'nd they 
don't know shucks 'bout minin', though they're learnin'. 
I'm lettin' 'em prospect 'nd open up th' ground a bit, but 
when th' time comes I c'n git the head Mongrel, him they 
call th' Livin' God, to jump their claim for me. I kinder 
thought 't I sh'd wait for the railroad t' git a line near 
here, but with the motor there's no reason t' wait. The 
current's better there 'n 'tis here." 

Leeds spoke cautiously, with his eyes fixed on Dick's 
face. It was not the first time that he had dropped a hint 
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as to certain personal speculations which formed his chief 
interest in the Mongolian venture. The claim to which 
he referred had been opened by two Americans, Bristow 
by name. Leeds had put some money into their enterprise, 
by an arrangement which he called a mortgage. He fre- 
quently boasted of being able to take possession of the 
plant on any terms he chose, sometimes describing the 
process as foreclosure, sometimes, more crudely, as jump- 
ing the claim, but he had never put the matter so defin- 
itely. Dick was startled at the cold-bloodedness of the 
proposal, and disgusted at the assumption that he would 
be a partner in it ; but, after a moment, he limited his 
reply to a remark that of course the first claim upon the 
invention rested with the company whose time and ma- 
terial he was using in perfecting it. 

"I guess they'll never trouble ye 'bout it, Dick," re- 
turned Leeds. " Still, there may be somethin' in it for 
'em 'f they speak quick enough. Anyway we'll git it 
patented in Ameriky before we give 'em a chance. I'm 
goin' back next winter, 'nd I'll tend to it. No, we'll go 
together, 'nd let that comp'ny 't you're workin' so hard 
for foot the bills. Want to see your native land again, 
Dick ? " 

Dick wondered afterward why he felt so little pleasure 
in this suggestion. He suspected that his life in the 
wilderness was slowly killing a part of him. He was 
certainly dead to many things that he had begun to care 
for. Pictures, music, poetry, the consolations which civili- 
zation offers to a poor man — he remembered vaguely that 
these had stirred him once, though he had forgotten the 
taste for them. But he had lost besides the desire for 
the multitude of things which he could not get — things 
which come only by virtue of association with others in 
the small circle of privileged society. Here solitude 
was a matter of course; it did not weigh on him; he was 
happy. And, again, here he could live at ease with the 
consciousness that he was one set apart to make repara- 
tion for another's ill-doing, and that other his father. He 
counted on staying in Mongolia until his debt was paid; 
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and when he thought of the contentment which he had 
achieved, he hesitated to risk a general nnsettlement by 
returning to America. 

He expected to remain in Mongolia until his work was 
finished ; perhaps his whole Ufe would be absorbed by it. 
The prospect no longer seemed dispiriting. While he 
was working out his private fate, there would be opportu- 
nities to meet the larger issues of living. Both Leeds and 
Bazoff were sure that this northern plain was destined to 
be the seat of future empire. Leeds pointed to the gold- 
bearing drifts, with assurance that the next decade would 
see the history of South Africa repeat itself on a grand 
scale. Bazoff saw in the vast, fertile prairies, directly in 
the path of the expanding Slavic people, the home of a 
new civilization ; the opportunity — one of the last which 
the world offered — of building a nation to embody a new 
social theory. And with all his Anglo-Saxon's prejudice 
in favor of individualism, Dick found in the social gospel 
of the Russian a hope, a dream, which tempted him more 
and more. 




CHAPTER IV 

As the summer, the third of Dick's stay in Mongolia, 
drew to a close, Leeds began to preparfe for his departure. 
Although Dick had definitely declined the excursion at 
the company's expense, the old man still referred to their 
journey together as a matter of course. The cold weather 
came on slowly, and the departure was delayed from week 
to week. At last the ground froze, and Leeds fixed his 
date. Some days before the time set he held a conference 
with several Mongols, who came evidently as messengers 
and quickly departed. Then one morning he asked Dick 
to ride with him to Bristow's. It was a long journey. 
Only on the evening of the second day they -pulled up 
at the camp, which both were surprised to find deserted. 
Leeds, however, quickly mastered his astonishment. 

" My friend th' Livin' God's got round t' this little job 
sooner 'n I expected," he laughed harshly. " I meant t' 
see them fellers once more, 'nd give 'em warnin', 'nd a 
chance t' say what they needed to, — likewise t' shoot 'f 
so minded. But they're far enough out o' here by this 
time." 

He swung himself out of the saddle, scarcely mindful of 
his seventy years, and walked down to the stream, where 
rude washing machinery was set up. He picked up a few 
handfuls of the dirt and let it sift through his fingers 
afifectionately. 

" Ho, Dick I " he called ; " let's pan out a little o' this 
stuff. I alius wondered how much them fellers' talk wus 
boastin' 'nd how much truth." 

Dick had meanwhile tied his horse and entered the cabin, 
of which the door stood wide. The guns were on the racks. 
A pot of stew hung above the cold Replace. Clothing and 
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tools littered the floor and chairs. A paper-covered book 
was open on the table ; it was " Treasure Island." Evidently 
the miners had been surprised, for there was no disorder 
to indicate a struggle. 

Dick sat down by the table. Through the window he 
could see Leeds bending over his work at the washers, and 
for the moment he thoroughly hated him. There was 
something peculiarly atrocious in thus by intrigue dis- 
possessing the rightful owners of the property, young men 
too, and fellow-countrymen. The Bristow boys had put 
all their money and some years of toil into this enterprise, 
and now another would reap what they had sown — 
but Dick swore to himself that the other should not 
be he. 

Leeds came back to the cabin with some particles of 
shining dust in his hand, exclaiming in delight at the 
richness of the dirt, grumbling at Dick for his laziness. 
The latter answered little, while he busied himself with 
preparations for supper. Leeds himself grew silent, but 
watched. After the meal he smoked for a while, still watch- 
ing, his mouth working at the corners. 

" Well, Dick, out with it,'' he said at last. " I know 
pretty well what's up your sleeve. Better show down. 
You think I'm a damned rascal, 'nd you might 's well say 
so 's t' sit there lookin' it." 

Dick felt that sudden anger which always came over 
him when his thoughts were read. 

" It isn't any of my business what you do," he said, 
thickly, "nor yours what I think." 

Leeds took in smoke with more effort. " Mebbe not, 
mebbe not," he assented at length. " Still, we must under- 
stand each other fust or last, 'nd 't might's well be fust. 
Now, as I say, I c'n see what you're thintin' 'bout this busi- 
ness, 'nd I think pretty much th' same. It's a damned low 
trick — 'nd I don't mind sayin' it's th' meanest thing I 
ever done in cold blood. I've imagined lots of evil without 
doin' it, 'nd I've done things without even imaginin' 't I 
could do 'em, but this time I've been mean in thought 'nd 
deed at once." 
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The old head wagged to and fro, with how much of 
sincere regret, how much of hypocrisy, Dick could not 
teU. 

" As I said just now," he rejoined, " it is absolutely none 
of my business." And he added, " I should be very sorry 
if it were." 

" That's so," cried Leeds, " it ain't none o' your business, 
'nd can't ever be. It's over 'nd done. I don't deny 'twus 
a bad job, gunnin' those boys out o' their place. But I had 
to have it. It's no wuss 'n what I've had done to me, 'nd 
more 'n once or twice. I've had my dust took from me in 
Calif orny, 'nd been jumped out o' my claim in Australy, 
'nd been buncoed in London out o' my holdings in the 
Kand. 'Nd of 'em all, th' last trick wus th' meanest. 
They done to me just what I done to these fellers, worked 
t' git me into a tight place, 'nd squeezed me. I tell ye, 
Dick, there ain't no law for such men as we be. It's 
alius made for th' other feller. I'd a darn sight ruther be 
robbed without the law 'n with it, by a feller 't holds ye up 
man to man, 'nd lets ye talk, 'nd feel for your gun if ye 
like t' take th' chance. That's what I've alius done before. 
There's Clay. I don't deny but what I did him dirty. 
That wus on account of his wife. I had to have her. 
Clay used her rough, too, 'nd I couldn't stand it. But I 
give Clay his chance. Hang it, ain't I alius givin' him a 
chance t' stick his knife into me if he wus only man enough 
t' do it? 'Nd sometimes I wish 't he wovld^ 'stead o' 
hangin' round me 'nd waitin' 'nd waitin' 'nd remindin' 
me o' things 't drive a man crazy t' remember." 

Leeds had risen and was walking up and down the 
room, a rare method with him of showing feeling. When 
not at work, he was invariably recumbent. In a moment 
he resumed : — 

" 'Nd that's what I meant t' do by th' Bristow boys. I 
meant t' come to 'em fair 'nd honorable, 'nd tell 'em what 
I'd done, with you by t' witness, 'nd to offer 'em some- 
thin'. I offered 'em a square deal years ago, but they 
wouldn't agree. 'Nd I had to have this placer mine. It's 
my last throw. Here I be, an old man. They're young 
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'nd c'n wait. I cain't. Fm old. What Ve I had to show 
for fifty years o' work, ^nd danger, ^nd suflferin' ? Nothing 
'nd IVe wanted everythin'. You think a rough, dirty 
feller like me hasn't any desires 'cept to fill his belly 
with air-tight stuff, 'nd his lungs with smoke. Why, 
I've seen everythin' pretty much on the airth, only to 
want it so 't has been like a pain. IVe been t' Washing- 
ton, 'nd seen Billy Pratt in the Senate, — Billy Pratt 't I 
knowed in the seventies in Neyady. I see him there in a 
black coat, 'nd his desk covered with flowers 'cause he'd 
made a speech whoopin' it up for Cuby. I tell ye I 
wanted to be there 'stead o' him, 'nd whoop it up for 
Cuby, 'nd afterwards set in an arm-chair over to Wil- 
lard's 'nd gas with the reporters. 'Nd I've seen them 
fellers at Newport, 'nd Fifth Avenue. I don't know 'bout 
how they live, but I see they have lots o' things I want. 
I want their houses, 'nd their carriages, 'nd their yachts, 
'nd their trotters, 'nd their women — most of aU them 
last. I tell ye, the thing 't strikes a poor man hardest at 
times is that th' women is for the rich." 

Dick sat quietly, half disgusted, half fascinated. He 
had never known Leeds, never suspected what lay under 
his aspect of primitive stoicism or apathy. In the face 
of his cosmic longings it seemed beside the mark to utter 
any of the philosophic commonplaces with which poverty 
or old age is usually plied for its consolation. And Dick 
said nothing. 

" I don't say this t' make ye think better o' me, or t' 
make me think better o' myself — only t' show why I've 
had to do what I've done," Leeds resumed, and paused 
again, waiting for some sign of acceptance or rejection. 

" I see what you mean," said Dick, thus forced to speak. 
" You have lived, as you say, as you have had to. I don't 
understand why you should care for my opinion about it." 

" Yes, ye do," interrupted the old man, eagerly. " Ye 
know 't I've talked o' what we sh'd do together — I've 
banked on havin' ye for a partner. Anyway, I'll tell ye 
why. I'm too old, — not too old t' git, but too old t' 
spend. I've got time left t' win out, but I cain't live 
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t' enj'y the sp'ils. That's for you, Dick. I want ye t' 
have what I couldn't, 'nd cain't. I want ye t' go t' the 
Senate 'nd whoop it up 'bout Cuby 'nd the tariff. I want 
ye t' have wealth enough so 't ye can write the gospel of 
it for th' magazines. Fellers spend money in different 
ways. Some ain't got no more idee o' pleasure 'n a church 
sociable, but I size you up for a chap 't has got blood in 
him, 'nd c'n live. I want ye to have your trotters, 'nd 
your yachts, 'nd your houses, 'nd picter galleries, 'nd your 
wives, 'nd your concubines, like old Solomon in scripter." 

Dick realized that he was being shown all the kingdoms 
of the earth. He wondered that he was not tempted by 
them. Either his moral nature had grown strong or 
desire had vanished. In either case he could smile 
securely at the guUe of the old devil. 

"P'raps ye think," continued Leeds, "'t I won't deal 
square by ye — 't I'll jump ye out o' your invention same 's 
I done the Bristow boys out o' their claim ? " 

"No," said Dick, "I don't. I believe that you mean 
everything most fairly and honestly by me, and I am 
awfully grateful to you for your kindness." 

" Then mebbe ye think 't I'm talkin' through my hat 
when I speak o' big prospects here, but I tell ye I know 
this country. I know th' gold's here, 'nd where t' find it, 
'nd how t' git it. D'ye think I'm all alone, a hobo with- 
out capital or backin'? I tell ye I've got Walker 'nd 
Welby, of nine fifty-two Wall Street, behind me. Ever 
hear o' them fellers ? I know ye have. They b'lieve in 
this country. They know there's goin' t' be a great 
boom in minin' here. Bless you, the Kaffir Circus in 
London won't be in it with the Siberian department of 
the N' York Stock Exchange. It ain't only this one mine, 
though this is rich enough t' make us both millionnaires. 
We c'n make the record o' th' whole airth out o' this placer 
ground, 'nd then we c'n open mines anywhere, 'nd cap'talize 
them for what we please, 'nd Walker 'nd Welby '11 sell the 
stock to th' public, five dollars a share to th' fust lot o' 
suckers, six to th' next, seven fifty to th' third, 'nd so on. 
Now, Dick, my boy, listen to an old man 't knows a little 
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'boat livin'. Them high-spread, honorable notions o* yonrs 
is all right in their place. Don*t I wish I c'd have 'em ? 
But their place is 'long with religion 'nd marriage — after 
ye've made your pile, not before. Ye've got to be rich 
t' afford them luxuries. Now your lay is to hustle, 'nd 
stick to old Jim Leeds. We'll go to Ameriky with maps 
o' this claim, 'nd samples o' this dirt, likewise drawin's 
o' your water hister. Walker 'nd Welby 'U put up th' 
cash t' build 'nd test th' machine. Then we give the 
old comp'ny th' shake, come out here t' this claim, th' 
richest spot on the airth, 'nd in five years we shall be 
so rich 'nd so honorable 't we c'n sell anythin' we want 
at any price we ask." 

Dick still shook his head. ^^ It's true that I want money," 
he said, ^^ and I'll tell you why. My father stole a large sum 
from a bank which employed him, and I've got to return it. 
That's why I came out here, but I couldn't think of paying 
it by means which I thought unjust or dishonorable. I 
am very grateful, though, to you for your interest in me 
and your kindness and willingness to help me. I don't 
understand why you should want to do so much for me." 

^^ I don't b'lieve ye do,** said Leeds, looking scrutiniz- 
ingly at him. " I reelly don't b'lieve ye do, so 111 tell 
ye. Ye know I haven't chick or chUd t' do for. I 
heard Clay tellin' ye in the desert 'bout Alick, 'bout my 
son, when ye thought I wus asleep. Clay knew better. 
Well, 'twus 'bout 's he said. That devil 'twus in my 
mother gits into me sometimes. Te know what I did to 
Alick ; ye know what that old Rooshan, Peter th' Great, 
did to At9 son ; but ye cain't know what both of us suf- 
fered afterwards. Ye think ye feel cold ; but, my Grod I 
I freeze in my soul every time th' frost or th' wind or 
th' snow calls up Alick again, standin' ¥dth his gun over 
that dead dog. I hoped he'd shoot me. I moved off slow 
so's t' give him a good mark. 'Twus the easiest way out 
of it for me, 'nd I was mad enough then t' want him t' 
suffer for it all his life. 'Nd I wished he'd shot me 
afterwards, in the tent. No, even in his craziness he 
couldn't hurt his father." 
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The old man's voice broke into a sob. 

" D'ye remember, Dick, th' day in th' desert when Clay 
told ye that tale ? P'raps ye didn't b'lieve it, but when 
we started again, ye walked 'long side o' me for hours. I 
had liked ye before that, Dick, 'nd had promised myself t' 
see ye through somehow, but that night I loved ye. 'T wus 
what Alick himself would 'a' done. Clay has told that 
tale before, 'nd I've seen men fall from me 's if I wus a 
leper. There's Sam Comstock. He ain't spoke t' me for 
two years 'cept 'bout his work, 'nd I know why. It's Clay. 
He wusn't man enough to fight me when I wronged him. 
He ain't man enough now. He don't dare t' stick me when 
I'm asleep. But he'd turn all men's hearts again' me, 'nd 
make me a beast. He'd do that. But be couldn't make 
you drop me, Dick, could he ? S' long 's I have you, I 
ain't quite an outcast. We'll stand together, Dick — say 
that, won't ye ? Say 't ye won't go back on old Jim Leeds ? " 

The old man's voice had become plaintive and childish. 
As he thrust his face forward into the firelight, Dick saw 
the corners of his mouth working pitifully. He himself 
turned his eyes away while he answered : — 

" I am ready to stand by you in everything where you're 
straight ; but in the matter of this mine, in working for 
your own hand when you're paid by the company, I think 
you're wrong, and I won't profit by what I can't help 
knowing is a mere steal. I don't want to claim any 
superior righteousness for myself, but I don't feel as you 
do about things. I don't feel tempted by the things 
you want. If I did, I should probably do as you do, as 
you say you must do. As it is^ I can't go into partnership 
with you, and I don't believe I had better stay on in Mon- 
golia. My first three years are about up. I'll go back 
with you this autumn. We'll take the journey together. 
I suppose all this seems to you like ingratitude or hypoc- 
risy, and I'm sorry for that," he added. 

**No, it don't," said Leeds, "but it seems like the 
damnedest foolishness. I want t' tell ye who ye put me 
in mind of, — a feller I had once for a partner up north. 
We two wus in camp 'bout seventy miles northwest o' 
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Dawson, when this feller got th' scurvy. I give him 
what medicine we had 'n the outfit, but he didn't grow no 
better, 'nd kept swellin' up till he couldn't move. Then 
I decided 't somethin' had t' be done. We wus 'bout 
thirty miles from th' nearest settlement where there wus 
a doctor, but a little more 'n halfway a couple o' fellers 
had a camp where I c'd stay over night. It was spring, 
'nd th' snow was soft. I didn't feel any too pleased at 
th' outlook. I started early, but th' goin' wus heavy. 
When th' sun got up, th' snow wus all runnin' on top, 'nd 
every few steps I'd break through th' crust 'nd strike the 
cold water underneath. 'Bout four o'clock I begun t' git 
near th' place where Whitson's cabin 'd been, 'nd to look for 
rest 'nd supper, for I wus dead beat. At last, just 'bout 
dusk, I come t' where I c'd 'a' seen Whitson's light — 'nd 
'twa'n't there. I staggered on t' where Whitson's cabin 'd 
been — 'nd it wa'n't there. I couldn't b'lieve my eyes 
at fust. I just stood 'nd rubbed 'em, 'nd looked again. 
Well, I never did feel more up again' it 'n I did then. 
My toes wus frozen, 'nd the cold wus creepin' up my legs. 
There wus a fair trail through th' snow, but I wus so tired 't 
I couldn't see it, 'nd kep' staggerin' off into th' deep slush. 
I knew 'twa'n't no sort o' use t' try t' reach Billings that 
night, 'nd I might just 's well lie down one time 's another, 
but I had a feelin' inside that told me t' keep agoin'. I 
said I'd do a hundred paces, — 'nd I promised myself 't 
after that I'd go t' sleep. Well, I did 'em, 'nd a hun- 
dred more. Then I wus so done up 't I couldn't think o' 
doin' more'n fifty. I lost count, 'nd tried twenty-five, 
then another twenty-five. At last I got down t' ten, 'nd 
then five. Well, I wus just finished when I see a light, 
'nd yelled. Whitson 'nd his chum had moved. They 
heard me, 'nd got me into th' hut 'nd thawed me out. I 
couldn't move for a day or two, but at last I got t' Bil- 
lings, 'nd started back with th' stuff. I had the same 
heU of a time goin' home. When I got back I found old 
Mote settin' on his chair, bloated 'nd rotten. I give him 
th' bottle t' let him see what th' stuff was (Mote alius 
thought I'd p'ison him), 'nd he took one dose, and then 
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he just fired th' bottle 'cross the room and smashed it to 
bits. I own the stuff was nasty, but ye've got to have 
a strong stomach t' live in this world. I wa'n't much 
disapp'inted in that feller, but I be in you, Dick." 

The old man rose wearily and prepared to turn in. 
Dick went to the door of the cabin, and after a moment 
walked out under the brilliant northern firmament circum- 
scribed by the black hills that bounded the valley. It was 
intensely cold. Beneath him the river flowed, sUent and 
smooth, with the mysterious quiet that comes before freez- 
ing. He stood watching alternately the oily current as 
it slipped by and the flicker and smoke from his pipe, 
thinking of all that Leeds had said, and of what he should 
do. He felt genuinely sorry to leave the old man. No 
mortal had ever been kinder to him. 

. The wind was rising, blowing from the northeast, and 
the stars were growing dim, as if a veil of gauze were 
stretched across the heavens. Within a few hours it 
would snow. Dick turned back to the cabin to prepare 
breakfast and saddle the horses. At his touch Leeds 
tumbled out of his bunk without a word, gulped his tea 
in silence ; and in silence they mounted and rode away, 
across the brown, rolling prairie, under the broad, pale 
dawn. 



CHAPTER V 

Lekds^s tacitnmitT remained unbroken dniing the fol- 
lowing dars. Dick was busy with his preparations for 
departure, bat if his chief looked forward with any satis- 
faction to his company, he made no sign. They journeyed 
northward by dedges to the nearest station on the trans- 
Siberian railway, and thence by train to Moscow. At 
that point they parted. Leeds had business in St. Peters- 
burg; Dick had decided to nse his leisure in seeing Paris, 
and catch the steamer on which Leeds had taken passage 
at Cherbourg. A list of his classmates had reached him 
a year before, by which he learned that Greenlaw was 
studying at the Beaux Arts. He felt tempted to renew 
his contact with civilization through this friendly medium. 

It was evening when he descended from his train at 
the Gare de TEst. The rush, the stir, the multitude, bewil- 
dered him, used as he was to the vast, untenanted spaces 
of the north ; and he moved slowly, with unaccustomed 
steps, through the press. He found a fiacre, and made the 
driver comprehend the address of his hotel. The night 
was damp, and the lights of the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
gleamed murkily through the fog. As Dick reached the 
Grand Boulevards the numan tide wsa rising to its full, 
flooding into the theatres and variety halls. At the cross- 
ing of the two thoroughfares, where two streams met, the 
tumult of people and carriages threatened every moment 
to become confusion, but constantly avoided it, as if the 
crowd were actually fluid. He wondered how men and 
women could live and breathe in such contact, such noise. 
The mere spectacle made him nervous and a little weary. 

The next day he went in search of Greenlaw. For- 
tunately, the latter had made his mark at the Beaux Arts, 
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picturesquely at least, and Dick had little difficulty in 
finding him. Greenlaw was as stout, as easy, as serious, 
as ever. He professed himself uncommonly glad to see 
Dick, especially in Paris. 

" Just the place for you, my boy," he said, " with yout 
views of life and notions of propriety. You were getting 
a bit hasty for Boston, you know, but here you'll be superb, 
with your winning ways." 

Greenlaw's humor chilled Dick's intention of asking 
about Florence. He put it aside, and answered stiffly: — 

"Unfortunately, I'm here only for ten days — hardly 
long enough to make a beginning." 

" Well, well, we must try to look into things a little," 
rejoined Greenlaw. "I suppose you want to do the 
Louvre and that sort of thing if this is your first visit. 
Just now you'd better come to luncheon with me." 

At Greenlaw's apartment Dick was moved, as he had 
been formerly, by the exquisiteness of everything in 
his rooms, — his furniture, his pictures, his books, his 
bric-a-brac. He had forsworn the Oriental for the 
Mediaeval. " Merely an educational preference," he said. 
" I'm taking my profession seriously, you see." 4- great, 
black oak cabinet, elaborately carved, filled one side of 
his study. A chimney-piece of the fifteenth century 
broke the wall opposite. A curiously wrought lamp of 
silver hung from the ceiling in one comer ; tall ecclesias- 
tical candlesticks stood in the others. A fragment of a 
row of carved choir stalls replaced couch or sofa. The 
wall opposite the windows was covered by a Gobelin tap- 
estry, of which the faded green became startlingly vivid 
in the sunlight. 

" Rather rococo," said Greenlaw, deprecatingly. " I've 
had to pick up things as I could, and the centuries rather 
jostle each other. Also damned uncomfortable. I usu- 
ally sit in the dining room." 

Dejeuner was ready ; so they turned into the sunny 
dining room, where, again, the dishes of simple Breton 
faience, the exquisite linen, the flowers in high Gothic 
vases, the smiling, light-stepping maid, the delicately 
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cooked food, the wine, the Turkish coffee, everything bore 
testimony to Greenlaw's connoisseurship, his mastery of 
the art of living. 

As they lingered over their coffee and cigarettes, 
Greenlaw's questions forced Dick to go back over his 
life of the last three years. He talked about it mechani- 
cally. The contrast between that and this was so violent 
that the earlier experience seemed already remote and 
unreal. He could scarcely bring himself to vivify it suf- 
ficiently to describe it. 

As their talk flagged, Greenlaw looked at his watch. 

**Some people are coming up to tea," he said. "They, 
ought to be herp soon. My sister and her chaperon, and 
one or two others. You remember Grace ? " 

Dick had risen. "I remember her as charming, but 
I don't think she will want to see me. I had better be 
off." 

"No, no," cried Greenlaw. "Don't be an ass, Dick. 
Of course she will want to see you." 

" Is she married yet ? " asked Dick, bluntly. 

" No, nor likely, to be," said Greenlaw. " You knew 
that she had announced her engagement to Harry Bruce ? 
They are waiting for him to get enough money, and mean- 
while Grace is enjoying herself." 

Dick wanted intensely to see another familiar face 
after his three years of savagery, but he remembered his 
last meeting with Grace Greenlaw, and he was uncertain. 
The bell rang, and it was too late. 

The first to enter was Mrs. Somers, and with her were 
her daughter and Grace. Behind them sauntered Barney 
Kellogg. Fortunately there was a moment of general 
greeting in which Dick could collect himself. Then Green- 
law turned to bring him forward. Mrs. Somers had quite 
forgotten him. Grace met him with a start of surprise 
followed by an easy welcome. Miss Somers gave him her 
hand as if his presence were an expected, a necessary part 
of the afternoon. There was an awkward second, while 
Greenlaw hesitated to introduce him to Kellogg. Dick 
made no move, but Barney's affability bridged the distance 
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between them for the necessary instant of recognition. 
Then Kellogg turned aside with Miss Somers. 

Mrs. Somers began to talk volubly to Greenlaw. " Yes, 
disgusting, isn't it, after we had an apartment engaged 
for the winter? Fortunately, Mr. Kellogg wanted an 
apartment, and ours suited him perfectly, so he's going 
to take it off my hands. He's been too kind to-day, run- 
ning about with us to steamship offices and goods agents. 
We sail on the fifteenth by the Kronprinz^ and the ques- 
tion what's to be done with Grace brings us all here this 
afternoon." 

Dick's attention was caught by the last words. The 
Kronprinz was his steamer. He felt immediately inter- 
ested in learning what was to be done with Grace, but he 
realized that this was a family conclave. He began to 
take leave when Greenlaw broke in. 

"Hang it, you can't go, Dick, and leave me in this 
lurch. I've got to have your moral support." 

" Oh, do stay, Mr. Gresham," cried Grace. " You can't 
think how your presence will soften this family jar." 

Mrs. Somers raised her Ic^nette, and scrutinized him. 

"By all means help us, Mr. Gresham. I am called 
suddenly back to America. My daughter goes with me, 
of course, and I feel that the best plan for Grace is to go 
too, unless — unless — " 

" I see no other way," put in Greenlaw, quickly. 

Kellogg and Miss Somers, who had been looking at 
Greenlaw's ohjeU d^art^ ceased their conversation and 
turned toward the larger group, of which Grace had be- 
come the centre. As soon as the latter became aware 
of her prominence, however, she moved quickly to the tea 
table, which the maid had brought in, and drew off her 
gloves. 

"For my part," she said, decidedly, "I haven't the 
slightest intention of going back with Aunt Caroline, so 
you can dismiss that possibility, and turn your minds to 
the real question — whom I am to stay with. But the 
first thing is to have tea." 

On this announcement Kellogg and Miss Somers 
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turned back to a yolome of old prints, while Greenlaw and 
Mrs. Somers went into executive session by the window. 
Dick hovered awkwardly about the table where Grace 
was placidly measuring the tea and lighting the alcohol 
burner. 

"Now you see how fortunate it is for me that you 
stayed, Mr. Gresham," she said. " We divide perfectly. 
Bob and Aunt Caroline are deciding my fate ; £leanor 
and Mr. Kellogg, some question of art ; we can gossip and 
eat the candy in irresponsible bliss." She smiled up at 
him with careless good humor. Then she grew a little 
sober. " So you know Mr. Kellogg ? " she asked. 

"Yes. That is, I met him in Boston." 

" Do you like him ? " she continued, still preoccupied. 
" Or," as Dick's silence drew her attention, " let me ask 
instead, why not ? " 

" That I can't tell you," said Dick. 

" Why ? Because I'm a girl ? Then it must be inter- 
esting," she continued. "Perhaps he'll tell me. You 
don't mind my asking him? Oh, Mr. Kellogg," as the 
latter strolled across l£e room, "tell me why Mr. Gresham 
doesn't like you ? " 

" I wish I could," said Kellogg, looking at Dick with 
quizzical nonchalance. "But all prejudice rests upon 
error. I'm afraid I'm misunderstood." 

Miss Greenlaw looked at Dick, expecting him to toss 
back the ball, but he had nothing to say that could take 
the form of banter. He stood gloomily embarrassed. A 
diversion came from Miss Somers. 

"Since you've made Mr. Kellogg forget to bring me 
my tea, please make Mr. Gresham remember it, Grace," 
she said in her soft, compelling tones. 

Dick, with unspeakable relief, seized the cup and a 

Elate of sandwiches and hastened to her. She smiled at 
im a little dimly as she pulled off her glove. Dick 
noticed that her hand was very firm, very white, with long 
fingers, — a clever, competent hand. 

" Isn't it right ? " he asked, anxiously, as she took the 
tea only to set it aside. 
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" Perfectly, for I never drink it," she replied. 

He glanced at her face to see if he might hazard his 
question. Her eyes were far away, but in an instant they 
returned to his, and a light flashed into them. 

" I wish I dared to ask you, then, why you called me so 
opportunely if you didn't want tea ? " he said, tentatively. 

" There are three replies to that lead," she said. "I 
might be timid and say, *I wish I dared tell you.' I 
might be surprised and ask, *Was it opportunely?' 
I might be tender and sigh, *I didn't want the tea, 
but — ' No, there's a fourth, and that's the true one. I 
belong to an informal organization of good-natured peo- 
ple whose object it is to save society. We are bound 
together for mutual protection and support. We are 
pledged to draw each other from embarrassment, to save 
each other from being bored. We have a signal which 
means, ' Throw out the life-line,' and when we hear that 
cry, we drop everything and hasten to the rescue." 

" But I didn't make the signal," said Dick. " How did 
you know that I was embarrassed ? " 

She looked at him with invincible candor. " I didn't. 
I thought you were bored," she said. "But don't you 
like tea, either?" 

*^ I've lived on it for the last three years." 

" What a martyr you are 1 Where did you suffer, and 
in what cause ? " 

" In Mongolia," he answered, " for money. I have been 
a miner there." 

" But you are a miracle," she exclaimed, her face per- 
fectly attentive, with a mixture of curiosity, sympathy, 
and respect. " I wish you would tell me about it. No. 
Wait a minute." 

Without raising her voice she somehow commanded 
everyone's attention. "Mamma, Mr. Gresham has just 
come from northeastern China, from Mongolia. He has 
been looking into mines and things out there, and has 
had all sorts of adventures." 

Mrs. Somers used her lorgnette, and Greenlaw broke 
away with a sigh of relief. 
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" How extraordinary ! " she said. " I must hear all 
about it. I adore China. We made the dowager empress 
an honorary member of our * Voices of To-day Club ' just 
before I left the states. Did the Boxers drive you out, 
Mr. Graham?" 

Dick explained that he had been hundreds of miles 
away from the scene of disturbance, that Mongolia was 
more Russian than Chinese, and that in respect to 
adventure, life there was far tamer than in Paris, so far 
as he could judge. Mrs. Somers plied him with questions, 
handling him like a new bibelot, and Dick related a few 
of his experiences, coloring them to suit her taste for 
the gaudy. Miss Somers listened to him with flattering 
absorption for a few minutes, but Grace and Mr. Kellogg, 
still in close confabulation, distracted her attention. As 
Greenlaw, who was restless, fluttered near her, she said : — 

" Oh, Bob, won't you get me some of those fascinating 
little cakes before Grace and Mr. Kellogg eat them all ? " 

Although she spoke softly, Dick stumbled in his tale, 
but her rapid smile pulled him into his pace again. 

A few minutes later Kellogg approached the group to 
say good-by. 

*' I find," he said, " that my suggestion for this evening 
cuts across some plans of Mr. Greenlaw's for you, so I 
withdraw. But can I not have the pleasure to-morrow ? 
You should dine at the Ritz before you leave. I hope 
that Mr. Greenlaw will come, — and Mr. Gresham also. 
A healthy prejudice should be well fed, and I am sure 
that I haven't given Mr. Gresham's any nourishment for a 
long time." 

Greenlaw saved Dick the trouble of replying. " Gresham 
has only a week left for Paris, and we can't waste time at 
the Ritz. Obliged to you, Kellogg." 

As soon as Kellogg had gone, the discussion turned 
promptly on what was to be done with Grace, Mrs. 
Somers and Greenlaw urging her return with arguments 
which, though quite unanswerable, Grace answered. 
Miss Somers listened with apparent detachment, or spoke 
with obvious disinterestedness. However, her voice had 
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somehow always the effect of making Grace's poise or 
guard less secure. At last Grace turned to her a little 
defiantly. 

" You know, Eleanor, that I can't go back. Boston is 
impossible for a girl who is engaged to a man two thousand 
miles away. I can't sit out dances for a whole winter, or 
maybe two. That's why I came, and that's why I stay." 

In the instant of silence that followed, Dick found his 
feet. Grace gave him her hand carelessly. Mrs. Somers, 
who had been impressed by his Mongolian talk, asked him 
to call. Miss Somers smiled frankly. 

" You can use the life-line, too," she said. " You are 
one of us, I see. Good-by." 

Dick went out with a sense of elation which lasted 
through the evening. In the- morning, when he first 
awoke to consciousness, he felt about for it, but it was 
gone. He realized then that Miss Somers had merely 
been kind to him ; and the thought that he had appealed 
to her as an object deserving such munificent social charity 
was rather bitter. 

Greenlaw called early in the day and insisted on bring- 
ing Dick over to share his rooms, and thenceforth devoted 
himself persistently to the latter's entertainment and 
enlightenment. He was busy in the mornings, which 
Dick gave conscientiously to the museums ; but they 
usually met for luncheon, and spent the afternoon at 
Greenlaw's rooms, or in the studio of one of his friends. 
They dined at some restaurant of fame, good or ill, and 
finished the evening at one of the theatres or variety shows. 
Greenlaw did not suggest calling on Mrs. Somers, and this 
troubled Dick a little, though he did not venture to bring 
up the subject. 

As the days passed, Dick's first impression of bewilder- 
ment at the outward show of life was replaced by a sense 
of satisfaction in the perception of things done and done 
right, whether in streets and buildings, in pictures and 
statues, or in plays and music. Still, he did not realize 
how deeply Paris bad bitten into his character until, on the 
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day before his departure, Greenlaw suggested that he stay 
on another week, all winter in fact. Dick looked up, star- 
tled at the temptation. " No, no," he cried, " I can't think 
of it. I must get back to America, must get to work." 

That afternoon he was alone, for Greenlaw had gone to 
help Mrs. Somers with her preparations for departure^ 
Dick had suggested accompanying him, but Greenlaw 
insisted that he ought not to waste his time. " Kellogg 
will probably be there," he added, "and the two of us 
will take care of them." So Dick wandered out to the 
great arch and climbed to the top. There he saw the 
city once more, compact between its hills from St. Cloud 
to Montmartre, cut by the splendid perspective of the 
Champs ^lysees, marked in its several quarters by the 
monuments and buildings through which it uttered its 
various meanings as with different tongues — Sacre Coeur, 
the Louvre, Notre Dame, the Sorbonne, the Pantheon, the 
Tour £iffel. He contrasted this Paris, smiling even under 
the December sun, with the spectral plains of Mongolia. 
He contrasted Greenlaw's apartment, and the drama, so 
spirited and so intimate, which he had seen played there, 
with the mess-room at camp, and its faces, in which sullen- 
ness, cupidity, and ill-will were alternately relieved by 
coarse humor and deepened by gloom. And it went 
over him what he had missed, — three years of his one 
most precious life. 

As he lingered on the arch he recalled Greenlaw's invi- 
tation, and he could have found it in his heart to stay on 
in Paris — to let Leeds sail without him, and thus sever 
the last link that bound him, even by memory, to that 
frozen existence from which, as by a miracle, he had 
escaped. At this time of year he could probably transfer 
his passage even at the last moment. He had enough 
money for his immediate necessities ; and for the last 
three years he had been sending funds to his family far in 
excess of their modest needs. As to the ultimate purpose 
of his career, in his present mood of relaxation that had 
receded into the background. He looked at his watch ; 
he had time to reach the North German Lloyd office. 
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Still, he hesitated. Miss Somers was going on the Kron- 
prim. True, his acquaintance with her was of the 
slightest ; but through her he had found his nearest 
approach to that privileged world of intimate human 
relations for which his longing seemed to be only the 
keener after his years of solitude. She was the only 
person who had ever frankly offered to admit him to a 
share in that world — who had put him at ease in it, and 
had given him a chance. Perhaps she liked him enough 
to give him another, for she was generous. He had sus- 
pected her of patronizing him, it is true, and he had 
not accepted her mother's invitation to call ; but he had 
all the time counted on seeing her for a week on the 
steamer. As he lingered there, with the spectacle of the 
city before him, he knew that he would give all Paris 
for a word, a smile from her. And so he lingered on, 
until the pale fire of afternoon went out in the smoke 
of evening. 



CHAPTER VI 

The next morning Dick saw his friends at St. Lazare, 
where they were to take the train for Cherbourg. Mrs. 
Somers greeted him unrememberingly, but allowed him 
to help in arranging her bags and packages. Miss Som- 
ers was at a little distance, talking with Kellogg. Dick 
thought her extraordinarily effective in her gray travel- 
ling gown trimmed with fur, a great bunch of violets in 
her girdle. None of the party seemed to be in good 
spirits. Greenlaw's sallies lacked the ring of mirth. Mrs. 
Somers was nervous and fretful. When Miss Somers ap- 
proached the train, as it was about to start, Dick noticed 
that she was less beautiful than he had thought her, — her 
face pale and tired, almost haggard, the lines too deep, 
the circles under her eyes too dark. 

She bade Greenlaw good-by affectionately ; and held 
out her hand to Kellogg, who avoided it, remarking 
casually : — 

** I am going with you to Cherbourg, of course." 

Mrs. Somers caught up the suggestion quickly, and 
Greenlaw cried : — 

** Get aboard, then, Barney. Hurry, Eleanor." 

Miss Somers looked at Kellogg. 

" Why ? " she asked. 

** You will need some help in embarking," he suggested. 

** But not yours," she answered. ** Here is Mr. Gresham, 
mamma. He will look out for you." And once more she 
cut through Kellogg's mild persistence with a smiling, "Oh, 
no, you're not." 

As they started she stood at the corridor window and 
waved a good-by to her squires. Then, as the train 
curved out of the station, she pulled the violets from her 
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girdle and dropped them out on the tracks, closed the sash, 
and entered the compartment. 

** It is very good of you to take care of us, Mr. Gresham,'* 
she said, immediately, " though the charge was forced upon 
you and you could not help yourself. However, you 
won't have to talk to us. Mamma and I are both so tired 
that we are going straight to sleep." She pillowed her 
mother into a comfortable corner, and handed her a Ladies* 
Realm. " It's wretched to have to start so early in the 
morning," she continued. " I almost wish we had sailed 
from Southampton." 

" That is a wish that I can't join in," said Dick. 

" But you, too, of course, Mr. Gresham. I feel already 
quite dependent on you, and mamma's placidity is the 
result of your masculine presence, you may be sure. Now 
you'd better be off to somewhere where you can smoke, 
for we are really going to sleep." 

She fell back into her corner and closed her eyes, and 
Dick departed to a compartment for fumeurB. When he 
returned some hours later, he found the ladies at luncheon. 
Miss Somers had evidently reminded her mother who he 
was, for the elder lady began at once in search of infor- 
mation. As soon as he could cut across her train of ques- 
tions, Dick turned to Miss Somers. 

" So Miss Greenlaw didn't after all decide to sail ? " 

Mrs. Somers answered quickly. " She simply wouldn't 
stir. My authority and her brother's went for nothing. 
I wanted to cable her father, but Bob didn't like to do 
that. I shall talk to him, however, when I see him, and 
I shaU be surprised if she doesn't come flying back to 
America in short order. It's outrageous, an engaged girl 
like that going about with a fast fellow like Barney 
Kellogg." 

^^ Mamma, mamma," cried Miss Somers, warningly. 
" You know that Grace is with Mrs. Cameron, who is quite 
the proper person to look out for her, and her brother is 
there too. The danger is all for Mr. Kellogg, poor fellow. 
You have known Grace a long time ? " she went on, to Dick. 
"She spoke of you the other day at Bob's rooms. She 
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likes you very much, and told me lots of nice things that 
Bob and Mr. Bruce said about you. She quite fired our 
curiosity. Mamma and I were delighted to hear that you 
were sailing by the Kronprinz. Why didn't you tell us ? " 

She kept the conversation under full headway until the 
train pulled up beside the pier at Cherbourg, and Dick 
departed to see their baggage safely aboard the tender. 
The sea was choppy, and the ladies sought shelter at once. 
Dick remained on deck, watching the great liner loom 
nearer and nearer through the fog. When the tender 
came alongside, and he began to toil up the steep gang- 
plank, laden with packages which could not be entrusted 
to the stewards, he caught Leeds's amused scrutiny among 
the scores of glances bent from the deck at the embarking 
passengers. " Hey, Gresham," he heard, in a voice raucous 
with the fog, " been buyin' a trousBeav^ ain't ye ? " 

Once aboard, he helped the ladies to find their state- 
room, and became the mouthpiece of Mrs. Somers's ener- 
getic complaints until all things were to her liking, or 
hopelessly to her disliking. Then their door was shut, 
and he saw no more of them. 

He found Leeds in a dark comer of the smoking room, 
his pipe in action, a glass of whiskey and water before 
him. In deference to the proprieties, the old miner had 
assumed his false shirt front. He took his meals by him- 
self at one of the side tables in the saloon, where Dick 
joined him. The old man was very short in speech ; he 
would sit for hours looking at his companion with an expres- 
sion of sinister triumph or contempt. Still, Dick clung to 
him with a persistent loyalty, sharpened by the remem- 
brance of the kindness which the old man had shown him, 
and the thought that these were their last days together. 

Dick's association with Leeds amounted to a social dis- 
ability which he had not the address to overcome, and 
Leeds's own taciturnity threw him back on his own 
thoughts. They were gloomy ones. He was going back 
to America to take hold of life again — but by what 
handle? In view of his break with his chief, his years 
in Mongolia had been worse than wasted ; had left him 
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farther from his goal than ever, without resources, or 
friends, or, worse than all, experience in life. His rejec- 
tion of Leeds was, of course, inevitable, but he wondered 
now at the careless self-sufficiency with which he had 
thrown him off. 

One element in Dick's discontent was that he saw 
nothing of Miss Somers. He caught a glimpse of her 
occasionally at dinner, in the seat oi honor beside the cap- 
tain, but she spent most of the time below with her 
mother. The weather, however, proved unexpectedly 
mild and pleasant, and one morning Mrs. Somers herself 
appeared on deck, where she and her daughter were at 
once surrounded by friends. It was with some hesitation 
that Dick joined the group around them to make a conven- 
tional inquiry after Mrs. Somers's health. To his complete 
discomfiture that lady failed to recognize him. He was de- 
taching himself awkwardly when Miss Somers intervened. 

" Mamma is still only half -conscious, Mr. Gresham, but 
this warm air and sunlight will bring her to herself in a 
day or two. I am very anxious to ask you something — 
about that old man that no one seems to know except 
yourself. What is he ? " 

" He's Captain Leeds — a mining engineer," replied 
Dick. " I have been travelling with him from Mongolia." 

" Is he a Mongolian, too ? " exclaimed Miss Somers. 
** But I want to talk to him. He must be a curio." 

" He is like no one else on earth," said Dick, " but I 
hardly know whether he would amuse you. And then he 
never leaves the smoking room except to go to his meals 
and sometimes to sleep." 

*' Wouldn't he show himself on deck if you were to tell 
him that the ladies particularly requested it ? " 

" It sounds blasphemous, I know," said Dick, " but I 
don't think he would." 

" Well, then, I must go to him," she rejoined, smiling. 

True to her word, that day after dinner she appeared 
in the smoking room, accompanied by another la/y and 
escorted by the captain. Dick promptly crossed to their 
table. 
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♦♦Won't you bring your friend over and introduce 
him?" she asked. 

Dick glanced at Leeds, slouching in half slumber, his 
false shirt bosom protruding at the edges, a glass of whis- 
key and soda in front of him, and a chewed cigar unlighted 
in his upstretched hand. 

" I don't believe he will come," he said, doubtfully. 

♦♦ Well, then, wake him up, and well go over there in 
a minute. I won't be balked," she replied. 

Dick obediently roused Leeds, and told him that two 
ladies wanted him to talk to them. The next instant 
Miss Somers and her friend were beside them. Leeds did 
not rise at the introduction, but he straightened his false 
front, half sat up, drank off his whiskey, and lighted his 
cigar. He was silent at first, looking at the ladies curi- 
ously, leaving Dick to answer Miss Somers's questions. 
In the end, however, he sat straight up, leaned forward, 
and began to talk briskly and picturesquely of scenes and 
adventures in every land where gold is known. Miss 
Somers led him on easily to his climax — the possibilities 
of Mongolia, which the old man pictured with an imagina- 
tive fervor that made his actual experiences seem tame. 
Dick had never seen him so inspired. It was ten o'clock 
when Miss Somers and her friend departed. 

From that evening Leeds was a social hero. The next 
afternoon Dick found him still at his corner table, but 
now surrounded by an interested group. 

♦' I cain't tell ye no more 'bout it, gentlemen," he was 
saying. " I don't know anythin' 'bout business 'cept to 
keep my mouth shut. Walker and Welby, nine fifty-two 
Wall Street, are handlin' this thing for me, 'nd I guess 
they'll tell ye all that c'n be knowed at present." 

Thenceforth Leeds was never alone. Sometimes he 
was in close conference with a single auditor, who sat, 
tense and hot-eyed, while the miner calculated prospective 
profits. The word went around that the gold king was a 
man to know. Dick shared by reflection in his radiance. 
i\len often invoked his aid in appro^rching Leeds ; and 
women, who thought it fast to go to the smoking room, 
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sought the light of the satellite since that of the sun was 
denied them. 

One evening Dick broke away from Mrs. Somers and a 
few of her friends, who had cornered him in the saloon 
after dinner, and went on deck. The wind was rising, 
tearing through the rigging and throwing the spray about. 
The deck was deserted except for two persons. One he 
recognized, by her tall form and vigorous, swinging walk, 
as Miss Somers — the other was Leeds. Hardly able to 
believe his eyes, he went into the smoking room to gain 
confirmation from Leeds's empty place. A few minutes 
later the old man entered and sat down in his corner. 
His garrulous habit asserted itself at once, and after a few 
passes he spoke of Miss Somers. 

*' Dev'lish smart bit o' calico," he said. *' I saw that 
the night she come here fust. I knowed well enough 
when all them fellers come flockin' round who had put a 
flea in their ear. I tell ye she's a corker, 'nd she's done 
me a damn good turn. These fellers '11 talk 'bout me 
when they git to N' York. Like enough some- o' them '11 
set a reporter after me. Then th' world '11 know that 
Cap'n Leeds, the gold king, 's got back from Mongoly. 
'Nd others '11 go t' inquire 't Walker 'nd Welby's. It '11 
be a good ad. Know why she done it ? She's stuck on 
ye, Dick. She saw ye wus kind o' out of it, 'nd she took 
the cleverest way to put ye in it ; 'nd, by Jove! she has. 
Tell ye what, Dick, I 'm goin' t' give that girl a di'mond 
tiary when I make my pile — fust thing I do. 

" I wus a-settin' here," went on Leeds, " a-waitin' for 
some o' them suckers t' come around for more bait, when 
I heard somebody at the porthole there back o' me say, 
' Oh, Cap'n Leeds, won't ye come out 'nd see the moon 
tryin' to smash through th' clouds ? ' I ain't looked at 
th' moon for years, nor talked to a gal, but I riz up like 
a kid, 'nd we been traipsin' back 'nd forth for an hour. 
She's mighty cur'ous 'bout Mongoly 'nd th' minin' there, 
'nd she's cur'ous 'bout you. I don't know nothin' 'bout 
ye 'nd I told her so. Well, I guess there ain't nobody 
comin' t' buzz me to-night, so I'll mosey along t' bed." 

N 
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The steamer was pitching, and Dick gave Leeds an arm 
down the companionway. Then he went out for a breath 
of fresh air. The night was coming in wilder. The sea 
all about was chopped into ugly little waves, that showed 
white crests for an instant before they fell away into the 
blackness. Dick paced up and down the unsteady deck 
once or twice, looked at the sea a few minutes, and then 
turned to go below, when some one from the bridge came 
down the flight of steps in the shelter of which he was 
standing. It was Miss Somers. Dick stepped out and 
spoke. 

" Oh, it's you, Mr. Gresham," she said. " You should 
go on the bridge. The sea is getting quite splendid, with 
this cross wind twisting the rollers. It makes the voyage 
worth while — a night Tike this. Do go up." 

" I'd rather stay here if you're going to," said Dick. 

** Of course I am," she said. " I was really too much in 
the way on the bridge with my skirts flying about. Shall 
we walk ? " 

They took a turn or two in silence ; then by common 
consent they stopped in the shelter of the steps to look 
at the ocean. 

" You were walking with Captain Leeds ? " said Dick. 

" Yes," she replied. " He is the nicest old thing ! We 
are all provoked that we can have only shreds and patches 
of his stories, and so to-night as no one was about I tried 
to get a few complete for myself." 

"I hope that you were rewarded." 

" I was," she answered. " He made me want to hunt 
for gold in Mongolia myself." 

" Did he ? " said Dick, coldly. " I wish I could give 
you my chance." 

" I know," she said, seriously. ** Captain Leeds told me 
that you were not going back, and it seems such a pity 
that you and he should separate. He is desperately fond 
of you, and he could not help showing it. You will leave 
him entirely alone, he said ; and then he thinks that you 
are ruining your career by not going back. I dare say 
that he is wrong, but it is just as much a grief to him." 
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Dick stared moodily out at the unquiet ocean. This 
interest was wonderfully grateful to him, but on the in- 
stant he was stung by something like distrust. 

"I don't know," he replied, without looking around, 
"what Mr. Leeds has told you — what I have a right to 
say." 

" He said little, of course," she answered ; " but he did 
tell me that you were not going to return to Mongolia on 
account of a difference as to business methods. He has 
done something of which you disapprove, rightly, he admits, 
and you will not share in the results of his action. I am 
right, am I not ? " she asked. 

" Exactly," said Dick. 

She did not speak again, and so after a time he was 
forced to turn toward her. She had drawn the pointed 
hood of her cape over her head, far forward, so that her 
features were as if blurred in the shadow. Only her eyes 
kept their dark gleam in the pallor of her face. She met 
his look without dropping her own. 

" Excuse me," she said, as if recalled to herself. " I 
was thinking. But it must be getting very late." 

She drew her cloak more closely, and turned away. 
Something in the charm of her physical nearness to him 
made Dick loath to let her go. 

" You are a good deal interested in Leeds ? " he asked. 

She paused and looked at him doubtfully. Then, as if 
deciding, she said : — 

" Very much. He talked to me a little about himself 
to-night. He told me that he had lost his son — that he 
was in the wrong." She turned to him suddenly. "I 
fancy he thinks of you somehow as a means of atonement, 
— the last person on earth that he can be good to." 

Dick was moved but he would not show it. A shade of 
distrust still hovered in his mind. 

" Was this what you were thinking of just now ? " he 
asked, at random. 

" No," she answered, promptly. " I was thinking what 
very vague words right and wrong are ; how utterly they 
depend on the personal equation." 
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"What I** cried Dick, surprised into vehemence, "if 
Leeds let you think that there was any question of per- 
sonal equation in this, he twisted it mightily. He has 
jumped a couple of boys out of their claim, to which they 
have a perfect right, and has taken it, not even for the 
company which employs him, but for himself. And he 
wants me to go shares with him." 

" I wasn't thinking of what Mr. Leeds did, but of what 
you are doing," she said, quietly. " You are abandoning 
him out of principle. Aren't his life and yours more 
important than principle ? And what good will come of 
your leaving him? Will it help those he has injured, 
or keep him from hurting others ? While if you stayed, 
you might influence him, you know. Of course," she 
broke on, " I can only suggest what had already occurred 
to you." 

Dick stood rebuked and ashamed. Then as she spoke 
he wondered why he had never seen things in this Ueht 
before, — a false light, no doubt, but one which he lelt 
stupid at having missed altogether. It was partly to 
justify himself that he rejoined : — 

"I am not free to do what I want with my life. I 
made a pledge to my uncle before he died. I can't 
honestly say now that I shall fulfil it. I have tried, and 
apparently failed. I sometimes doubt if he had a right 
to force it from me. But if I fulfil it, it must be by 
means of which he would approve." 

" O dear I " she cried, " you are a dreadfully modern 
Parsifal with all this hypothesis. We women have these 
scruples in our lives like our skirts, but I thought men 
got rid of them by action." 

Dick was stung by her sarcasm. 

" My uncle's disapproval at least is not hypothetical," 
he said, " and if it were, I have my own feeling about the 
matter. It would be monstrous — to make reparation for 
one wrong by the fruit of another." 

" Yet I suspect that is what always happens," she 
replied, musingly, "when reparation is made at all. 
Churches, colleges, charities, are founded with tainted 
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gold. I don't doubt that your work will be as useful if 
you let a poor old sinner like Leeds have the satisfaction 
of helping you in it." 

" My work isn't a public benefit ; it is to atone for a 
crime — my father's," he said, after an instant of hesi- 
tation. 

" Oh, forgive me I " cried Miss Somers, looking at him in 
consternation. " I have been more than impertinent — 
outrageous. How my words must have hurt you I But 
I was really interested in the poor old man, and anxious 
to help him. I am very, very sorry." 

" Truly, you haven't hurt me," said Dick. " It is such an 
old trouble, I have lived with it so long, that I do not 
mind it. I should have told you at once about it if I had 
dared to count so far on your interest. When I was a 
very little boy my father went away. He owed some money, 
a large sum, to the bank which employed him. My uncle, 
his brother, who had brought him up, felt terribly, and as 
he couldn't do anything himself, — he was a poor college 
professor in a New England town, — he set his heart on it 
that I should repay that money. He sent me to a farm, 
so that I grew strong and used to doing things. Then 
he brought me to his own home. Then he sent me to 
Boston to learn mining engineering. All these years he 
took care of my mother and sister, worked beyond his 
strength for them and for me. I was a detestable brute. 
I never realized that he was giving us his life. I hated 
the thought of what my father had done ; I hated to have 
to remind myself of it ; I wanted my own way. Once 
I nearly took it ; but my uncle always trusted me, and 
just before he died he sent for me to New York, and we 
signed together a note for the full amount, principal and 
interest. That is what I was putting to you just now 
hypothetically," he continued, scornfully, " but I must pay 
it off unless you see some way out of it for me." 

She did not notice the bitter tone. She had thrown 
back her hood ; her face, framed in its dark hair, was 
bright in the dim splendor of the clouded moonlight ; her 
cold paleness had flushed into color and warmth. 
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" Of course you will pay it," she cried, her voice thin 
in the wind, but soft and very clear. " You will never 
break your word. You could not. You know you could 
not. Oh, it is too glorious, to have that to do I And 
it will be only a beginning. You will go farther. That 
wiU give you a start, and help you to make the best of 
yourself afterwards. It is a splendid thing to do, but 
ou must do it in a splendid way, not tying your life to it, 
ut making it a beginning for something greater. ReaUy, 
I think that you are the most fortunate man in the world." 
Dick heard her as in a dream, his eyes riveted to her 
face. How clearly she saw, how swiftly she compre- 
hended, his whole fife I What hypocrisy it was to strain 
at doubtful faults that belonged to other men's con- 
sciences, while he was ready to swallow his own great one 
— a broken faith. And beyond his task there was his real 
future — as he had been used to think. Nay, his task 
was preparation for it, not negation of it ; that task 
fulfilled made his future secure. His uncle had said that 
to him. Strange, that he had forgotten it until now. 
Strange, that this girl should come out of the darkness, 
and wind, and sea-damp fog to remind him of it, that she 
should be appointed out of all the world to help him, to 
inspire him. She was near him, nearer than any one had 
ever been to his real self. Yet he was not angry. On the 
contrary, he felt that she was there by right, and he 
looked to her with utter trust. 

" Excuse me again," she added, " if I intrude too far in 
your private affairs, but I do think that you risk much in 
sacrificing your chance for action, for success, to scruples 
that you could meet in some other way. Why don't you 
consult some one, some business man? I should be glad 
to give you a note to my uncle, Mr. Walker." 

She was drawing her cloak about her, ready to vanish. 
The wind blew her hair in great whirls like a swift, broken 
cloud, through which her face shone like the sky, evening 
pale, with the flush of sunset on it. Dick was still gazing 
at her, lost in wonder and exaltation. He pulled lumseS 
back to earth with an effort. 
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" Thank you, but I suppose I could hardly put my case 
to any one — to any one else. I must work it out for my- 
self — with the help you have given me. I — you — " 

Great words came to his mind, but his tongue refused 
to utter them. 

" Never mind," she said, quickly. ** I am sure that you 
will decide right, — sure that you will win." 



CHAPTER Vn 

Thb storm, which had been brewing, broke in the 
night, and the next day the steamer rolled and labored. 
Most of the passengers were kept below. Leeds got a 
fall on his way to his accustomed place in the smoking 
room, and Dick found him so bruised and shaken that he 
persuaded him to lie down in his stateroom, where he kept 
riim, however, only by constant attendance. Dick fretted 
at the confinement. It was the last day of the voyage ; 
Miss Somers was sure to be on deck ; he wanted to talk 
to her. He caught himself wondering how she would 
look this morning in the gray air. He could imagine her 
face in its calmness and strength, breaking into responsive 
animation as he spoke to her. He could hear the tones 
of her voice, wonderfully ranging from her low, serious 
contralto to the lightest melody of laughter. The wind 
would touch her cheeks with soft color, like the flush of 
a white rose. 

He was aroused from his dream by Leeds. "Cain't ye 
git out your figgers, Dick, 'nd let us see just what we're 
goin' to make out'n that motor prop'sition o' youm ? " 

Dick was familiar with the figures. They had been 
over them together many times — but not since the jour- 
ney began that was to end with their parting. He looked 
sharply at Leeds. Was the old man counting already on 
Miss Somers's influence ? He seemed unconscious. Prob- 
ably, in his weakness, he had simply reverted to their old 
relation ; and Dick felt a certain relief in humoring him. 

Toward night the wind moderated, and Leeds slept. 
Dick went on deck, hoping at last to see Miss Somers, but 
she was not there. He saw her far across the saloon at 
dinner, but she was engaged by others during the evening 
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and did not go on deck. He wandered about, disconso- 
late, into the saloon, out on deck, back to the stateroom. 
It was a malign fate — the hours left to him were so 
few. 

The next afternoon the Kronprinz made her way to her 
dock. Among the passengers confined in the cold shed 
with their baggage Dick saw Miss Somers and her mother 
gayly saying their good-bys. They were with a gentle- 
man who had met tJbem, — an influential citizen who had 
the courtesy of the port. 

" Damned if there ain't Walker," said Leeds. " Won- 
der if he'll remember 't I cabled his people 't I'd be on 
this boat?" 

Mr. Walker remembered, for he recognized Leeds, and 
stopped to speak. Miss Somers seemed frankly pleased 
at the connection between them. 

" Why," she exclaimed, " I had no idea that Captain 
Leeds was a friend of yours, Uncle Jay. How fortunate! 
Now I shall hear of you from time to time," she con- 
tinued, addressing Leeds and Dick, " and I shall be glad 
of that. But," turning to Dick, " I hope we shall see you, 
too, before you leave New York. I will let you know 
when we are settled. Where are you to stay?" 

Dick had intended to go to Exover at once, and there 
think matters out; but now, when Leeds responded 
^' Astor House," he assented. He must see Miss Somers 
again. 

The next morning Leeds had recovered his land legs, 
and was altogether himself. He was jovial at breakfast, 
prolific in recommending places of amusement. 

** And mind ye don't spend a cent o' your own money, 
Dick," he added. " It's legit'mate expense, a bat once 'n 
three years, 'nd we'll just hang it up on the comp'ny. But 
see here ! Look in 'bout five, cain't ye? I shall have some- 
thin' t' say t' ye." 

Late in the afternoon the old miner found him in the 
writing room. 

" Gome out t' the bar, Dick," he cried, " where we c'n 
talk biz. I've seen Walker 'nd Welby, 'nd I've got a 
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proposition t' make t' ye. Come out here. Bring a couple 
o' whiskey sours there, bar-keep. Have a cigar." He was 
full of excitement. " Now I want t' tell ye what we'll do. 
I told Walker 'bout your current motor, 'nd what a pile 
o' difference it'll make to us in minin' there in Mongoly. 
*Nd he's inf rested. He wants ye t' bring your drawin's in 
in th' momin' 'nd show 'em to an expert. If his report 's 
O. K., Walker 'nd Welby '11 see to aU th' patent business, 
'nd put up th' money for a trial, if yell give 'em an option 
on the exclusive rights o' th' thing in Asiatic Rooshy 'nd 
Chiny for not more n a hundred thousand. Walker said 
fifty, but I screwed him up. They'll prob'ly try t' beat 
ye down, but ye c'n hold out for the high figger if th' 
thing's wuth it. Why don't ye ketch fire, man, 'nd jump 
round, 'nd tear up things ? Say, bar-keep, bring a bottle 
o' champagne. This is on you, Dick, for your everlastin' 
fortune's made. It's a cinch, anyway, t' git in with Walker 
'nd Welby. I tell ye, Dick," the old man lowered his 
voice, ^^that gal 't we met on th' steamer, had somethin' 
t' do with this. She's spoke t' the old man 'bout ye. 
She's his niece or cousin or somethin'. She's stuck on ye, 
Dick, dead stuck on ye." 

Dick saw that Leeds was too far gone to talk rationally 
that night, and as soon as possible made his escape. At 
bottom he was as much elated as Leeds could wish. It 
might be true that Miss Somers was working for him. 
Then she really liked him; he should hear from her. 
And if he could accept Walker and Welby's offer, he 
could discharge his note within a year, before he was 
twenty-six ; and then his life would belong to himself — 
or to her. But he had to smile grimly at the thought of 
his uselessness to her. 

The next morning he went over his drawings with 
Walker and Welby s consulting ensfineer, showed his 
calculations, and answered questions. At night Leeds 
came in jubilant. 

"Report's all right," he cried. "Seen it myself, 'nd 
Walker wants t' see ye in the mornin', at 'leven. He's 
goin' t' talk biz, so keep your eyes peeled." 
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On the day after, at Walker and Welby's office, Dick 
met the eentleman to whom Miss Somers had introduced 
him at dieir landing. Jay Walker was a tall man, with 
magnificent shoulders, above which was lifted a firmly set, 
aquiline face. He greeted Dick almost kindly, and gave 
him an instant of scrutiny from his keen, unchanging eyes. 

" You have an idea, Mr. Gresham," he began, " which 
Captain Leeds tells me will be of value to us in our min- 
ing operations in Siberia should it prove practicable." 

Dick mentioned the conditions which his motor was 
designed to meet. 

" I see, I see," said Walker, hastily. " We are disposed 
to give the machine a trial. You estimate the cost of a 
model full size at five thousand. Let us say ten. We 
will imdertake to furnish the amount for the experiment 
to be conducted under your supervision at our mine near 
Urga in Mongolia, on condition that you give us an option 
on the rights in Asia for a sum not to exceed one hundred 
thousand. We are led by Captain Leeds to believe that 
this proposition will be acceptable to you. In that case 
we will have the papers drawn, and open a credit for you 
of ten thousand dollars." 

He rose as if the question were settled, and the inter- 
view at an end. 

Dick remained seated, thoughtful. The condition that 
he should go to Mongolia again was unexpected. He saw 
Leeds's hand in it. And Walker's mine could not be 
anything but the Bristow claim. He would not take up 
this matter with a third person, but the question of his old 
employers' rights he was prepared to raise at once. 

Walker was waiting, in impatient surprise, for his 
answer. 

" I am not sure that I have a right to accept your offer, 
Mr. Walker," he replied, at last. " I worked out my plan 
while in the employ of others, and I feel that they have a 
certain interest in the result which I can't ignore." 

Walker turned almost menacingly. "I understood 
from Leeds that you had not approached any one else. 
How much do they offer?" 
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" I haven't approached any one," responded Dick, " and 
they know nothing about it." 

Walker was watching him closely. After an instant 
his impatience vanishea. " I see," he said. " I think 
under the circumstances that they have no legal claim, 
but perhaps there is a moral obligation. Will they give 
you money for building your initial machine ? '' 

" No, probably not, but I should like to reserve to them 
the right to use the invention under certain conditions." 

Walker's suspicion had entirely vanished. " Well," he 
said, " I doubt if it does them much good. Of course you 
will recognize that their right in the invention, if you 
allow it, diminishes considerably its value to us. We 
stand the risk alone, and they come in for the profits. 
Our maximum figure under the circumstances will be 
fifty thousand. I doubt if you will get anything like the 
other fifty from your Russian friends." 

This was fair enough, but Dick felt his heart sink. The 
prize of his life, which had seemed in his very hand, was 
half withdrawn. Nevertheless, he could not hesitate. 

" I accept the change," he said, firmly. " But there is 
a further matter which I ought to discuss with Captain 
Leeds before I give my final answer." 

Walker scowled at him suspiciously again, but replied : 
"Of course we shall give you a reasonable time for 
consideration, but our offer is not an indefinite one. 
Good day." 

Dick went to luncheon by himself, though he knew 
Leeds would wait for him. The Bristow business rankled 
in his soul. He hated to have to talk of it. Still, he 
could not postpone the explanation. Late in the after- 
noon, as he entered the lobby of the hotel, he saw Leeds 
in a line of men tilting back in their chairs with their 
feet elevated, reading newspapers. Leeds was not so ab- 
sorbed as not to become instantly aware of his comrade's 
presence. 

" Say, did the old man keep ye t' luncheon ? " he de- 
manded, hungrUy. 

"No," said Dick, 
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"What ! " cried the other, scenting a catastrophe. "Ye 
didn't turn him down ? " 

"I did nothing," said Dick. "I wasn't ready to. Why 
didn't you tell me that one condition was tliat I should 
work on the Bristow boys' claim ? " 

" 'Cause that ain't nothin' t' do with it," cried Leeds, 
eageriy. " It ain't th' Bristow boys' claim any more 'n 
it's mine. It's been incorporated, 'nd stock 's goin' t' be 
issued — some to me ; some to Walker 'nd Welby for 
puttin' up th' capital ; some '11 be sold on th' market ; 
some '11 go t' th' Bristow boys. Walker 'nd Welby 're 
goin' t' allow for their improvements 'nd use their names 
in th' prospectus. It'll be a damned sight better for 
them 'n if they'd stayed on their mine. They 'd oughter 
bless me for boostin' 'em off — but they prob'hr won't." 

" I don't see that all this makes any real dinerence — at 
least to me who know the facts," said Dick. 

"No difference," cried Leeds, "after I've gone 'nd fixed 
it up just t' please ye? P'raps ye think 'twas easy talkin' 
t' Walker 'bout the Bristows' rights without blowin' on 
th' whole thing. He 's suspicious 's the devil, 'nd he tests 
ye by one thing. * Scruples ? what 're they wuth t' ye ? ' 
P'raps ye think it didn't cost me a pile more t' fix up the 
Bristow end 'n they '11 git out of it. Oh, dang it ! " he 
cried, driven to the height of exasperation, " don't ye see 't 
now th' thing's incorporated, cap'talized for five millions, 
nobody's responsible for anythin'? Anvbody c'n own 
stock in it. The Bristow boys '11 be stockholders ; your 
motor '11 help them 's much 's anybody. Derned if ye 
ain't the cussedest, crookedest, crankiest son of a gun I " 
the old man sputtered. 

Well, perhaps he was. What sense was there in being 
more scrupulous than Walker and Welby, for instance ? 
Yet, in spite of everything, he could not help feeling that 
the situation was unchanged ; his participation was merely 
made easier by being made more remote and indirect. To 
go back with Leeds would be a surrender. It hurt his 
pride to think of it. Yet it was the surrender which Miss 
Somers had urged him to make. Ah, if he could only 
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see her 1 She was the one person in the world to whom 
he could talk freely. She had promised to write, but the 
days went by without a sign. After all, he knew her 
mind already. With her practical sense of realities she 
would cut across his spidery scruples. He saw her again, 
standing on the deck of the steamer in the keen, salt-edged 
wind, her hair blown like whirls of cloud across her face 
of sunset-flushed, star-lighted sky. He heard her telling 
him to do his work, to win. That evening he sent off a 
note to Walker and Welby, definitely accepting their offer. 




CHAPTER VIII 

The next day Dick left for Exover, glad that his 
future was settled. But as his train drew near the 
station, and familiar places began to appear to him, he 
found himself testing that future by the standards of his 
boyhood. In a moment he would pass the graveyard 
on the hill, where, three winters ago, he had looked 
last upon his uncle's face. Now, as then, the landscape 
was white ; the hills around were white — gray, rather, in 
the evening distance. The lights of the town shone with 
clear splendor, highest of all the line of radiance which 
marked Exover College. If he had had his way once, 
he might be coming home from three years of Europe to 
spend his life there, instead of from three years of wildest 
Asia to spend his life he could not guess how. 

The train stopped, and Dick mounted the crazy hack 
which plied between station and village. He thought of 
himself on that day of his earlier home-coming, — awk- 
ward, overgrown, untidy, scarred, freckled, warty little 
Dick Gresham, — and of his pain at his mother's discomfi- 
ture. And then he realized that, in spite of his years in 
Mongolia, he was a good-looking fellow. It was strange 
that of the few women he had known, only his mother 
ever made him indulge in that little vanity. He was 
smiling at it as he jumped from the carriage, and still 
smiled as he clasped her in his arms. 

There was no backward thought in her welcome. She 
was like a g^l in her pleasure. Margaret was a little shy 
of him — she was nearly seventeen, tall, slender, dark, 
with flashing black eyes. Aunt Miriam was quiet as ever, 
but as he kissed her, Dick saw her face drawn, and marked 
with tears. He had never seen her weep before. " Don't 
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mind me, Richard," she said, brokenly. ^^ I am an old 
woman now." 

The simple country tea followed, and then the fun of 
unpacking Dick's trunk, of telling and hearing of his 
adventures. Life in that sober house had never worn so 
bright a color. Yet Dick was not entirely free in mind. 
He found it difficult to tell them definitely of his hopes. 
It is true, he had come up to Exover intending to talk 
over Walker's offer frankly, and justify himself. But now 
he shrank from the explanation ; in Aunt Miriam's pres- 
ence he could not make it seem anything but a confession 
— and that was absurd. 

There was another object in his visit — he must learn 
from his mother what sne could tell him of his father. 
So far as he could remember, since the evening of his 
father's flight, his name had not been mentioned between 
them. Boui had shrunk from all reference to that hideous 
fault which had so nearly wrecked their lives. Since his 
promise to his uncle he had contemplated vaguely the 
necessity of talking about his father, of communicating 
with him when he should be ready to pay the note ; but 
by that time Douglas Gresham might be dead, or undis- 
coverable, or unwilling to risk a return. But now sud- 
denly the necessity of completing his reparation by bringing 
his father back to stand trial, and, if necessary, punish- 
ment, was in the forefront of his mind. In his doubt as 
to his motives in yielding to Walker and Leeds he held 
to this, the hardest part of the atonement, as a kind of 
justification. 

He had to nerve himself, however, to take up the sub- 
ject when, a day or .two later, he and his mother were 
alone in the library, — the room where Richard Gresham 
had sat and toiled, and where he and Dick, years ago, had 
fought out the question of the boy's life. It was much as 
he had left it, — the books rigid in their cases, the busts 
frowning with sad austerity from the walls. Only now 
there were traces of feminine occupancy, — novels and 
magazines on the desk, odds and ends of sewing and fancy 
work, a rocking-chair. 
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Dick lounged in front of the fire. The old room some- 
how made it harder to speak. 

"Mamma," he said at length, with an effort, "have you 
ever heard from father since — since he went away? " 

His mother bent her head a little lower over her work. 
She did not answer for a minute ; then she looked up at 
him with her bright, soft eyes. 

"Oh, yes, Dick; often." 

" Do you know where he is now ? " 

" In Venice," she answered. 

The tears began to fall on her work, on her hands. He 
shifted restlessly about the room until she spoke once more. 

" You must not think too hardly of your father, Dick," 
she said. " He had great temptations. He was tried 
beyond his strengfth. After he went away he sent us 
money regularly for a time, but Uncle Richard would not 
let me take it. He thought it was some that he had 
carried away with him, but I am sure it was not. And 
since Uncle Richard died, you have sent us so much — 
more than enough, much more." 

Dick was silent for a time. He was reflecting that if 
he started at once he could go to Venice on his return to 
Mongolia. After a little he asked, slowly : — 

" Suppose, mamma, that I went to see him, that I found 
that he was willing to come back if — if the sum that he 
owed the bank were made up. Should you like that — 
you and Margaret ? " 

"Yes, ves, Dick — and I know that he would come. 
He has often spoken of it in his letters. Do you think 
that you ever can get so much money ? " 

She caught his hands, crying and laughing hysterically. 
In spite of years and her sorrow, she was and would 
always be a little girl. 

" You know," he said, cautiously, " that repayment may 
not settle everything. He may have to stand trial, even 
be imprisoned." 

" Oh, no, Dick," she cried. " That is impossible. Not 
if you pay back the money. There were others — and they 
have gone free. And it is such a long time, too." 
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" Well," said Dick, " he can decide for himself ; but if 
he comes he must be ready to face anything — and we 
must be." 

"I am," she said, after a minute. "Uncle Richard 
wished it, and Aunt Miriam has spoken of it — of his 
return. I think he could live quietly with us here in 
Exover. But if not, I am ready. Yes, Dick, if he is 
willing, and I can only see him again." 

She was weeping softly. He knelt down beside her, 
put his arms about her, and they spoke no more. 



CHAPTER IX 

On his return to New York Dick found his accumulated 
letters, among them an envelope addressed in strong, 
straight strokes. He knew that it was from Miss Somers. 
He held it a moment, deciphering the monogram on the 
seal, not liking to destroy even this work of her fingers. 
He opened it last of all. It was an invitation to dine, but 
to his intense vexation it was dated a week ago ; the day 
mentioned was the present one. 

" My uncle wishes to know you better," she wrote, 
"and we have another friend of yours, Mr. Morton." 

What an ass he was not to have had his mail forwarded I 
He would have to send a note of regret in the morning — 
and it must also be a note of farewell. Of course she 
would not believe it; nobody believes that tale of a 
delayed letter. It would be better to send a despatch at 
once. He walked to the telegraph window, when it 
occurred to him that he could telephone. He entered the 
booth and began his explanation to the servant who an- 
swered his call. But this did not serve. The subject 
got involved, and he could not make himself understood. 
He was just breaking away in disgust when a different 
voice at the other end of the line came to him. It was 
Miss Somers herself, and tiie sound made him thrill with 
happiness. 

" Is it Mr. Gresham ? " she asked. 

He babbled his message for the fourth time. 

" Oh, never mind," she answered. " I guessed that 
you had gone out of town, and only feared that you had 
escaped us altogether. Do just as you like about coming. 
What is this about your sailing ? " 

He told her of his approaching departure. 
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" Then of course you must come," she rejoined, " for we 
shall not see you again. We shall wait for you. Good- 

by." 

Dick sprang to the elevator, ran to his room, and 
began to shave. While he was dressing, Leeds came in and 
gave him a touch of satirically expressed approval. 

"Goin' to th' Somers gal's?" he asked. "Give her 
my love, 'nd tell her 't I'm goin' t' git her that di'mond 
tiary for her weddin' present." 

Dick was in too good spirits to resent this chaff. Leeds 
stretched himself on his sofa, and puffed his cigar for a 
minute. 

"Well, Dick," he began, "I hear it's a go b'tween 
you 'nd Walker, 'nd ye're goin' t' work th' Bristow 
claim for 'em after all." 

" Yes," said Dick, shortly, pointing to his letters on the 
table. " There are the papers." 

Leeds took them and ran over them carelessly. " Hey, 
Dick ! " he cried, suddenly. " What's this ? Only fifty 
thousand ? I thought I told ye 't I'd screwed 'em up to 
a hundred ? " 

" I thought I ought to keep open a chance for the Mos- 
cow people," said Dick, indifferently, " and Walker made 
me accept a reduction." 

For two minutes Leeds was speechless. Then he 
laughed sardonically. 

" Well, of all footless — " He checked himself. " Why 
didn't ye tell me 't ye wus goin' t' make that kind of a 
damned fool of yourself ? I'd have told ye better. I'll 
tell ye now what I hain't no right to. Walker 'nd Welby 
are goin' after that comp'ny right away. Inside of a year 
they'll have bought it up, 'nd all ye've done is to put fifty 
thousand into their pockets." 

" Then Walker's a mere sharper," cried Dick, excitedly. 

" No," said Leeds, slowly, " but he's business to the core. 
Now I think on't, I'm s'prised he didn't throw ye down 
altogether. He wants t' buy out th' Moscow comp'ny. 
If they git th' right to use your current motor, they'll 
figger out 't their mine's wuth a damned sight more'n it is 
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at present, 'nd make Walker 'nd Welby sing higher. No, 
if the devil put ye up t' make such a fool condition 's 
that, I'm s'prised 't Walker didn't do ye wuss." 

Dick listened in immeasurable disgust. He had thought 
that he had given up his fifty thousand as an honorable 
sacrifice. Now he realized that it was a half measure — 
his loss was nobody's gain. He had merely been bought 
at half price. 

He stopped short in his preparations ; and now Leeds, 
after enjoying his triumph, asked a little anxiously : — 

" Well, ain't ye goin', Dick ? " 

" I'm damned if I am," he replied, roughly. 

" O Lord," groaned the veteran, repentantly, " what a 
fool I wus t' tell ye! What ye up to now?" as Dick 
seated himself at the table. 

" I'm going to turn this contract down. I won't sign. 
If the Moscow people have any right to the motor, they've 
the first right. I'm going to write them, and let them 
have it if they want it — or else get their offer and let 
Walker meet it — hit him for a hundred thousand or maybe 
two." 

" That's th' way t' talk," cried Leeds. " Do others or 
they'll do you ; that's th' golden rule. Only it reads 
' before they do you.' It's too late for that. Th' Moscow 
people wouldn't hear t' ye. Ye've took Walker's money, 
or made contracts against it. 'Nd then ye ain't s'posed 
t' know nothin' 'bout that Moscow deal — which may not 
come off. No, I don't see how ye can git back at 'em thi9 
time, but gosh! there'll be chance enough when we're 
once in Mongoly. Don't ye feel so bad 'bout this. Every 
man's a sucker before he cuts his teeth. Now go 'long 
'nd make yourself pretty, 'nd git after that Miss Somers. 
She ain't got no money, but she's Walker's niece by 
marriage, 'nd that's enough to make her th' whole thing, 
throw in her looks 'nd her sense." 

Dick was sitting listlessly in his chair. His desire to 
see Miss Somers had vanished. She was in the con- 
spiracy against him. He remembered that she had not 
written to him until after he had accepted Walker's 
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terms; from that acceptance, that shameful surrender, 
dated her complacency, and Walker's desire to know him 
better. Still, it was too late to declare war ; too late, as 
Leeds said, to recall his decision. After all, it was boyish 
to be sulky because in his lack of experience he had made 
a blunder, — boyish to cherish spite against people who 
were more clever than he. He rose, telephoned for a cab, 
finished dressing, and departed, though without enthusi- 
astic haste. 

In the same mood, a half hour later, he entered Mrs. 
Somers's drawing-room. The guests had already assem- 
bled. Miss Somers was near uie door with Morton, and 
as Dick advanced gravely she turned to him in smiling 
greeting. 

^^Here is Mr. Gresham at last," she said, as if con- 
tinuing her conversation with Morton. " Such an escape. 
By the merest chance I caught him at the telephone una 
evening, pouring a preposterous mixture of excuses, re- 
grets, and affectionate farewells into the enraptured ear 
of the parlor-maid. Fortunately, I made good tiie capture, 
using you as a bait." 

She had never before taken that tone of aggressive 
banter with him, and Dick was forced a little from his 
position of calculated dignity. He had never seen her 
quite free from all seriousness, all preoccupation, but 
to-night her face was as sunny as a child's, and her man- 
ner ^ care-free and buoyant. She was wonderful in 
evening dress, the free poise of her head above her 
shoulders emphasizing the charm of her long, graceful 
body. 

His place at table had evidently been filled, for Miss 
Somers put him between herself and Morton. Beyond 
her was a stout, red, happy creature in clerical garb, 
whom Dick recognized by name as the rector of a big 
ecclesiastical establishment. Opposite loomed Walker, 
aquiline and dominating. The others were people of his 
set, evidently admirers of the great man, and perhaps 
followers in his Mongolian venture. Among them, DicK, 
as a man who had been on the ground, was a person of 
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importance, and they listened with flattering attention to 
his replies to Walker's and Morton's questions. The con- 
versation had grown rather technical when Miss Somers 
interrupted : — 

" What a mammon- worshipper you are, Mr. Morton I 
But I won't let you burn incense here. Dr. Harty will 
exorcise you." 

" Not he," said Walker. " Wasn't it you, Harty, who 
said, 'The blood of the capitalist is the seed of the 
church ' ? " 

Dr. Harty made a smiling disclaimer ; then his face 
became grave. " All the same," he said, " I wish I could 
understand the interest which you take in that con- 
versation. I comprehend something of the fascination 
of high finance, with its diplomacy, its alliances, its wars. 
But you are talking of the crude fact of getting gold out 
of the ground, literaUy money grubbing." 

Walker cleared his throat. "Ah, but look at the 
future ! " he said, decisively. " The discovery of gold in 
Siberia means the beginning of a great development, — 
an immense population to be transported, fed, clothed. 
We shall have there a great modern state like America 
— with this difference. In America capitalism has been 
grafted on an original stock of democracy. In Siberia 
capitalism will plant itself first, and develop its state 
later." 

" I doubt the permanence or the value of your popula- 
tion," said Dr. Harty, " that is drawn by no higher idea 
than the love of gold." 

" The love of gold ! " cried Morton. " Gold is the best 
magnet in the world for separating true human metal from 
base. It works better than Gideon's test. The love of 
gold 1 Why, only one other passion is to be compared 
with it in strength, — the love of woman, and with all rev- 
erence I don't hesitate to say that the love of gold is the 
healthier passion, nationally as well as individually. The 
great difference between the Anglo-Saxon nations and 
the Latin is in the fact that we are much less susceptible 
to women, much more to gold, than the French or Itsdians. 
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We are the sterner stuff among nations, especially we 
Americans." 

" Do you mean, Mr. Morton, that American women are 
not as nice as French ones ? " demanded the lady next to 
Walker. 

" Never," repeated Morton. " They are the finest women 
in the world. All the more honor to men like Harty and 
me who canxesist them. Don't you agree, Miss Somers ? " 

" Not when you talk of resisting us — as if we ever wanted 
you. And not when you claim that virtue of resistance 
for your sex alone. There is some truth in what Bourget 
says, — that American girls do not want to be loved ; they 
want to be let alone. The only difficulty is that you don't 
admit us freely to competition for the great prizes. We 
have to qualify for entrance in a preliminary round, in 
which we win our husbands." 

"But that is a natural precaution," rejoined Morton. 
" We should welcome your competition if we could trust 
you. But you won't play fair. When you are beginning 
to fall behind, you flash your charms on us, and even the 
strongest of us are troubled, and the weaker stumble and 
linger and forget the goal altogether. A pretty woman 
must have a husband as a guarantee of good faith." 

Dr. Harty broke in impatiently. " i ou all talk as if 
there were no other possible objects of striving than 
women and money. What of beauty, knowledge, conscience 
— also things that men have fought and died for ? What 
of all unselfish ideals ? What of immortality ? " 

" No," returned Morton, " we do not forget these. But 
we were speaking of the great game of life. If you enter it, 
you must play for the stakes that are offered, — gold. To 
us in America these things of which you speak — art, non- 
useful scholarship, religious and social ideals — will colaxe 
later, more abundantly because of our greatness as a race 
that has been trained in the hardest school of life. At 
present we are still, as a nation, in that school — except a 
few of you who have graduated ; and at present it is 
properly the chief duty of the American to stand well in 
it, and his highest glory to be head boy." 
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"Bravo, bravo I" cried Miss Somers. "I am pagan 
enough to think that a man's highest business in the 
world is to conquer it." 

" Higher than serving it ? " asked Dr. Harty. 

"Yes, yes," she said, and her usually soft tones were 
ringing, " higher than serving it, or knowing it, or mak- 
ing it beautiful — higher than reform, or science, or art, 
or love, is conquest." 

Although she had risen while she spoke, no one else 
moved, and she held the table spell-bound for a second. 
Then there was a stir as the ladies went out. The men 
settled themselves to cigars and further talk. They gave 
Dick a chance from time to time, but he listened abstract- 
edly, and replied mechanically. He was trying to take 
account of the change that had been wrought in himself 
since he had come there. He had entered the house sus- 
picious and angry. She had won him back without an 
effort by the magic of her presence, — and then, full in 
his face, she had thrown her challenge. Did she know, — 
and did she mean to warn him, to send him away ? He 
was eager for some further sign. 

When the first men rose and straggled toward the 
drawing-room, he followed quickly. But here he was 
unlucky. Miss Somers was never alone. Dick stood 
about restlessly, waiting, afraid to join in a conversation 
which might keep him from her when she should be free. 
It was late. The guests were beginning to leave. After 
all, he must go — go, and lose his last chance. But when 
he went to her to say good night, she was alone. She 
gave him her hand. 

" Where have you been ? " she said. " I really had 
something to say to you." 

" To me ? " he cried, " to me ? " 

" Yes," she said. " I don't know whether I am giving 
away state secrets, but I know that Mr. Walker liked 
immensely what you did about the motor." 

" What about it ? " he asked, more coldly. 

" Whv, your reserving the right to your old company, 
though he warned you that you would probably lose by it. 
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He told me that you were yery fine about it. I wanted to 
tell you before you went back to Mongolia — to all that 
cf>ld and darkness." 

He bent toward her. 

*^ You know that I am going back because — that you 
are sending me," he said. 

" I am not sending you by the next steamer," she re- 
turned, lightly. Then, as she caught his eyes, her own 
became serious again. ^^That is why I am telling you 
now, because I shall not see you again before you go." 

" IJut won't you ? May I not call to-morrow ? " 

She shook her head. ^^ No, I think you had better not," 
she said, gravely. ^^It would be a mistake." 

" But I want to thank you, to thank you for everything. 
You have helped me more than you can g^ess, more than 
I myself know. Am I never to tell you, never to see you 
again ? " 

^^ Oh, yes," she said, her smile returning like the sun 
after an instant's cloud. "You will come back." Her 
face flushed a little as she g^ve him her hand again, and 
her dark eyes, kind but inscrutable as ever, met his fully. 
"Come back when you have conquered the world." 



CHAPTER X 

Dick went away with these words for his In hoe 9igno 
vinces. What the reward of his striving should be he 
dared not guess. Eleanor had promised nothing ; only 
her eyes had been kind, and her voice. But whether she 
had meant him to hope or not, he would return as victor, 
for she had bidden it, and he was hers utterly. He would 
conquer in her name ; and his first triumph should be, as 
she had commanded, the wiping out of the stain of a past 
defeat, the shame of an old treason. 

He spent his days on the steamer in planning his cam- 
paign. He lost no time in Genoa, and after a rapid 
journey across the rain-swept Lombard plain, he arrived 
at Venice. 

From his hotel he sent a message at once to his father, 
announcing his visit, and the next morning he took a 
gondola across the waterway which separates the mass of 
the city from the Giudecca. He landed near a large 
house with a ruined facade, in the midst of which a 
wide opening gave admission to the staircases, and also 
to the great garden, which ran back to the sea on the 
other side of the island. Dick was about to mount the 
stairs when he heard his name called from the garden,' and 
went forward. A man was coming toward him, walking 
a little lamely, leaning upon a cane. Voice, face, bear- 
ing, were unfamiliar to him, but nevertheless he knew 
that this was his father. And for an instant he was a 
child again ; he heard, not his father's greeting, but his 
cry of parting, "My little son, my own little boy." 

For some minutes Richard had to accustom himself 
with an effort to the differences of sixteen years. He 
remembered his father as a rather large, ruddy, jovial 
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man, with a quick, glad eye, and an eager, hearty manner. 
Beside this earlier, constant picture he had kept in mem- 
ory a half-legible impression of the face which he had 
seen last, the face of a man hunted, about to lose all^ 
worn, suffering, broken. The person who met him in this 
Venetian garden was like neither. Douglas Gresham 
greeted his son with a voice almost boisterously assertive, 
which was, however, belied by his manner, at once hesi- 
tating and nervous. He was smaller than Dick remem- 
bered him, and quite gray. After his first sentences his 
voice fell into a tone of peevishness from which he raised 
it only with an effort. 

Their conversation was for a few minutes quite me- 
chanical. Gresham had questions to ask about his 
brother's death, about his wife and his daughter, about 
Dick himself, and he put them with a haste that made 
them seem almost perfunctory. They had strolled back 
into the garden, and sat down on a bench in the sun- 
shine. February though it was, the earthy smell of 
spring was in the air, and mingled with the salt breath 
of the sea. It was very sweet and quiet ; and as Dick 
finished his account of the family at Exover, he found 
himself wondering how he could introduce the object of 
his coming. It seemed vain intrusion to speak of evil 
and repentance in this garden of Proserpine. 

After a moment's silence, however, Douglas Gresham 
sprang up, nervously. 

" Well," he said, " to come to the point ? " and as Dick 
looked at him in surprise, " Oh, let's have it. I've waited 
long enough in all conscience. Don't be afraid you'll 
startle me. I'm ready to leave to-morrow. I know you've 
come from the Traders' Bank crowd. What's their propo- 
sition ? " 

He stood in front of Dick, half smiling, his eyes eager, 
his voice cheery, a reflection of his old self which was 
quickly blurred by disappointment. 

"I haven't seen them," said Dick. 

" Not seen them ? " queried his father, in a hollow tone. 
" Then why — " but he checked the question. 
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" I have come, though, about your going back," added 
Dick. 

" Ah, I knew it I I knew it I " cried the older man. 
"Richard wrote — he got me to promise — I have been 
only waiting to fulfil it. But there was to be some ar- 
rangement with the bank. We must have a guarantee. 
Haven't you had word from them ? " 

" No," said Dick, " and I think it would be weak and 
probably useless to approach them. The only arrange- 
ment we can make is to pay off the sum standing against 
us." 

" But that is absurd 1 " exclaimed his father. 

" It is what Uncle Richard hoped for, what he made me 
promise to do first in life. It doesn't seem impossible, 
with this opening in Mongolia. I may be able to bring 
it about in two or three years." 

"And I've been away sixteen already," groaned the 
other. " But I tell you it isn't necessary, Richard. We 
can fix it up. I would promise not to go to New York, 
that is for a year or two, and then under an alias. I'd 
keep quiet. Haven't I reason enough ? " 

"When I was twenty-one," returned Dick, "Uncle 
Richard took me to the Traders' Bank, and we signed a 
note for the entire sum, principal and interest. I am 
bound to pay that — bound to him, I mean." 

" But they never accepted it ? " cried Gresham. 

" Yes, they did," said Dick ; " and I shaU take it up, and 
when I do, I shall simply notify the bank officials that you 
are coming home." 

Unconsciously he had spoken with authority, and after 
an instant of wavering his father yielded. 

"And I'll come," he responded. "They must have 
thought it hopeless. I did. But if it isn't — oh, you can 
count on me. I'll defy them if that's their game. If 
they've agreed to consider the matter a loan, they can't 
bring a charge of embezzlement. No jury in the country 
would convict. And they won't dare to move against me, 
anyway. I have my weapons. I won't change my name 
either. I shall walk Broadway a free man." 
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Dick was surprised at this show of spirit, and his father's 
optimism made him vaguely uncomfortable. 

" I don't think that you should trust too much to that,*' 
he said, cautiously. "If you come back, you should be 
fuUy prepared for any contingency, -for trial, even for 
conviction." 

" I am, I am," answered his father. " I am not in the 
least afraid. I tell you I have my weapons. You'll see 
that they'll not prosecute. If they do, I'll face them in 
any court, and the world shall judge between us. I made 
a tremendous mistake when I went away. I'll not make 
it again. If I could have had two days longer, I should 
have won, won the game of my life, won everything that 
a man wants. Just forty-eight hours and a little luck, 
and we should be to-day what the Greshams ought to be. 
It was worth the risk. And even when they were on my 
track, I could have fought them, held them off, played the 
game to the finish. They owed me my chance, and I 
could have made them give it to me, but I dropped my 
nerve. Defalcation — that seemed a terrible thing in 
those days. I believe that the word hypnotized me." 

Dick had risen. He had performed his task with un- 
expected ease. Now he was eager to be gone. His 
father's confidence in his immunity from punishment took 
away from the reparation all its splendor, and his talk 
of his past was horrible. The crime which as a boy 
Richard had not dared to think of, which he had learned 
with such pain to make a part of his daily life, — that crime 
was to his father but a move in the game for the great 
stakes of the world ; and his only feeling now was peevish 
regret that it had failed. 

" Don't go, Richard," protested the older man. " What I 
after sixteen years, you won't stay a day with your father ? 
I tell you I want to go into this business a little more 
fully." 

But Dick was resolved. It was inexpressibly repugnant 
to him to talk on this subject, and with his father. 

" The sooner I'm gone," he said, "the sooner I can bring 
things right. A day saved is something." 
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" Yes, yes," assented Douglas Gresham. " I don't want 
to delay you. God knows how I ache to get out of this 
into life again. I have a few good years yet, and I know 
how to use them. Only don't keep me waiting too long, 
Richard. I can't complain, I know. I put you under a 
terrible handicap, but if you can win, if you can get me 
free from this trap, I'll make it up to you. And you 
must think of what I tried to do for you, not of the fail- 
ure I made." 

The old man wept a little as he stood on the steps from 
which the gondola departed. Dick, looking back at the 
receding form, felt an immense pity mingled with relief. 
What he had thought of as the greatest difficulty of all had 
been passed. His father had promised, and once again he 
himself was bound. 



CHAPTER XI 

Dick joined Leeds at Moscow, and three weeks later 
they were at the camp. To Dick it seemed as if he had 
lived years instead of months since he had left it, and it 
was with a shock of surprise that he recognized that noth- 
ing had changed in this dim quarter of the world. As 
he glanced about the mess-table at his companions, at 
Baldwin, sitting in unpleased silence, Comstock, surly and 
duD, Clay, sinister and prowling, he saw that for them 
time had been standing still, but he could not realize that 
there had been a moment when he would have accepted, 
with indifference, that living death. 

In the spring, as soon as the ice broke up, he began to 
build his machine. He had hoped to have it in operation 
for the greater part of the season, but difficulties inter- 
vened. Leeds was not impatient. On the contrary, he 
added to the delays when he could, and Dick saw that he 
was determined to put off the trial of the motor until 
after completion of negotiations between his real and 
his nominal employers. This policy made Dick furious. 
Victory was essential to his plans, and every day that its 
announcement was held back threw doubt upon his cause. 
But at the Bristow camp, alone except for a few work- 
men, he could do nothing. Twice, when Leeds held up 
his orders, he rode over to remonstrate, but by this time 
the old man was sure of his game and tranquil. Dick 
could not even make him angry. 

The transfer of the property to the American syndicate 
smoothed out Dick's last troubles. Late in the summer 
he was ready for the grand trial. He had chosen a spot 
a mile or so from the Bristow cabin, where the stream ran 
swiftly and evenly between banks thirty to forty feet 
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high. For the occasion the entire party rode over, — 
Leeds, Clay, Baldwin, and Comstock. 

Early in the morning the critics gathered on the bank. 
Dick loosened the drum from its moorings, and let it slide 
out into the stream ; the fan-like blades, with which it 
was fitted, opened and caught the current ; the drum re- 
volved slowly, then faster. The spouts shot out their 
hundreds of gallons a minute into the flumes built to 
distribute the water. The motor worked, and perfectly. 
There were questions, suggestions, criticisms, but in the 
presence of the machine faults of detail could be explained 
and allowed. Leeds was as glad as a schoolboy. He 
sent off a courier on a three days' ride to the nearest 
station with a despatch to New York, signed by every one 
present, attesting the success and value of the invention ; 
then he hastened away to open a case of far-brought 
champagne in honor of the day. The luncheon that fol- 
lowed was merry. In the professional satisfaction over 
an idea thoroughly worked out into mechanical form, old 
jealousies were forgotten Even Clay seemed enthusi- 
astic, and Leeds was almost gentle. 

In the evening Dick wandered down to the stream, 
where he could see his motor lying, a black bar in the 
bright water. After the trial of the morning the outer 
end had been pulled up-stream, so that the long drum 
lay nearly parallel to the bank and the current. A few 
alterations and adjustments were necessary, but already it 
was measurably perfect. 

Baldwin haa suggested a different arrangement of the 
fan blades, and Dick walked out on the rounded, slippery 
surface of the drum to consider the effect of it. As he 
was bending over he heard footsteps behind him, and, 
turning hastily, saw Leeds coming toward him. It was 
not a safe journey for the old man, and Dick's first im- 
pulse was to cry a warning, but Leeds was already near 
him. He bent again to his work ; when he stood up Leeds 
was beside him. 

" I wanted t' see ye', Dick," said the old man, a little 
breathlessly, "f tell ye how hellish glad I be 't ye've 
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won out. You 'nd I've had our scraps, 'nd one time I 
thought I'd have t' give ye up, Dick, ye wus so blamed 
cross-grained 'bout things. I never worked so hard to 
'gree with a feller-critter. Now 's far 's I see we cain't 
have no more squalls. Ye'U go ahead fast, but I do' 
want ye t' forget 't ye owe suthin' t' old Jim Leeds who 
give ye your start. I don't understand quite what ye're 
after in life, Dick, but I hope ye'll git it, 'nd I alius 
want t' help ye." 

Dick reached his hand to Leeds, who met it with his 
own homy grasp. 

" I can't ever forget what you've done for me, Leeds," he 
rejoined. " Of course I can't. I have felt badly over our 
differences, and I know we shan't have any more. I have 
been irritating I know, but I've never been ungrateful to 
you. I wish I could explain, or see mvself just what I 
want to do in life. I told you that I have to pay back 
some money which my father took. Until that's done I 
can't decide much about the future. One thing I know, 
a thing I haven't even breathed to a soul, not even to her, 
— I want to marry Miss Somers." 

Leeds nodded his head approvingly. " Good I " he 
said. " Good I I told ye 't she was a thoroughbred. 
Her bein' Walker's niece '11 help ye a piece, I reckon." 

" I want her for herself," said Dick. 

" Of course, of course," rejoined Leeds. " I c'n under- 
stand that. I've been in love, Dick. Fve wanted a 
woman so 't I'd go through hell for her — 'nd I've just 
about done that same," he added after a pause. ^^ I told 
ye she wus Clay's wife 'nd Alick's mother. Ye don't put 
me in mind of Alick — not a bit," he went on after a 
pause, "but ye're 'bout his age, — what he'd been if he'd 
lived, — 'nd I think you 'nd he'd be friends if ye wus both 
here. He'd 'a' thought 's you did 'bout that Bristow busi- 
ness. Think it's him 't's your friend, not old Jim Leeds. 
'Nd when I go under, 's I must one o' these days, 'nd you 
git what I've been able to pile up, — there ain't much 'cept 
my int'rest out here, — think it's Alick 't's dead, and 
wUlin' ye his fortune 'nd his future. Promise me that. 
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Dick, 'nd *twill be the happiest day I've known since — 
since Alick — Oh, my God! what a hell I've lived 
through ! " 

Dick caught the old man's hand again. ^^ I promise to 
think of Auck always as a friend, and of you as his 
father," he said. "I shall never forget what you have 
done for me — I say that because I doir t know how else to 
thank you." 

" Can ye really think of him as your friend ? " demanded 
Leeds, more eagerly. " If ye can honestly, I'm goin' t' ask 
ye one thing more. If he wus your best friend, ye'd name 
your own boy after him, wouldn't ye ? Well, when ye're 
married to that stunnin' gal in N' York, n'd have a boy, 
won't ye call him Alick ? " 

Dick smiled. " I promise," he said, " but there are a 
great many chances. Miss Somers may not accept me, or 
we may not have a son^ or his mother may want to name 
him herself." 

" Ye do what I tell ye," returned Leeds, with dogged 
humor. " Make that gal marry ye, 'nd have a boy, 'nd name 
him Alick, — Alexander Leeds Gresham, — or I swear I'll 
come back to ha'nt ye." 

The evening was getting darker. It was cold, within a 
few feet of the icy water; and of a sudden it struck 
them both as odd that they should be talking there at the 
end of the drum. 

" I come out here t' see ye alone," said Leeds. "When 
Clay's within fifty miles, he's usually within ear-shot. 
What did I tell ye ? " he added, pointing to the bank. 

In the dusk they could make out a crouching figure — 
Clay's beyond a peradventure. 

*' Now what de^try is he up to ? " queried Leeds. "He 
cain't hear nothin' at this distance, 'nd with th' water 
hummin' by. No, don't yell out. I'll try t' git ashore 'nd 
s'prise him." 

He took a few cautious steps. 

" Hello, what's that ? " he added, as the sound of two 
sharp blows came to them. 

The river was still bright, but Dick bent his brows to 
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pierce the shadows gathered under the bank. The dark ^ 
mass of the shore seemed to be in motion; they were 
swinging out into midstream ; the slippery drum beneath 
their feet began to turn — slowly — forcing them to step 
to the side — faster — 

" Look out I " he called to Leeds. Then, as the revolu- 
tion became too rapid, he shouted, ^' Jump, jump down- 
stream I " 

Leeds did not hear, or perhaps had already lost his foot- 
ing. He slipped on the wet boards and fell — upHstream, 
where the spreading paddles caught him, battered him, and 
dragged him under. 

Dick jumped clear of the motor. As he came to the 
surface he looked about for Leeds ; a dark mass rose near 
him and he clutched it. He could dimly discern the face, 
smashed and bleeding. The body was inert, lifeless. They 
were floating down with the current, the drum sweeping 
behind them. In a moment it would reach midstream and 
stop. No, it swept on. Then the cable had been cut, and 
the motor, still secured at one end, would drift down until 
it brought up with its full length against the bank below. 

Dick realized that if he could reach the free end of the 
revolving mass and somehow hold to it, he would be 
brought ashore. It was nearly impossible to swim in his 
heavy clothes and encumbered by Leeds's body ; but after 
an effort he got one hand on the wood, and with frequent 
loss of his insecure hold, he managed to support himself 
and his burden, until a succession of splintering crashes 
told him that the blades had struck bottom. There was a 
sandy spit running out into the river, and upon this he 
dragged Leeds to the shore. In the dim light he could 
see a great cut in the forehead, and the white hair stained 
with blood. It no longer flowed. There was not a sign 
of breath nor of heart-beat. 

Dick started off up-stream at a run for the cabin, shout- 
ing for help as he went. As he passed the point at which 
the outer end of the drum had been secured, he noticed 
the fragment of the wire cable cut smoothly across. At 
last Clay had dared I 
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Leeds's will, a copy of which was among his papers, 
named Richard Gresham his sole heir and executor. The 
property consisted of trust certificates calling for stock 
in the Mongolian Consolidated Mining Company. Dick 
remembered his scruples in regard to the company, but he 
reflected that these shares had come to him legitimately, 
as if he had bought the stock on the exchange, as hun- 
dreds of other innocent people were probably doing. At 
any rate, he was too busy for casuistry. The shares repre- 
sented little of actual value ; they could not be sold for 
two years, but in that time they might be made worth a 
fortune. 

He worked that autumn as never before. His motor 
had to be repaired, and run for some weeks in order to 
test both it and the quality of the mine. The results were 
beyond his hopes. He telegraphed his figures to New York 
from the first station on his homeward route ; and when 
a month later his steamer picked up a pack of New York 
papers from the pilot-boat, he saw by the quotation of Mon- 
golian Consolidated that his figures had spoken. His shares 
were selling at twenty-five, and he had ten thousand of 
them. 

But when the first movement of exultation had spent 
itself, his mood dropped. After all, what was he in his 
petty success to aspire to a priestess of victory ? He was 
almost relieved to find messages waiting for him which 
required his immediate attention, and yet every moment 
which prolonged his year of suspense was torture. 

The afternoon was nearly gone when he rang at Miss 
Somers's door. She was at home ; she would come down 
at once. As he stood waiting before the grate of fiery 
coals, which made a spot of red light in the dusky room, 
he tried to think what he should say to her. It was use- 
less. He could simply stand there, hers to do with as she 
would. She was coming ; she was before him, giving him 
his welcome with her eyes, her smile. Still he waited and 
doubted, until he heard her voice, the light, firm tones 
that he remembered. 

^^ You have come back," she said, simply. 
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Then he was sure. The scene of their parting and 
her words flashed upon him. She had meant them. Now, 
in his sudden mastery, he could have laughed aloud at his 
fears. Surely she was his — his with the world that he had 
conquered. It was with a movement of lordship that he 
took her hands. 

"Yes," he replied, **I have won." 



BOOK IV 



CHAPTER I 

The early sun was changing the cool, pale dawn to 
warm, vivia day. His stealthy advance had not yet 
wakened the hills; the trees nodded drowsily; the lake 
stretched somnolent and dull. A frins^e of mist huns: 
near the shore, as if caught in the low, tlick branches ol 
the surrounding forest, and from this the freshening wind 
tore an occasional wisp of vapor and sent it scudding 
away over the water. The few cottages which broke the 
zone of green were also in sleep, or feigning it, demurely, 
with closed eyes. 

Richard Gresham felt himself oddly alone, as if by the 
fact of his waking he was separated from the sleeping 
world of man and of nature. He liked the feeling of free- 
dom. At that hour the current of life about hipi seemed 
arrested, its surface frozen. It was as if he could skate 
upon it, cutting fantastic figures in accord with bold 
dreams. In a moment, it is true, the smooth surface 
would vanish ; the stream would engulf him with a whirl 
and a roar, and bear him whither he would not ; then the 
illusion would be over, but it was bright enough while it 
lasted. Dick had learned the habit of solitude in Mon- 
golia, and he found it hard to renounce it, even in his 
honeymoon. 

This morning, as he strode down to the lake for his 
plunge, he took more than usual delight in being alone 
with the illusion of freedom. Hitherto the life together 
had been all careless joy; to-day its serious aspect was 
to be tried. The honeymoon was over; marriage must 
begin, — marriage to each other's interests, ideals, friends, 
ambitions. 

And in marriage Dick felt himself very much on untried 
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ground. He realized suddenly that he had known Elleanor 
almost entirely through his love for her. Their engage- 
ment had been a fairly long one, more than a year, bat 
most of the time they had been ajMirt. Dick had returned 
to Mongolia, and their marriage had followed closely on 
his thira home-coming. They had spent the summer in 
the cottage which Walker had. lent them, on the shores of 
Racquet Lake, whence, as necessity arose, Dick had made 
business trips to New York. To-day he was to leave for a 
more extended absence. 

Before he left, however, he had to decide a vital question. 
He had had in his pocket for a week a letter from Walker, 
offering him a position with the firm as manager of the 
Siberian department, with a share in the profits. He had 
kept this letter to show to Eleanor this morning, — at first 
with anticipation of her surprise and pleasure, latterly with 
something of imcertainty. His last stay in Mongolia had 
been in the position of general superintendent, made vacant 
by Leeds's death. Tne future of the country interested 
him enormously. Would its gold serve to pave the way 
for the more rapid march of the Slavic empire to the south- 
east, to Pekin, to the Yang-tse-Kiang ? or would the treas- 
ure prove an insurmountable obstacle to Russian ambition, 
by drawing men of all nations, men picked for energy, 
courage, and enterprise, who would form in the end a 
barrier state of mixed race ? 

As Dick pondered these matters, he disliked more and 
more to give up his contact with real things, for a position 
in which he would deal merely with the counters which 
stood for them; to abandon a world which he might in 
some sort make his own, for the stock exchange, in which 
he would concern himself only with the artificial values 
which selfish or stupid people might put upon this world. 
These thoughts had been in his mind for days, vaguely 
and in fragments. Only this morning, as he dressed slowly 
and smoked after his bath, did he think them out fully. 
He loitered on his way back to the cottage. The sun had 
not yet been able to conquer the freshness of the morning, 
to make this day like the others, and for a moment more 
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Dick was tempted to prolong bis youth and his freedom. 
In an hour the dew would he off the grass, and he would 
be older — much older. 

As he walked thoughtfully past the comer of the cottage, 
a yellow rose fell at his feet. He captured it and looked 
up. Eleanor was on the balcony, fresh as the morning 
itself, and as smiling. She was in white, her body, in its 
graceful length, poised still as if she had just thrown the 
rose, which Dick had been rather clumsy in recovering. 

"Why didn't you look at me instantly, air?" she oxied, 
in half -pretended vexation. 

" I was afraid I might step on the flower," said Dick, 
repentantly. 

" Oh, Dick, Dick, I sometimes think you're a stupid man 
— yes, a stupid fellow, after all the pains I've taken with 
you." She sighed. " Now what a bore that I've got to go 
indoors and downstairs. I wish I could jump gracefuUy 
into your arms." 

" I can't fly gracefully to yours, but I can climb," said 
Dick, and in an instant he was beside her on the balcoiiy. 

" Bravo I " she cried, as she released herself from his kiss. 

They went down hand in hand. The table was spread 
on the veranda ; roses bloomed on the trellises all subout, 
and were scattered upon the cloth. For an instant the 
mood of careless love prolonged itself inevitably in a snatch 
of song, a look, a caress ; men appeared the coffee, rolls, 
and eggs ; and life began on a different plane. 

"Who is coming to-day?" asked Dick. 

" Nobody," replied Eleanor. " You don't need to leave 
before eleven, and so I put everybody off until to-morrow, 
for fear that an early arrival might spoil our good-by." 

In his rapture Dick forgot Im question, but it occurred 
to him a few minutes later. 

" Well," she said, " there is Margaret, first of all." 

" Yes, I remember." Dick flushed gratefully. Eleanor 
had been charming to his mother and sister. ^^I hope 
that you won't find her troublesome," he said, apologeti- 
cally. " She is a wild little country gfirl." 

" Troublesome ? " echoed Eleanor. " You don't remem- 
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ber that I had her with me last winter. Everybody thought 
her bewitching. Your sister ^Margaret is a wonderfully 
beautiful girl. Her style is exactly in fashion — brown 
and athletic. She will be a great success." 

" Who else ? " asked Dick. 

*'*' Mrs. Severns, you know, and an old friend of mine. Miss 
Davis. Those are all the women. For men, Mr. Stevens 
has promised." 

"Stevens?" asked Dick. "Wasn't he the fellow that 
paid some attention to Margaret last winter ? My mother 
wrote me something about it." 

"There were quantities of them," rejoined Eleanor; 
" Mr. Stevens was one." 

" Hm ! " said Dick. " You know I shouldn't like Mar- 
garet to marry a stock-broker." 

Eleanor laughed. "Ed Stevens is a thoroughly good 
fellow, and is getting ahead fast. Uncle Jay thmks so 
much of him, and gives him a good deal of business. But 
why don't you like stock-brokers ? " 

" I don't know," said Dick, " except that their position 
is rather uncertain. I suppose I spoke so because I have 
been bored lately about stock-broking. Mr. Walker has 
offered me a position in Walker and Welby's as manager 
of the Siberian department — to put stocks on the market 
and that sort of thing. He thinks that my experience in 
Mongolia will prove a bait to tempt the public." 

Eleanor nodded coolly. 

" I'm glad he did that," she said. " It shows how much 
he trusts you." 

She stopped as if she had finished, but after an instant 
she could not help showing that she resented a little the 
detachment with which he had spoken. 

"When did Uncle Jay write you?" she asked, "and 
why didn't you speak of it before? That wasn't very 
loyal of you; and just now you spoke disrespectfully of 
stock-brokers — as if you didn't care for it. If you only 
knew how I labored with Uncle Jay ! " 

Dick was vexed that she should have known all along 
what he had guarded as a secret. Moreover, her words 
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showed how entirely unconscious she was of a debatable 
alternative in the question which he had expected to 
discuss rather strenuously. 

"I didn't want to break in on our happiness with 
business," he replied, shortly. 

" Well, that is a nice reason," she conceded. " But I had 
begun to worry about that offer, though Uncle Jay prom- 
ised it in the spring. I had begun to suspect that he 
was playing a trick on us - and he is a savage joker." 

"Then you wouldn't like to have me Cfo to MonTOlia? " 
he asked, with a lightness in which the affectation was 
apparent. 

Eleanor's tone became wonderingly sober. 

" I never thought of it at all," she said. 

Dick reflected a minute. It was convenient thus to 
stumble on a decision, as it were, ready to wear. He was 
glad that it fitted him on the whole so well. His mood of 
the early dawn had passed ; he saw that for many reasons 
it was better to stay in New York. But it puzzled him to 
know how he and Eleanor could have so completely missed 
each other. He was willing to meet her at the destination, 
since she had so obviously arrived, but why had they not 
walked some part of the distance together ? 

"Do you remember our talk on the Kronprim that 
night?" he asked, abruptly, " when you told me that I was 
fortunate in having a cause to fight for, and a field ready 
in Mongolia?" 

" Oh, yes," she said, smiling. " You were a delightful 
boy to talk to. But I was very right in sending you back 
there with poor old Leeds. Mongolia was your stepping- 
stone, but you could not perch on it forever." 

Once more Dick had a sense of the remoteness of the 
ways by which they were travelling. After a moment he 
remarked : — 

"There is another matter to consider, Eleanor. I 
think that before I go into business in New York I should 
pay off the note at the Traders' Bank and close up that 
old scandal. I ought really to have done it before I 
married." 
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She met his grave tones with instant seriousness. 

^^ Rather, you mean that you shouldn't have married 
until you had done it," she corrected. " But surely you 
cannot pay it this summer. It would put you behind five 
years to take that amount of capital out of your life. 
Another thing that I said to you on the Kronprinz that 
was true was that it was more important to make that 
debt contribute to your career in a nand way, than to 
sacrifice your career to it in a small way. You most 
make your position first, — a splendid one, the highest, — 
and then the reparation will have its full value. That 
is what your uncle meant, I think." 

Dick shook his head, but she went on quickly: ^ In 
a year you will be able to pay the Traders' Bank easily — 
with this opening in New York. If you return to Mon- 
golia on a salary, even a large one, it will mean a long, 
doubtful struggle, and probaUy a heavy sacrifice." 

" But I may lose heavily, anyway," replied Dick. "So 
long as I had nothing but hopes, that note was not collect- 
ible, but now it becomes a source of danger. They can 
demand payment at any time — they pro&ibly won't, of 
course, but they can." He paused; then, "Does Mr. 
Walker know?" he asked. 

"Yes," she replied. "You know that you wanted to 
tell him when we were engaged, but I asked you to let me 
have it for my secret, to do as I liked with. Aiterwsids 
I told him something. He liked you all the better — I 
knew he would. A^k him to see the Traders' Bank 
people." 

" I can't do that," said Dick, looking at his watch. 
" But I shall see him to-morrow, and probably decide in a 
day or two. I won't refuse anyway until I come back. 

"Now about Margaret and Stevens," he resumed. 
" I have an idea that there was something in it last year. 
I like Stevens, so far as I know him, but I don't think 
Margaret would suit him for a wife — and I don't under- 
stand why he should pay her attentions." 

" That's natural enough," said Eleanor. " She is my 
guest, and Mr. Stevens is under considerable obligations 
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to our family — to Uncle Jay. He may be more than 
polite. I'll look into the matter, but if he is really 
in love, I warn you that I shall work for him." She smilea 
with pleasant defiance. " I can't resist such a good oppor- 
tunity as this. I shall be getting Margaret a promising 
husband, myself a clever brother-in-law, and you a loyal 
supporter. I believe that's one reason why he wants to 
marry Margaret, if he does — an alliance with the rising 
house of Gresham." 

Dick was glad to take this as banter, but he wished to 
make his point more emphatic. "Anyway, don't you de- 
cide until I get back. I shall hurry, I can tell you, for 
I don't trust you. Let me see, I shall be here on Thurs- 
day at latest, instead of Saturday." 

The naphtha laimch was waiting at the pier, and Dick 
was busy for a few minutes with preparations for his 
departure. As he rose from sorting papers into his valise, 
he saw that Eleanor had put on her hat, ready to walk 
with him to the lake-side. As they started, she said to him 
immediately: — 

" You didn't like it of me to speak to Uncle Jay about 
that position." 

She paused, and Dick had to assent. 

"I knew it — and I want you to forget that I did. 
Really, the suggestion came from Uncle Jay himself, and I 
only spurred him on. He wanted to wait until you had 
been a year or two more in Mongolia, but I felt that it 
would be so much better for you to begin early, at once, 
in that new department. You ought always to be at the 
beginnings of things. And I felt too that it would hasten 
life for us both — it would make it possible for you to be 
free earlier — and for us to marry this summer," sne added, 
with a bit of self -consciousness that Dick thought adorable. 

He kissed her, forgivingly. 

" I am not ashamed to say that I thought we should 
marry," she continued, " even though you hadn't paid off 
that debt, as we planned at first. We shall go much 
faster now. If you had stayed in Mongolia, I should be 
nothing but a drag, but here — you haven't even guessed, 
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you boy, in what ways a woman can help a man to succeed 
in New York. I must have that part in vour life, Dick, 
the privilege of helping you, of making friends for you, 
and smoothing your way with people. That will be my 
department," she smiled through her earnestness. ^^ But 
you must always be frank with me," she went on, " frank 
about your plans, and opportunities, and wishes. If you 
have a fault, it is that you are inclined to be a little secre- 
tive. We must not risfc another difference." 

" Another 1" cried Dick. " We've yet to have one.*' 
They had reached the pier. As Dick stepped aboard 
the launch he added: "Only remember — about Mar- 
garet. I'm really serious." 

" Oh — Margaret," she replied, brightly, from the shore. 
" About Margaret, I shall, of course, do just as I like."* 



CHAPTER n 

Dick found Walker ready to induct him into ofiSce at 
once. Whatever had been the latter's hesitation over 
making the offer, now that he had decided, he saw no 
reason for further delay. When Dick mentioned his 
obligation to the Traders' Bank as a difficulty, Walker 
overbore it with a wave of his long arm. 

'' I know, I know," he said. " I heard from Eleanor. 
Very honorable of you, but don't let that worry you. 
Naturally, the bank will not press matters. I will see them 
myself if you like." 

" I wish that I could clear the matter up entirely," said 
Dick. " The American rights on the current-motor could 
be sold." 

Walker interrupted him. " Don't do that," he exclaimed. 
" They will be worth vastly more a year hence. And you 
will need your ready cash to set up housekeeping with. 
Don't handicap yourself at the outset. I'll see the Traders' 
Bank people, quite casually of course, and tell you what 
they say." 

This seemed best after all. Dick loathed the thought 
of touching the affair again until he could conclude it. 
When, however, he next saw Walker, the latter treated 
the matter still more lightly. 

" Jones tells me that you're not to worry about that 
note," he said. "They will let it run until you are 
ready. In fact — ah, well, they consider it a satis- 
factory arrangement that they don't care to disturb. 
Next year, with the boom that we are going to have, 
you can go to them with the money in hand. Just 
now the thing is to bring Mongols forward as fast as 
possible." 
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Dick was too busy daring the late summer to retnm 
often to Racquet Lake, and Eleanor came to town early to 
settle for the winter. Dick had always had the dream of 
living again in the pleasant suburb on the Hudson where 
his boyhood had been spent, but Eleanor was doubtful. It 
would have the air of running away from people, of avoid- 
ing part of the game. Walker also advised their living in 
town, and when Dick demurred on grounds of expense, he 

Eointed out to him that his salary was large in order that 
e might advance the gloiy of the firm by an appearance 
of inspiring prosperity. Accordingly they took a house on 
Fifty-eighth Street. The cost of their installation filled 
DicK with horror, but after the first month or two Eleanor's 
management brought the budget into such form that he 
could look at it without gasping. 

Immediately upon their establishment Eleanor invited 
Margaret to come to them, and thereafter Stevens became 
a constant visitor. During the summer and autumn Dick 
had been thrown much with the young broker. Walker 
used his firm for confidential buying and seUing, and 
Stevens himself proved, as Dick discovered, an adroit and 
resourceful agent. His experience was invaluable, as the 
stock-exchange business in Mongols increased in impor- 
tance, and he saved Dick from one or two bad blunders. 
Dick was grateful to him ; and he liked him for his own 
sake. He was intensely the fellow-countryman, on easy 
terms with every one, and rich in the American quality of 
genial, racy talk. In person he was short, slight, alert in 
eveiy feature from his sharp nose to his long, resUess feet. 
As he moved rapidly, his hair waved on lus head like a 
plume, giving him a kind of dauntlessness of aspect. This 
almost insolent appearance of confidence was of infinite 
value to him in a scrimmage in the Exchange, where his 
success on one or two occasions in leading lorlom hopes 
had got him the name of Nervy Stevens. 

Dick had come to like Stevens thoroughly, but he dis- 
trusted him as a suitor for his sister, though his reasons at 
length became so attenuated that they scarcely bore the 
shock of presentation. On the occasion of Margaret's 
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second visit, however, he paraded his ghosts. He and 
Eleanor were waiting to receive some visitors for whom 
he had scant reverence. Walker, being a widower with- 
out a home of his own, frequently imposed social burdens 
on his niece, and this time, on account of Margaret's 
presence, Dick was more than usually unpleased. He 
threw out the hope that her life would not be brought 
under the influence of the vulgar struggle which filled the 
city, — that she would not marry a man who was trying 
to become, rich, or richer, or richest. This brought up 
Stevens's name, and, after a few perfunctory criticisms, 
Dick was forced to admit that personally he had nothing 
against him. 

" Only," he added, as Eleanor triumphed, " until I get 
that business with the Traders' Bank cleared up, I don't 
feel very anxious that Margaret should engage herself. I 
should have to explain matters to a prospective brother-in- 
law, and he might feel that we had not been straight- 
forward or candid. It might be terrible for Margaret. I 
wish that you would help me to hold the whole thing off 
until next summer. Otherwise, I almost feel that I ought 
to speak to Stevens at once." 

"Nonsense, Dick," said Eleanor, with half -humorous 
impatience. " You let the family skeleton hypnotize you. 
You fancy that every one must take it as seriously as you 
do. In the first place, it was nothing so very disgraceful 
in the beginning — nothing, I mean, that society really 
cares about. It isn't as if your father had cheated at 
cards, or sold horse races. Dear boy," she added, gently, 
" have I hurt you ? Forgive me. I meant only that what 
he did wouldn't touch Margaret a particle in the opinion 
of any one — not in the mind of a man like Ed Stevens. 
But don't mention it to him — not now." She smiled 
again. " As I say, your family skeleton is a most respect- 
able one, but that isn't saying that you should take it out 
to walk arm-in-arm. Now, really, Dick, I'll see that they 
aren't much together this week, and when Margaret goes 
back, things can run on as fate wills. I'll keep my hands 
off." 
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Dick consoled himself with this for a few days, but 
he counted without Margaret herself. He had somehow 
always thought of her as a timid, yielding creature, though 
her black eyes might have told him of the fire, and her 
firm, slender hand of the steady strength, that were in her. 
She was a literal young person. When Dick suggested to 
her that she ought not to see Stevens too often, she asked 
simply : — 

"Why not?" 

They were together at breakfast, alone, since Eleanor 
preferred her own room at that hour. 

"Well," said Dick, "he may misunderstand — think, 
you know, that you mean to encourage him." 

" But I do," said Margaret, with reluctant honesty. 

" What I " cried Dick. He had thought of Stevens as 
the hunter, but apparently he was the quarry. 

" That is, I like him very much, more than any one else 
here," she explained. 

"Are you — engaged to him? " asked Dick. 

" No," she answered, promptly, " I should not say that. 
He has told me that his position is still uncertain ; he is in 
a big deal of some kind. But — but I know that he means 
to speak to you about me," she went on bravely, though 
she lowered her darkly flushing face. 

" You know, Margaret," said Dick, gently, " that there 
is a reason why you should not marry at present. That 
matter of father's — " 

He was not sure how much she knew of it, and she gave 
him no chance to discover. 

" That didn't prevent you and Eleanor," she flashed. 

" But Eleanor knew all — long before." 

"So can Ed. That's why I wouldn't give him any 
answer until he had seen you. I told him that there was 
something that he must ask you." She gathered herself 
up swiftly to flee, but paused at the door to throw back : 
" And it won't make any difference to him whatever it is. 
You'll see." 

So, after all, Dick had to approach Stevens, though 
when it came to the point, he would rather have drunk 
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hemlock. They had been together for a business confer- 
ence, and, now that the affair was over, paused an instant 
at parting, both nervously conscious of something between 
them as yet unsaid. 

^^ I hear that you want to marry my sister," said Dick, 
bluntly. 

It was with some loss of his dauntless habit that 
Stevens replied: — 

"Of course I'm not good enough for her, but I want 
her, and she — well, she lets me speak to you. I wanted 
to see this deal in Mongols through. That's the only 
reason I waited. We're in it up to our necks, but of 
course it's bound to come out right. As it is, I'm making 
good money. I've a straight record in business and every 
other way. My people are just country folk, but I know 
a decentish crowd in New i ork, and 1 expect to put my 
wife as high as money will do it. Then there are you and 
Eleanor. Eleanor has been no end kind to me — and you. 
I hope you're not angry because I didn't speak sooner. I 
thought that you understood. Margaret did." 

"If I have any blame, it is for myself, Ed," returned 
Dick, "for not telling you before of something that you 
ought to know. Margaret's father and mine was a de- 
faulter. He stole a respectable sum for those days — fifty 
thousand or so. He is under indictment now, and is liable 
to be brought to trial. I have assumed his defalcation as 
a personal debt, and I mean to pav it off — veiy soon, I 
hope. For your sake and Maigaret s I ought to have told 
you this before ; but of course I couldn't assume too much, 

— too much of an interest on your part." 

Stevens reached out his hand. " If you mean that you 
thought that such a fact could affect my feeling for Mar- 
garet and my wanting to make her my wife, you are wrong 

— dead wrong. You needn't even have told me now. 
But I'm glad you did, for it gives me a chance to help 
you. We will settle that matter together before Margaret 
and I are married." 

" No," cried Dick. " It's tremendously generous of you 
to think of such a thing, but I must ao it alone. I've 
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lived with the thing too long ; it has governed my life in 
almost every particular. I can't share with any one the 
satisfaction of clearing it off finally. Bat until I can do 
this, I wish very much that your engagement, if it comes 
to that, could remain secret. I shall not keep you waiting 
long." 



CHAPTER m 

When Dick told Eleanor of his conversation with 
Stevens, she received his account with open derision. 

" You foolish boy," she laughed, " I told you not to talk 
to Ed yet. I knew that everything was ail right — that 
nothing would make any difference to him; and that it 
would keep quietly until summer, when we could see how 
he turned out. But now that it is really an engagement, 
of course it must be announced if Margaret stays." 

" I don't see that," said Dick. 

Eleanor smiled doubtfully. An engaged girl was bound 
to notify the world at once, to avoid breaking more hearts. 
Then there were a few people who must be told, — Mr. 
Walker, for example, who would be gratified, doubtless, at 
making sure of Stevens by a family alliance. These people 
involved others. In the end Eleanor convinced them all, 
and it was decided to let the engagement become public 
after New Year's Day, at a large dinner, which should also 
serve as a kind of house warming. 

With the opening of the new year Dick was very busy. 
Business in Mongolians was increasing rapidly as the reports 
from the last season came in and prospects for the coming 
season were advertised. Walker had decided on a large 
issue of new stock in the Mongolian Consolidated; not 
that there was any immediate need of the new capital, but 
that the public could absorb the shares better while they 
were a novelty than after the appetite for them had be- 
come jaded. The market took its dose well, and the stock 
went up in a whirlwind of enthusiasm. Stevens had the 
bull campaign in charge, and he assured Dick that he 
meant to put the price to its highest on the day on which 
his engagement was to be announced. Before this, how- 
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ever, the rise was checked, and for a day or two the mar- 
ket hang in the balance. In the end Stevens's prestige 
and enthusiasm triumphed. On the day before the dinner 
the stock be^n to rise again in a way which augured 
the best for tne morrow. 

That afternoon Dick went home earlier than usual. He 
had read a story lately of a man who celebrated a big win- 
ning by taking his wife out to dinner, and spending forty- 
five dollars. It occurred to him that he had never done 
this for Eleanor, and with some thousands of paper profits 
hot in his pocket, he thought that it would be amusing 
to try it. He found her in her little writing room, looking 
unusually well in spirit. He approached to kiss her, but 
she waved him back. 

" I've runff for Carter," she said. " Here," as the man 
entered, ^^ take this, and send it by special messenger ; not 
a moment to lose." Then she flew to Dick. ^^Such a 
piece of luck," she cried. " Here's a note from Billy Day 
who can't come to-morrow, — bronchitis, he says, — and by 
that same token a note from Barney Kellogg who has just 
landed and wants me to say when. I've taken peculiar 
pleasure in saying to-morrow at eight. I put it late to 
give everybody time to get here. What a triumph, to lead 
in Barney, arriving breathless out of nowhere, as if he had 
come on purpose I 

Dick's open arms fell to his sides. 

" What ? " he gasped. " Who did you say ? " 

" I said Barney Kellogg," she repeated. " Don't look as 
if I had said Lucifer." 

Dick did not heed her tone. " Why didn't you speak to 
me before you invited him here ? " he asked, following his 
first thought. 

"When did I ever ask you about inviting anybody?" 
she retorted. " He is an old friend of mamma's and mine. 
Uncle Jay likes him, and always wants to see him. There 
is every reason why I should have him." 

"Look here, Eleanor," said Dick, suddenly. "I am 
going to ask a great favor of you. I am going to ask you 
to withdraw that invitation. Tell Kellogg anything you 
choose." 
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Eleanor looked up, startled. She hesitated a moment, 
then spoke with nervous quickness : " But Dick, Barney 
Kellogg isn't a man to withdraw invitations from without 
a reason. Why should I withdraw mine ? " 

Dick was silent. He might say because Barney was 
fast, because he was bald, because his manner was insult-^ 
ingly courteous — any one would do; the real reason why 
he hated Barney — he could not give that. 

" I should think my wishes would be reason enough," 
he said, at last. 

Eleanor was calm again. " They are a reason, of course," 
she rejoined, " but it is fair, isn't it, to weigh against them 
the reasons on the other side ? " 

" I don't recognize any," he declared. 

" There are several, though. First, there is Uncle Jay. 
As soon as he hears that Barney is back, he will want 
me to invite him. It must be, sooner or later." 

"I suppose that we can say no to Mr. Walker," he 
returned. 

" Not often," said Eleanor. " Why do you suppose he 
continues my allowance ? " 

" Why," said Dick, blankly, " he told me that he wanted 
to because you were his nearest relative, because he had 
always taken care of you, because — " 

" Because I have always been useful to him in enter- 
taining his friends," she interrupted. "And because I 
can be still more useful to him in the future, he has 
increased it." 

"So it is an entertainment fund," cried Dick, hotly. 
" And this house is not mine, but Walker's. Our luxury 
advertises his prosperity% Our guests are his business 
chances. This is not a home, but a department of Walker 
and Welby's." 

" No, Dick," said Eleanor, herself a little angry, " and 
it is outrageous of you to say such things. Naturally, we 
are free to do as we like about any one. Only, after all, 
Uncle Jay's success is ours, and ours is his. It is only 
fair to cooperate. And you must see how enormously 
important social help can be in an undertaking like ours. 
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That is my part. Don't you remember, Dick," — her 
voice was softer, — ^Hhat I was to have a share in our 
career, a field where I can win a little success now and 
then? Well, I have a peculiar reason for wanting Barney. 
His coming here just after landing will be an event ; it 
will make the success of our party. Now, candidly, which 
of us has the best reason ? " 

Again Dick was silent. He was bewildered at her 
insistence and a little ashamed of his own roughness. He 
could not reply to her, and his silence left him helpless. 

Eleanor, however, was moved at his earnestness. She 
spoke seriously. 

" You should have told me before of this — this feeling 
of yours. You should explain it now. But even if you 
won't, I will do as you like about Barney, — that is so far 
as I can. I must have him to-morrow. I can't break off 
entirely an old friendship — acquaintance. But I will take 
care that he doesn't come often, that you don't have to 
meet him again." 

Her words, in spite of their vagueness, were consoling, 
and Dick treasured them as an evidence that he and Eleanor 
were really in sympathy, even though they did not fully 
understand each other. And this sympathy warmed and 
Ughtened him, as he felt more and more the world pressing 
in upon his life. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The next day, true to his word, Stevens pushed Mon- 
golian Consolidated to its highest point. A considerable 
short interest was driven to cover, and the stock moved 
rapidly upward. At noon Dick went over to the Ex- 
change. Mr. Walker had just sent him a message, con- 
gratulating him on the splendid way in which Mongols 
were acting, and he wanted Stevens to have the compli- 
ment while it was hot. He met a great crush at the 
entrance, brokers warm with excitement, hurrjring out for 
luncheon or drinks. The session had been an active one ; 
Mongols were not the only shares that had gone up in the 
teeth of expectation; the talent had been at fault; and 
many faces showed disappointment and disgust. Dick 
found Stevens still at his post, nervously chewing a tooth- 
pick, his usually white face somewhat flushed. A group 
of men surrounded him, one or two belated shorts driven 
in to make a settlement with the conqueror, a few enthusi- 
astic allies who had backed the leader and had made money. 
He nodded to Dick, carelessly. ^^ In a moment, old chap," 
he said. 

When Stevens had freed himself from the press Dick 
repeated Walker's message. 

" Good I " he cried. " Have you telephoned Eleanor ? " 

"No," said Dick, surprised. "She doesn't care about 
this sort of thing." 

" Don't you oelieve it," said Stevens, emphatically. 
" Next time you watch which page of the newspaper she 
turns to first. Here ; I'll call up your house if you don't 
mind. I'd like Margaret to know too. And then we'll go 
to lunch." 
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It was in this atmosphere of triumph that Dick wel- 
comed his guests of die evening. Before dinner the 
talk in this group and that verged always toward what 
was in every ones mind, — the great rise in Mongolian 
Consols. Dick began to be weary of it all. He was 
talking with a perswtent little woman, trying to avoid her 
demand for a tip, and almost at his wits' end, when he 
suddenly became aware that her pursuit had slackened, 
her attention had wandered to the door, and at the same 
time there was a general subsidence in the chatter. Bar- 
ney Kellogg^ stooa on the threshold, and Eleanor was 
giving him his greeting with easy cordiality. She was un- 
usually brilliant. By contrast, Barney seemed limp and 
faded. 

" It is very friendly of you to come to us so soon," she 
said, simply, " after such a terrible vovage." 

Barney returned something: about beingf still on his sea 
l^ wlloh w» lo* in .h/renewod bL of «»™»>- 
tion. 

" Perfect I perfect 1 " exclaimed Dick's companion, uncon- 
sciously. Then she stared at Dick, but at that moment the 
movement began toward the dining room. 

There, more brightly than ever, the triumph of the day 
colored everything, like a great chandelier, shedding a 
ffolden light upon the table and its surrounding faces. In 
its hard radiance Walker became more aquiline, Stevens 
more sharp of feature. Even the women were touched by 
the parish gleam of success. 

Alter some preliminary passes the conversation became 
general, with Stevens the chief speaker, telling rather 
vivaciously — for he had been forced to celebrate a good 
deal since luncheon — the story of his victory. 

" You remember, Gresham," he ended, " that I swore I'd 

Sut Consolidated to its highest to-day, and, by Jovel it's 
one." 

" And well done," commented Walker. 
"It's as I said, you see, Mrs. Severns," came from 
another voice, quiet, as if resuming a private conversation 
which had been interrupted by Stevens's heroics. ** You 
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can't banish romance even from business. Here we have 
the modern knight unhorsing his rivals in his lady's 
honor, not in the lists, but in the stock exchange. By the 
way, Mr. Stevens, did you wear Miss Gresham's colors as 
you rode to battle ? " 

Dick recognized the voice as Kellogg's. Stevens, whose 
knowledge of the customs of chivalry was not large, was 
at a loss for an answer, but Eleanor intervened : — 

"What an admirable ideal You will wear them next 
time you take the field, won't you, Ed? What are your 
colors, Margaret? Red, cardinal red, I think." 

" I wore a red necktie this morning," said Stevens. 

" You are nearly right, Kellogg," said Walker, " though 
I suspect you of satire. The great motives, love and 
religion, which animated mediaeval contests, animate those 
of to-day, only I should give a larger place to the latter. I 
mean," he said, more insistently, beating down by voice 
and gesture the flames of conversation rising here and 
there, "that there is something more in this venture of 
ours than mere money-making. There is a wilderness to 
be conquered, an empire to be founded and administered. 
As I have often said, we have an opportunity to build a mod- 
ern state, one which shall be developed directly from the 
operation and under the control of the great modern force 
of capital, an object lesson to older countries which are 
slowly evolving amid struggle the system which we shall 
attain at the outset, peacemlly." 

Walker's political philosophy was well known. Most 
of the guests were a httle bored by it, and for an instant 
no one replied. Then Dick objected : — 

" But can you expect that the industrial population of 
Siberia, any more than that of America, will forever rest 
quiet under what amounts to simple tyranny?" 

" Yes," cried Walker, " if the tyranny is strong and in- 
telligent enough. You can't frighten me by the term. I 
accept it. What is God's government of the universe but 
tyranny? And under him the control of the world has 
always been, must always be, in the hands of the strong, to 
whom he has committed it. And the test, the sign of strength 
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to-day, is money. Every land is ruled by the capitalist, 
and ruled wisely in proportion as his rule is acquiesced in 
freely. In Europe, it is true, we have the rule of capital- 
ism, tyranny if you will have it so, interfered with by 
ancient privilege; in democratic America, by blackmail 
and corruption. In Asia we shall have a purer form of 
government by the strong and wise. This adventure of 
ours is not a tournament, but a crusade." 

" Hear, hear I " cried Kellogg, stirred to animation. " The 
bears on Mongols are the heathen violators of the holy 
sepulchre of the stock exchange. And Stevens and 
Gresham are our St. Louis and our Norfolk. 

" * Full many a time hath valiant Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field.' 

It's a great pity that the literature of the world can't be 
made to take its color from capitalism instead of feudalism." 

Walker's heavy brow beetled ominously. Stevens bit 
his nails in irritation. The scar on Dick's cheek came out 
in fierce red against his angry pallor. Eleanor intervened 
again. 

"Come, come, Barney, you mustn't be blasphemous," 
she said. " But it is certainly striking to see how the new 
faiths always parody the old. After all, the essential 
thing in them all is the same, — the will to conquer." 

" I guess that's right," said Stevens. " The big thing is 
to win out." 

"It's time for a toast," said Eleanor, rising. "What 
shall it be, Dick ? No, I have it. I give you the wedding- 
day, and three figures for Mongolian Consolidated." 



CHAPTER V 

Ik the days that followed, Eleanor's prophecy was con- 
stantly on Stevens's lips and in Dick's ears. The market 
for Mongols held well, on the whole, but there were times 
of anxiety. A certain difference of policy between Walker 
and Stevens began to appear. Wal£er and Welby were an 
old house, with a reputation for conservatism. It suited 
them well enough to have Stevens boom the market for 
their shares, but they did not care to commit themselves 
too far. One day Walker advised Dick to sell a few 
thousand of Consolidated for the firm's account. 

" It's well, from time to time, to test the resiliency of 
the market," he said. 

"It will be only fair to notify Stevens," remarked Dick. 

" No, no," replied Walker. " We don't want to start a 
selling movement yet. Stevens's customers are not well 
in hand. If they knew we were going short a single share, 
he couldn't hold them. We'll put the price &ck, and 
Stevens won't lose. He's in for the long pull. It's a few 
of the short-waisted bulls that we must gun for." 

Driven and anxious, early and late at his ofiBce, Dick 
saw little of his home. They were not lonely there. 
Margaret's engagement was coming on in a whirl of pleas- 
ures. It was a pretext for having people always about. 
That Kellogg was occasionally among them he Knew, for 
Eleanor loysdly told him ; and he became gradually more 
used to the casual mention of the name. He was startled, 
however, one day, to hear it fall familiarly from Margaret's 
lips. It was her birthday, and Kellogg had sent her roses. 
Dick's disapproval was quickly overborne. 

" If Ed doesn't object, I don't see why you should," said 
Margaret. 

289 
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" I shall speak to Ed about it," replied Dick, stiffly. 

He did so, but with small satisfaction. Stevens seemed 
rather pleased that Kellogg should show his betrothed a 
passing attention. 

"He's rather an important man — Kellogg," he said. 
"I'm glad that he's taken a shine to Margaret. I wish 
that we could interest him in Mongols. We need a little 
more backing. Couldn't you give him a friendly tip that 
they're going higher ? " 

Dick refused with some vehemence, and Stevens, a little 
abashed, dropped the subject. 

He returned to it, however, some weeks later. For sev- 
eral days the market had acted badly ; Walker was glum ; 
and the younger men had a number of black afternoons 
after the Exchange had closed. 

" I'll tell you what it is," Stevens said one day, " your 
people aren't doing their part. Here every customer of 
mine is loaded with all he can swing, and yours are 
selling." 

They were sitting in Dick's office, — Dick at his desk 
editing the reports of the last summer's operations at the 
mines ; Stevens tilted back in his chair, his hat pushed high 
above his narrow forehead, his thin, eager, hatchet face set 
in sharp lines. Under the clear elecmc light he looked 
worn and worried. 

"I don't say that there's anything wrong," he went on, 
" but there's going to be ; and if the market breaks, it will 
hurt you as much as it will us." 

"I talked to Walker about the market for Mongolians 
this morning," said Dick, "but he didn't seem much inter- 
ested. He thinks we have gone a bit too fast, anyway, 
— that a reaction will help us," he added, cautiously. 

" Reaction I " snapped Stevens. " You can't have a re- 
action now without a slump. The market's rotten, per- 
fectly rotten, honeycombed with stop-loss orders. I've 
heard from Griggs's and Brady's and all about, and I 
know. How about that report of the Bristow ? " 

Dick shook his head. " That won't help us. It takes 
time to start a gold mine. Everything's looking well, but 
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pushing the development work so fast on the new open- 
ings has put Baldwin back, so far as results go." 

"Then delay that report as long as you can," cried 
Stevens. " We've got to have time to turn around. If 
we could only get somebody to take a big block of stock 
off the market and lock it up for investment! There's 
too damned much of the stufE around. You people could 
interest somebody if you would." 

Dick made no reply. He knew that Stevens had Kel- 
logg in mind, but he would not recognize the hint. More- 
over, he knew that Walker would not advise any of his 
friends to purchase at present prices. Stevens sat a few 
minutes longer, and then left abruptly. 

For several days the market dragged along. One morn- 
ing Walker suggested further sales for the firm's account. 

" Test the market again, Mr. Gresham," he said. " I 
want to find out where we are." 

" I can tell you, sir," said Dick. " We are on very thin 
ice. Stevens tells me that a reaction will uncover a good 
deal of stock and result in a considerable decline." 

Walker mused for a moment. " Of course, if it will 
seriously inconvenience Mr. Stevens, we won't sell to-day, 
but he should understand that I am opposed to further 
operations for a rise. There is a legitimate investment 
demand for our securities which cannot be satisfied at these 
prices. They must go lower soon. We have done all we 
set out to do, — established a high grade for Mongolians, 
educated the public to think of them as high-priced stocks. 
They'll look cheap now at a moderate recession." 

"1 shall repeat this to Stevens," said Dick. 

" Yes ; that is, intimate to him cautiously that there had 
better be no bulling of the stock just now, but don't 
frighten him. We can attend to the decline without his 
help, and he will be useful again later." 

When Dick gave Stevens the substance of this conversa- 
tion, the latter whistled. 

"I tell you, Gresham," he said, "that Walker isn't 
using our crowd right. Why, six months ago he talked 
eighty for Mongols before midsummer. Now the market's 
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got to move in a few dajrs. If it don't go up, it'll go dovn ; 
and, frankly, I can't stand a slump at this time. I must 
have a market to sell on first. I expect Walker to help me 
make it." 

Dick took this back to Walker, who received it with 
indifference. 

^^ Tell Mr. Stevens that we shall not sustain the market 
further," he said. " He must look out for himself." 

" All right," said Stevens, grimly, when Dick told him. 
" I'll hold on for a little. Something may turn up." 

A few days later a card was placed on Dick's desk, as 
he sat vmting. 

"What does he want? Why doesn't he fill out a 
blank?" he asked the clerk. 

" He says his name'll do." 

Dick glanced to one side, and read, "Mr. Barnard 
KeUogg." 

"It won't," he said. Then he remembered that the 
man had been his guest. "Show him in," he said, shortly. 

Kellogg entered, with his usual listless aplomb, and, after 
a second, Dick rose to meet him. 

" I've come to join your holy war, Gresham," he said, at 
once. " I suppose that Mongols are rather high at present, 
but if they go off to sixty-five, begin to buy for me, and 
follow the market up to seventy." 

While Kellogg was speaking, Dick was phrasing his 
answer. He saw Stevens's hand in this, and another's — 
but this suspicion was too monstrous. He would not let 
it define itself. At all events, Kellogg's reference of the 
order to him was pure insolence. 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Kellogg," he replied, " that we 
cannot take your account. Good morning." 

Kellogg's lips wrinkled under his mustache. 

" Ah, yes. Quite so," he murmured, " but it isn't my 
account. I am acting as agent for another person — for 
Miss Rossiter, Miss Florence Rossiter. You see," he added, 
" I can be knight-errant as well as crusader." 

Dick knew that he started at the name; and for an 
instant he was disagreeably aware of a difficulty in meeting 
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Kellogg's half-amused scrutiny. But in the main he was 
conscious of immense relief. It was Florence, then, who 
had set him on to make the venture. She was a natural 

f ambler, and all the half-world folk were in Mongols, 
'he explanation was plausible ; and, though Dick was 
half-ashamed of accepting the alternative it offered, yet 
here was Stevens's chance, and his own. 

" How many ? " he asked. 

" That depends," said Kellogg. " How many shall you 
need to make the market safe ? " 

" Forty thousand," he replied. 

" Good," replied the other. ** I'll deposit a cheque for 
the margins. I suppose ten points will do ? " 

" Fifteen," returned Dick ; and he added, significantly, 
"the house isn't taking any chances." 

Kellogg whistled softly. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"Very well," he said. "You shall have it. Won't 
you go down to the Exchange to see Stevens bait the 
bears ? " 

Dick refused rather impatiently, and saw Kellogg out. 
Then, with an enthusiasm which he could not repress, he 
turned to the attack. The battle was to be fought and 
won, wherever the ammunition came from. He glanced 
at the ticker. Mongols were sinking from seventy, on 
small transactions, with slight rallies. He wrote to 
Stevens : — 

"We have an order for forty thousand Mongols at 
sixty-five. We shall sell down to that figure, and hold 
the market there." 

A half hour later Mongolians were in full retreat. The 
long-rumored inside selling was evidently a fact. Walker 
and Welby were selling, and Stevens, Griggs, Brady, and 
Holt, — in fact every broker who dealt in the stock. The 
public, which was hanging on to the market by a few 
points' margin, had ite accounts cleaned out. Then, 
attracted by the decline, short selling began to appear in 
increasing volume. The bears had gained confidence in 
the last few weeks of dulness and unfavorable gossip. 
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and were ready for the drop. They came on more rapidly. 
More and more Dick felt himself gained by the excitement 
of the contest. There would be a fight around sixtj'-five ; 
it might be that the combined strength of Stevens's crowd 
and Walker and Welby, even with the backing' of Kel- 
logg's order, would be insufficient to withstand uie onset. 
He wished that he had called on Kellogg for fifty thou- 
sand. Toward noon he went over to the Exchange. The 
tumult in the Mongolian corner was tremendous. In the 
midst stood Stevens, his face pale but imperturbable, chew- 
ing his toothpick, receiving messages in shoals, answering 
some, selling, buying, never lifting his voice in that pan- 
demonium, but signalling here and there with nods or 
gestures. The market continued to fall. The stock 
touched sixty-five, rallied, went to sixty-four and three- 
quarters, sixty-four and a half, sixty-four and three- 
eighths, where it hung for a minute. ^Then, under the 
impulse of Keller's purchase, it sprang upward with a 
sharp rebound. The bujring orders could not be filled 
fast enough. Sixty-eight, sixty-nine, seventy, seventy- 
one — the stock began to soar. Only a few minutes more 
before noon. Seventy-two, seventy-three, seventy-four. 
Noon. Belated orders continued to be filled, but Stevens 
left his post, and once more Dick saw him come out of a 
fiffht a sheer winner, walking swiftly through the crowd 
which parted before him, his blond locks waving in the 
insolence of triumph. 

The coup had been successful. Walker, Stevens, and 
their followers had made fortunes. Dick breathed a sigh 
of relief. This victory, if properly used, meant a long 
immunity from actual danger such as had conironted them 
in the morning. The bears had had their lesson. 

When he met his ally, however, he found him alto- 
gether beyond control. Once in his office, Stevens dropped 
his calmness; he was like a madman in his wild haste, 
preparing for the afternoon. 

" We can put it to eighty," he cried. " That was our 
original agreement with W alker, and, by Jove I it's got to 
be. It'll go up all right. Brady is still short, the damned 
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traitor! Did you see him collapse when Griggs took those 
five thousand at seventy? He just keeled over. I'm 
after him and a lot of others that went back on us when 
they thought we were dished." 

And in spite of Dick's warning that Walker and Welby 
would not favor a further rise, Stevens and his friends put 
the price up in the afternoon to seventy-seven. However, 
when at the close of the session Dick insisted on bringing 
Stevens over to see Walker personally, the latter, though 
quite non-committal, was generally enthusiastic, congratu- 
latory, optimistic. The broker had some ground for 
triumph over Dick when they left the great man. 

" You see," he cried, " Walter wants the stock to go 
higher. Now all we've got to do is to fix that report up 
a little, add the cost of transportation to the value of the 
outfit and a few things like that, and we'll have the public 
ready to soak up all the stock we give 'em on up to par. 
Now I vote we celebrate. I owe Eleanor a dinner. You'll 
all meet me at Sherry's, at seven. I telephoned Eleanor 
at noon, so she expects it. I'd come out for you, but I've 
got to take a bath and drink ammonia cocktails to sober 
off." He signalled a cab. "Can't I take you on a 
bit?" 

Dick refused and started to walk up town. He also 
needed time in which to sober off after the excitement of 
the day. Never before had he felt himself so filled with 
triumph — not when he had seen his motor take the cur- 
rent successfully, not even when he had come back to 
Eleanor. There was a delight in conquering men in what 
passed for equal, open warfare, that made pale the delight 
of mastering the forces of nature, or winning the favor of 
women. 

He had forgotten about the dinner at Sherry's when he 
reached home and found Eleanor and Margaret impatiently 
ready. As Stevens's invitation came back to him, the suspi- 
cion that had wavered before him for an instant in the 
morning appeared again to trouble his joy. While he was 
dressing, it would not away. But the thing was impos- 
sible I Eleanor could not oe so false to her promise as to 
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bring Kellogg into his life in that way. And again, it was 
abKurd to uank that she could inflaence Kellogg to risk 
such a sum. That last five points' mamn was a decisive 
test. Only women like Florence could do that with men. 
And this thought made him sure. 




CHAPTER VI 

While Dick and Stevens were waiting for the others 
to put off their wraps, a waiter handed uiem an evening 
edition of a big journal, printed in colors and illustrated 
in great spaces by photographs and cartoons. On the first 
page was a conspicuous heading: " Tellow Thursday. Ex- 
change raided by the Mongol horde. Edward Stevens^ Jr.^ 
lets loose his Huns. Ruin and devastation.^^ There was a 
portrait of Edward Stevens, the Attila of the hour, and 
a picturesque account of the invasion. Stevens glanced at 
it with approval. 

" Throw it away, Ed, before they come," said Dick; but 
already the others were approaching, and Margaret caught 
eagerly at the sheet. 

"Don't bring it in," said Eleanor; but Margaret did 
not choose to hear, and for some minutes after they 
found their table there was the rattle of the paper as 
Margaret read and Stevens commented. Dick was sur- 
prised at Margaret's competence to understand. She 
had changed much this winter, had grown worldly like 
the rest of them. But as she sat looking up at Stevens 
between the sentences, he could not rebuke her, though 
he felt inwardly impatient at the vulgar tale. That could 
not be the exploit in which he had gloried only an hour 
before I 

The room was filling. From his place Dick could see 
the people as they came in. He had an instant of un- 
reasoning anger as he saw Kellogg enter, but it passed 
swiftly into another emotion, more painfully keen. Kellogg 
was not alone ; and though the g^l's back was turned as 
she followed her escort, Dick recognized the long, easy, 
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gliding walk ; he knew perfectly that the face under the 
curving, feathered hat was Flossie Burke's. And as she 
took the seat facing him, and was busy with her gloves 
and menu, he confirmed his memory of the wide, tawny 
eyes, the piquant mouth, the expression, still childlike, the 
backward tilt of the head. 

She had finished with her menu, and her glance flitted 
happily from Kellogg, who was leaning toward her across 
the table, to this or that man about the room. Sud- 
denly she met Dick's eyes. There was a shade of doubt 
in her own, then a sparkle of spontaneous happiness. 
She half rose from her chair. The next second she was 
looking at Kellogg obediently, but with her face flushing 
brightly. 

Just then Margaret looked up from her reading. 

" Why, there's Barney Kellogg I " she exclaimed. " Do 
look, Ed. Who's that with him ? " 

Stevens looked. ^^ Some actress, I guess. Oh, it must 
be the Rossiter. I saw that she was coming back to the 
Casino. You know that she and Barney are very good 
friends." 

^^ Be quiet, children," said Eleanor, who could not see, 
and would not turn. 

Margaret and Stevens continued to look with absorption 
at Keliogg's curved back. He was plainly aware that 
Florence had seen some one, and was bending forward to 
question her. 

She shook her head, coquetted with her fork, looked 
playfully toward the ceiling, catching Dick's eyes as she 
resumed her dutiful gaze toward Barney. Thereupon the 
latter stood up, took in Dick's party with a comprehensive 
stare, and walked across to their table. He spoke to 
Eleanor, bowed to Margaret, shook hands with Stevens, 
and then turned deliberately to Dick. The latter read in 
his face, slightly raised from its usual expression of mild 
weariness, his purpose of extracting from the situation 
what amusement it could be made to afford. He tried to 
meet the danger and turn it. Before Kellogg could speak, 
he broke in : — 
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" I'm going to ask a favor, Mr. Kellogg. I want you 
to introcmce me to Miss Rossiter. She is a customer of 
ours, you know." 

He knew that his voice sounded false. Kellogg was 
watching him with mocking eyes, obviously feathering his 
arrow. But Eleanor intervened. 

^^ Is Miss Rossiter speculating in Mongols ? " she asked, 
looking at Kellogg. 

" We bought some shares for her to-day," Dick answered, 
quickly. 

Kellogg renounced his purpose with a shrug. "She 
will be charmed," he said. 

The two men crossed to the table where Florence was 
sitting, talking busily to the waiter, ordering and chang- 
ing. She reached Dick a hand, nonchalantly, not turn- 
ing her eyes from the wine card. After a minute she 
glanced at Stevens's table, threw the wine list to Barney, 
and gave Dick her whole face in a smile of perfect glad- 
ness. 

"Sit down," she said. "Quick, waiter, a chair. No, 
on this side. Now you can't see them. Look at me. I 
won't do anything but seem bored. My eyes shan't dance, 
not one sparkle, but you know what they're saying. No," 
to Barney, " I don't want you to go. You're Dick's chap- 
eron, don't you know it ? Why does your sister look so 
at me ? I tnow she's your sister, you see, — Margaret, 
that you used to talk to me about. And the lady back to 
us is your mother? Has she forriven you — for your scar 
and freckles and warts, and your big, coarse hands, I mean ? 
Do you remember the day you told me that story, and 
how I cried, and kissed you, and cried again ? Oh, don't 
mind Barney. Heavens ! We've too little time to bother 
about a trifle like that. I wish I could make you remem- 
ber as I do in one minute all the things we did together 
in those old days — yes, sir, every one of them, even our 
quarrels. But we can't stop for everything. What are 
you doing ? Have you paid off that horrid debt, and made 
your everlasting fortune besides ? " 

Dick shook his head. 
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" I*m glad, really glad, you know," she went on, " for 
then you aren't married. Are you — are you going to 
be ?" The words died on her tongue. 

" I am married," he said, with an effort. 

" Oh, Dick I " the pain in her voice went to his heart, 
'^then you didn't wait for me. But of course that's 
nonsense. Am I crying? They can't see the tears 
from there, and, anyway, I'm smiling^ again. Is that 
your wife? I wish that I could meet her, and your little 
sister. Don't you think, Dickie, Ihat you could bring 
them to my room at the theatre some night? Lots of 
swell people come, don't they, Barney? Or let me sing 
at your house some time, i ou must be a swell now if 
you're in Barney's crowd, and when you're giving a show 
tell your wife to ask me to do something, or I'll ask 
Barney to tell her. How do you and Barney come to be 
so thick?" 

She altered her tone suddenly, and looked distrustfully 
from Barney, whose inward enjoyment of this last remark 
was complete, to Dick's fallen features. 

** Who did you marrv? " she added. 

Dick's throat refused its o£5ce. It was left for Kellogg 
to reply quietly : — 

^^Mr. Grresham had the happy fortune to marry Miss 
Eleanor Somers." 

For an instant Florence looked at Dick with uncompre- 
hending bewilderment, which, however, quickly veiled 
itself. There was silence. Then she spoke softly : — 

"So that is Miss Somers — I beg pardon, Mrs. Richard 
Gresham. Well, this is a world I " 

She still looked at him with enigmatic eyes — eyes which 
seemed to smile in forlorn, hopeless mirth. 

" But if you're married," she said, suddenly, " of course 
you've paid off your note, that your uncle made you sign, 
haven't you, Dick?" She waited in anxiety. "Because 
that was why you left me, you remember, — because you 
had to pay it.' 

Dick shook his head again. " No, not yet," he said. 

" What I " she exclaimed, her eyes blazing wide with 
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wonder and contempt. "Not yet? Oh, Dick, and how 
I believed in you I I shall never trust any one again, 
never, never. Oh, what a fool I've been about you 
all these years I I can see now that you've changed. 
You're like the rest. Your eyes are hard, and you've 
^ot a line between them that means that you're cruel. 
Why don't you speak to me at least, and say you're glad 
I'm alive ? " 

"Of course I'm glad, Flossie," he began; "you don't 
know, I can't tell you — " 

" Your wife has turned round," broke in the girl. " Now 
you'll have to go." Her voice was suddenly cold, and her 
eyes indifferent. " Oh, I know what marriage is. Your 
wife likes to come here looking as much like my sort as 
she can to make men stare ; but she's afraid to let you 
stay with me because she knows that I'm the real thing. 
And you're afraid to stay — afraid of her and afraid of me. 
Good-by." 

Dick rose and shook hands. Then he remembered. 

"At least I may congratulate you on your win- 
nings this morning. You saw that Mongols have gone 
up?" 

" What do you mean ? " she said. " I don't do anything 
except play the races. Do you remember how I made you 
lose a V on Merry Devil ? " 

Her unconsciousness was perfect. It was not she who 
had made Kellogg buy Mongols. A look passed between 
the men, Kellogg still smiling, but without conviction, 
Dick black as night. Then he bowed, and went back to 
his table. 

Margaret and Stevens received him with a flood of 
questions, which was interrupted by an exclamation from 
the former. 

" Why, they're going I " 

They had indeed risen, while the waiters stood about in 
confusion, one with a tray of dishes, one with the cham- 
pagne cooler, and the third with the bill. 

" What can they be leaving for? " asked Margaret. 

" It was mad for Barney to bring her here m the first 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Stevens's dinner was a failure, and the party broke up 
early. The appearance of Kellogg had put Eleanor decid- 
edly out of humor, and for once she could not conceal the 
fact. On the way back she was nervous and constrained. 
Dick on his side was bitterly sure that it was a family 
conspiracy which had brought Kellogff into the specula- 
tion in Mongols, and he resolved to nave the truth out 
of Stevens at all costs in the morning. But beyond this 
passing resolution, his mind did not occupy itself with that 
question. He could not blame Eleanor. All his anger, 
his scorn, he kept for himself. He saw himself as Florence 
saw him. 

She had given him up, he realized, to an expectation 
which he had not fulfilled, and in his dereliction he had 
betrayed her. She had trusted him with something pre- 
cious to her, something that she was too weak to carry 
herself, and he had let it fall. He had forsaken her to pay 
his debt ; and he had given himself to another. He had 
left her vowing to hate Kellogg always, and she found 
them together, bound by ties which were mysterious and 
shameful. He deserved all her contempt in that instant 
when her highest self flashed out to rebuke him. 

He rose at daylight, and went downstairs to get his 
breakfast. Eleanor had often laughed at this habit, and 
had urged him to take a valet or to use Carter. But Dick 
abhorred flunkies. He liked to fend for himself, as if he 
were alone in the gray, empty house. This morning the 
solitude was particularly grateful. He had a return of his 
old feeling for the world as plastic, something that could 
be remoulded " nearer to the heart's desire." 

263 
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While he waited for his water to boil, he glanced down 
the columns of the morning paper, — politiciQ and foreispi 
news, labor troubles, sporting news, theatrical news, in 
which the return of Miss Rossiter to the Casino was the 
chief feature. Her face looked out at him from the centre 
of the page. He turned the leaf, and encountered another 
face — Barney Kellogg's. At first he thought that there 
was something more than a coincidence between the two 
apparitions. Then he found that he had passed into 
another world — that of society; and was reading of 
Kellogg in connection with some one else — some one 
whom he was going to many. And with a start he 
came upon the name — Miss Grace Greenlaw. 

Dick dashed the paper to the floor. It was impossible. 
Miss Greenlaw was engaged or married to Harry Bruce ; 
and had he not seen Barney with Florence in public the 
night before? Then he read the article again — a pleas- 
antly spiced tale of the meeting and wooing ; a gratifying 
sketch of Kellogg's career as a sportsman and man about 
town ; a brief account of Miss Greenlaw's tastes in litera- 
ture, pleasure, and dress. And as he felt the probability of 
the event which it recorded, his indignation mye place 
to disgust. He remembered the afternoon in Grreenlaw's 
rooms in Paris. Oddly, also, he recalled an afternoon in 
his own Boston attic, when Greenlaw had marked out his 
social limitations. And now he and Barney would be, as 
it were, cousins-in-law. In the face of uiat stroke he 
could have laughed aloud. 

But he would not admit it; and if it were true, he would 
protest. He would write to Greenlaw. Hi^ meeting with 
Kellogg and Flossie the night before gave him some occa- 
sion to interfere. He had an impulse to consult Eleanor 
at once, but checked it. His first business was with 
Stevens, and he felt it more urgent than ever. He fin- 
ished his breakfast, and was away before the others were 
stirring. 

Early as it was, he found Stevens at his office, receiving 
reports from his scouts, preparing his campaign, as brisk 
and as confident as ever. 
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"We've got 'em, Dick," he cried. "There are still 
some big snort lines out, and we've got the market 
just about cornered. We can put it to ninety as well as 
eighty." 

"No, we can't," said Dick. "We've done enough. 
We've crawled out of a mighty small hole, and Walker 
and Welby won't stand for any more kiting at pres- 
ent." 

Stevens walked around the counter and faced him. 
"Look here, Dick," he said, "just what do you mean? 
If you think you can bluff me out of my share of this jack- 
pot by that goody-goody talk, you're mistaken. I don't 
ask you to buy another share, but you won't sell — not 
to-day. It would be breaking faith with me, Dick," he 
pleaded. 

" Breaking faith 1 " cried Dick. " Look here, Ed. I 
want to ask you a question, and I want a straight answer. 
I want to asK you if you have any idea how Barney Kel- 
logg came to be interested in Mongols." 

Stevens's tense face relaxed involuntarily. 

" Well," he returned, " I have a guess, only a guess." 

"You know," cried Dick, passionately, "and you'll 
tell." 

"I'll tell ail I know," answered Stevens, sobered by 
Dick's tone, " and that's nothing." 

People were coming into the office. Dick pointed to the 
inner room, and Stevens led the way thither. 

" Now I, want to know who got Kellogg into this." 

"I tell you, I don't know," said Stevens. 

" Then I do," said Dick, in heavy wrath. " Did you 
tell Eleanor about our situation, and ask her to get Kel- 
logg in?" 

" No," said Stevens, " that is — yes, I did. I told her 
what a fix I was in, and what a tremendous killing we 
could all make if we could get help. I don't know 
whether she did anything about it. But I want to say 
that if anything's wrong, I'm to blame, absolutely. And 
if she did anything, — and I don't know that she did, — 
it was for your sjie, yours and Margaret's." 
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"Did you talk specifically about Kellogg?" pursued 
Dick. 

" Oh, damn it all, Dick," cried Stevens, the sweat stand- 
ing out on his forehead, " how can I remember ? Eleanor 
knows everybody, and has a lot of influence. Drop it, 
and I'll swear never to say a word to her about business 
again." 

"Yes, I'll drop it," groaned Dick. "But let me say 
this. I can say it to you who are to be my brother — 
though you won't understand me. There are reasons why 
I would rather lose every cent and every chance I have 
than be indebted to Kellogg for a favor." 

"By Jove, Dick," said Stevens, earnestly, "I didn't 
know you felt that way. On my honor, I didn't. I sup- 
pose I've been cursedly indelicate, but in business to-day a 
man has to turn everything to account. I wouldn't give 
a damn for a broker that doesn't read Town Topics. But 
now, look here I I've made a clean breast of this, and I 
want you to say that you won't break Eleanor's back 
for it. See what a hole you put me in if you speak to 
her!" 

Dick thought a minute. "I will not mention your 
name," he said. 

" But she will know," pressed Stevens. " Don't go to 
her at all about it. Let it drop for all our sakes. 

" That is a matter that needn't come up between us," 
said Dick. "All you must understand is that hence- 
forth there is no connection between my home and my 
business." 

"Yes, yes," cried Stevens. "Haven't I promised? 
But don't, for God's sake, make a fool of yourself." 

" You can begin to keep your promise now," said Dick, 
roughly, " and as for making a fool of myself, I don't in- 
tend to let you either, if I can help it. I'll tell you what 
I propose to do to-day, and you can trim your sails accord- 
ingly. I am going to close out Kellogg's account at once, 
selling his shares at the market. That will prevent a 
corner, which above all things we don't want. This 
Attila business may amuse you, but we're in the business 
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for something besides mere devastation. You have your 
warning." 

Stevens was pale with anger, but his blue eyes kept 
their cold keenness of scrutiny. He studied Dick's face. 
"You can't," he said. "Walker won't let you. You 
know he really wants this market to so as high as it 
can be made to. He don't want to sell at eighty when 
he can get ninety. And what will Kellogg say when you 
sell him out, and the stock goes ten points higher, as it's 
bound to ? " 

" In the firm's business I answer to Mr. Walker," said 
Dick. "But you've made this a personal matter, and I 
treat it as such. Kellogg has lucKily made several hun- 
dred thousand. If he wants further satisfaction, he can 
have it. I don't mean to bluster, Ed, but I want you to 
see that I mean to do just what I say I will. And I want 
to advise you — " 

"Oh, damn your advice," cried Stevens, running out of 
the office. " I haven't time to waste with such a blamed 
crawfish. Only I know Walker better than you do." 

Dick returned to his office. The Exchange was about to 
open. He gave the orders for the day, including the sale 
of Kellogg's shares, and then went down to see Walker. 
The latter was genial and radiant, but his warmth fell at 
Dick's statement. 

" Of course, we don't want to press matters too far," he 
said, "but we can just as well hold up our friends for 
a few points more. Are Mr. Kellogg's orders to sell 
urgent ? " 

" No," said Dick. " He has given no order to sell." 

"Then such action is quite uncalled for," said Walker. 
" Let it run." 

Dick stood his ground. There was no use in beating 
about the bush. " Excuse me," he said, his face crimson, 
" I have reason to know that Mr. Kellosffir ffave his buy- 
ing order yesterday as a matter of person! friendship ir 
Eleanor." 

Walker's eyes fixed him from under their bushy brows. 
" Well," he said. 

8 
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^ And I regard it as mj personal bosiness to see Uiat tiie 
matter is closed as soon as possible." 

Again Walker's glance sought Dick's, who met it 
firmly. After a moment of tension Walker relaxed. 

^^We have cause certainly to feel some gratitude to 
Eleanor's genius for friendship,'' he said, suavely. ^ Of 
course, under the circumstances, you will do as you 
like." 

Dick went back to his office. As he glanced at the 
ticker he saw that in the early sales Mongols were hold- 
ing their own, and even rising a little. The shorts were 
very nervous, but it was not Stevens's policy to scare 
them too much at first. Then Kellogg's shares came on 
the market, and the price began to run off with slight 
rallies until it stood at seventy-five. Then there was a 
sudden drop of two points. Five minutes later there was 
the sound of peremptory voices in the outer office, and 
Griggs, with another broker, pushed his way into Dick's | 

room. I 

*^ Look here, Gresham," cried Griggs, '* what's the mean- ; 

ing of this ? We thought we had assurances from Walker 
last night that Mongols would be put to eighty, and here 
are rafts of the stuff from your house being dumped on 
the market." 

^^ The sales are for a private account, Mr. Griges, which 
Mr. Walker does not control. The firm isn't seUing." 

"No, damn it," cried Griggs, "you sold yesterday, and 
now we've got the shares. But I want to tell you one 
thing and it's straight from Stevens. He sent me to say 
it. You can stop that selling and you must. It means 
ruin to all our crowd, and to Stevens himself. You won't 
let a good fellow like Stevens go down after yesterday — 
almost your own brother-in-law, too? " 

Dick could not believe that after the warning of the 
last weeks Stevens had failed utterly to secure him- 
self against the worst, but he could imagine that he might 
lose most of yesterday's profits on the decline. As for 
Griggs and the rest, they were mere jackals. Still, they 
had bunted in his company. A sense of association with 
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them, and gratitude toward Stevens, impelled him to do 
something. 

" I will call up Mr. Walker," he replied, after a minute. 
" But we disclaim all responsibility for keeping prices up. 
IVe heard Walker tell Stevens a dozen times in the last 
month that they were too high. You fellows all had your 
chance yesterday. Why didn't you get ashore ? " 

" Stevens passed his word that the stock should go to 
eighty," said Griggs. "He said that he had it from 
Walker. There, see that." He pointed to the ticker 
which registered seventy and five-eighths. "I must go 
back." He snatched his hat and ran. 

A few covering orders at seventy checked the decline 
for a time. Dick called up Walker, but that gentleman 
gave a peremptory refusal to his suggestion that the firm 
hold a helping hand to Stevens. "No, not a share," he 
said. "Stevens has had his chance; he must shift for 
himself." 

Fifteen minutes after Griggs had gone, Stevens himself 
tore into Dick's room. His blue eyes gleamed feverishly 
in the hollows of his pale, bony face. 

" Dick Gresham," he cried, " I've just one word to say. 
I'm not crying baby. I can take my medicine as well as 
the next man, but there's one thing you may like to 
know. I've got thirty thousand shares of Mongols in 
my office. If the stock goes below seventy, they come 
on the market, and then who knows where the price will 
break to? If you want to protect your own holdings, 
you've got to act. I'm doing all I can, but I can't stem 
this thing alone." 

Dick had jumped up. " But that means ruin for you, 
Ed. How in heaven's name could you pile up such a 
load at yesterday's prices, and after all we've been through 
last month ? " 

" Never mind that," said Stevens, gloomily. " I ain't got 
time for that kind of talk now. I merely give you the 
facts. My God I " he went on, " there was the chance of a 
lifetime this morning. We could have sent Mongols to 
ninety, but for your cursed honor, or conscience, or some 
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other damned vermifonn appendix that you ought to hare 
cut out." 

" None of that," cried Dick. " I gave you fair warning. 
I told you two hours ago what I was going to do." 

"I know you did," said Stevens, dejectedly. "I was a 
fool this morning — or drunk. But that's not the point 
either. Yes, you gave me my warning. I give you yours 
now. I don't ask a damned favor of your crowd ; I don't 
care a damn what you're going to do. I don't even ask. 
I've got to fight, anyway, winning or losing. I only tell 
you where I'm at. So long." 

He shot out of the office as he had come in. 

What to do ? Just one thing. Business responsibility, 
self-preservation, both commanded it. Dick would not 
allow himself to consider a possible alternative. He must 
cut himself loose from the sinking ship. With such a 
volume of stock, held so weakly, the market was bound to 
become a mere aauve quipeut^ — if not to-day, then to-mor- 
row, or next week. He did not even consult Walker. 
What use ? He waited a few minutes to allow Stevens to 
get back to the floor of the Exchange. He could time his 
entrance by a little spurt of enthusiasm in Mongolians, 
duly registered by the impartial ticker. Then he gave his 
orders — sell. Luckily, the load which the firm normally 
carried had been somewhat lightened the afternoon before, 
and Eellogg's holdings had been largely reduced that 
morning. Other accounts were quickly under process of 
liquidation. For himself he would not sell a share. 

The stock sank. It rallied gallantly once or twice. 
Dick could fancy Stevens at his post ; winning or dying, 
game to the last. It was dying, and he, Richard Gresham, 
sat there in his office, the instrument of his friend's ruin, 
throwing out the coils in which the victim was enmeshed 
and crushed. He would gladly have exchanged places 
with Stevens ; but he must continue his work, like a soldier 
appointed to do execution. Heavily, inevitably the stock 
sank below seventy, down through the sixties. Then, just 
before noon, there was a frightful break to fifty-one ; and 
he knew that all was over. 
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Out in the street he could hear the voices, the ruuning to 
and fro. He hated to go out, but there was nothing for 
it; he must find Stevens. He went slowly toward the 
Exchange, meeting again the crowd of brokers and specu- 
lators — this time a noisy, jubilant throng. The fall in 
Mongols was popular, and yet there was much sympathy 
for Stevens. Rumor had it that a committee of big 
men had seen Walker and forced him to release enough 
stock to break the corner, and that he had saved him- 
self, leaving his allies to their fate. Other ugly stories 
were about, and men looked at Dick curiously, trying 
to read the truth in his face. One man startea a hiss ; 
a young fellow, a clerk of Stevens's, who had lost more 
than he owned, called out a vile name ; but Dick took 
no heed. He forced his way toward Stevens's place. 
There was the usual press about it. Even in the leader's 
defeat there were followers faithful, and enemies pitiful. 
As Dick came up, some one called out, " Three cheers for 
Ed Stevens," and they were taken up by the departing 
crowd. 

" Thank you, fellows," said Stevens, simply. " I can't 
say anything but that. Good-by." 

The press parted, and he began to move away alone. 
He walked slowly ; his eyes were glassy, his face withered, 
his whole figure crushed. He met Dick with a little weary 
smile. 

" I must have a drink," he said. " Then I'll be O. K." 

Stevens got his whiskey and soda, and then they went to 
luncheon. As they entered the restaurant Stevens braced 
himself to bear his part. Nods, greetings, and jokes he 
fiung about as usual. Dick could not speak. After his 
first hand-shake and an incoherent word or two of sympathy 
he had not tried. Now, as they sat down, Stevens said, 
softly : — 

" I know what you're feeling, old fellow, and I want to 

say that I don't bear malice, not a particle. You couldn't 

do anything but what you did. 1 thought you would ; 

that was my mistake. I was a fool not to believe you this 

^ morning; a fool to go to you later — a damned fool. I 
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ought to have known better. Well, weU, that's no use ; 
let 8 drop it. My loans are called, and my deals will be 
closed out under the rules. Fd have you for assignee, 
but it would make talk. People might think, — dank 
Grod, everybody '11 know that I stood up to the music to 
the last dollar. I wish you'd tell Margaret that — and 
Elleanor. I suppose, though, it's all off, at least for the 
present, between me and Slargaret? She won't care for 
a broken-down speculator." 

^ Then she's no sister of mine," said Dick, firmly. ^ I 
should hope that she would marry you to-morrow — when- 
ever you're ready." 

He had finished his luncheon, and Stevens had only 
pretended to eat. They rose together. At the door 
Stevens selected a toothpick witii care, and began to 
chew it. 

^^ There's my golgotha," he said, pointing toward his 
office already besieged by a crowd of messengers and cus- 
tomers. ^ The place of a skull — an empty one. How'd 
vou feel if you had to meet some hundreds of chaps, ruined 
by your fault? When you began to sell, I saw what a fool 
I was. The only straight tip I gave went to your cus- 
tomers who could afford to lose, not to mine who couldn't. 
And I bought Kellogg's shares, damn it. Youll pay him 
to-night or to-morrow morning some thousands of my grood 
money. That's a merry jest for you ! " 

He turned down the street, and Dick went back to his 
office, where Walker was waiting for him. The crash had 
come so suddenly that he had not known of it before 
Dick left. Now he was striding up and down, hot with 
anxiety. 

"Well," he said. 

Dick went to his desk. ^^ There's our business for the 
morning, Mr. Walker. We closed out all our accounts 
above sixty-five. The stock will go lower, but we had 
better begin to buy to keep control." 

"Good," said Walker, suddenly relieved. "I knew 
that you would watch Stevens. I hear that he has gone 
down. Too bad. A brilliant fellow, but a bom gam- 
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bier. Wasn't there something in the winter about his 
marrying your sister? I suppose that will be oflE now. 
It must have been hard, though, for you to see him 
buried this morning, to have to handle the shovel your- 
self, as it were. I must assure you, Gresham, that the 
firm appreciates — " 

But this was salt to Dick's wounds. He interrupted: 
" I am sure that my sister will carry out her engagement, 
and as to Stevens, I want to say just a word. We are 
under great obligations to him. He has made it possible 
for our shares to take the position they do ; he has ad- 
vertised them so that they are known all over the 
country. He failed partly because he really thought 
that we would help him to put the stock above eighty. 
I hope that we can do something for him to put him on 
his feet again." 

" Hm," said Walker, abstractedly, " a subordinate posi- 
tion, perhaps. You see we don't want to have it thought 
that our house was at all responsible for such antics as 
Stevens and his crowd put up with our securities. We 
have always discountenanced speculation in them. When 
there was danger of a comer, a squeeze, we came to the 
rescue of the market. I had some very gratifjring mes- 
sages this morning from people who appreciated our 
attitude. Now, when there is a slump, we save our cus- 
tomers very handsomely, and then come in to arrest the 
decline as we did the aavance. It must be evident to the 
world that we have nothing to do with Stevens. I should 
think it most ill-advised oi your sister to marry him," he 
added, with what might seem irrelevance. 

Dick bowed. "Of course, my sister will do as she 
chooses." 

"Of course, of course," said Walker. "And if she 
marries Stevens, why, perhaps he'd like to go out to Mon- 
golia. But there's no hurry." 

After Walker had gone, Dick sent in his orders for the 
afternoon, and then called for Kellogg's account, verified it, 
and was about to have it mailed when he saw — what he 
had forgotten since the night before — that it was in the 
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name of Miss Rossiter. He was under no obligation to 
communicate with Kellogg at all ; he had merely to cany 
on the situation. He dictated a brief note, calling atten- 
tion to the enclosed account of the balancing purchases 
and sales and the resulting profit, and directed it to Miss 
Florence Rossiter, at iHie Casino Theatre. 



CHAPTER Vm 

Late in the afternoon Dick turned his face homeward. 
His mind was full of Stevens and his failure ; he wondered 
if Eleanor had heard, or Margaret. It would be hard to 
tell them — they were so used to regarding Stevens as 
invincible. 

He could not justify himself to Margaret, and now that 
the moment of action was past, he doubted himself. 
Clearly, Stevens had come to him, counting on his feeling 
for a friend, a brother, building upon his gratitude, his 
loyalty. He had thought of Dick as a fantastic person 
whose eccentricities, wmch had hitherto told against him, 
he trusted at last to work in his favor. He had been 
wrong ; he had not understood. But whose fault was 
that? Had he, Richard Gresham, any consistent character 
that could be read or trusted ? 

When he reached the door he noticed two or three car- 
riages in front of it. He could not remember that Eleanor 
had a reception, and it was not her day at home. The 
door opened, revealing the bright hallway; people were 
departing. He did not wish to meet them; he passed 
on, then returned. But as he mounted the steps the 
door opened again and a lady descended swiftlv. As he 
raised his hat, she turned, and said, doubtfully, ^^Mr. 
Gresham ? " 

"Yes," he repUed, "Miss — " 

" Erlanger," she said, quickly, " of the Netvs^ you know. 
I have just seen your sister. I thought that perhaps you 
could give me some further details." 

Margaret then had learned all I He restrained himself 
sufficiently to reply, "No, I have nothing to say," and 
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would have hastened on, but the reporter laid a hand 
on his arm. 

^^As the lady is a relation of your wife's, and Mr. 
Kellogg—" 

He had a sense of relief, but checked it at once in 
disgust at finding his house the headquarters for informa- 
tion concerning Kellogg's engagement. With another 
negative he broke away and strode up the steps. Mar- 
garet met him in the hall. 

" Oh, Dick ! " she cried. " I am so glad that you've come. 
The reporters have been here all afternoon. Eleanor is 
busy with people, and I don't know whether Miss Green- 
law is blonde or brunette. Why, Dick, what's the mat- 
ter? Is anything wrong? One of them asked me some 
funny questions about Ed. Is it Ed? Tell me, is it 
Ed?" 

" Yes," he replied, thickly, " it's Ed. Things went badly 
with him to-day. He has been crowded to the wall and 
forced to suspend." 

"To suspend?" echoed Margaret, her eyes large with 
fear. " Dick, what is it? Tell me at once." 

" Tell me this first, Margaret. Would you be the same 
to Ed if he was poor and beaten instead of rich and suc- 
cessful ? " 

" But I can't think of Ed as beaten," she cried. " How 
could it happen? But of course I would." 

" Because you must, Margaret," Dick went on, gravely. 
"I've had to go against Ed; I'm in a way responsible 
for his failure — at least, I hurried it on." 

" Oh, Dick, how could you? And you always said that 
he did so much for you." 

" I'm afraid that you won't understand," he said, " but 
it came about this way. We both had a lot of Mongolian 
Consols, and he bought a lot more — more, he thought, 
than the sellers could deliver. He wanted to hold up the 
price — to make a comer, in fact. I told him that we 
were opposed to it — that I should sell this morning. 
He didn't believe me. Then he came to tell me that he 
was in a shaky position — that if I went on selling, he 
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would be ruined ; but I couldn't stop then. I had my 
customers to look out for." 

" And so you didn't help him ! You let him be beaten ? " 
cried Margaret, her eyes ablaze. 

« That's it," said Dick, wearily. 

"And you call that honorable?" she flashed. "Oh, 
how wicked, how cruel of you — to spoil our happiness 
just now." 

" I hope I haven't, Margaret," said Dick. " I hope that 
my sister won't desert the man she loves because he is 
down. And things may turn out all right. He can 
start again." 

" You are one to talk of desertion ! " she cried. " No, 
no, let me go. I don't want to see you again. Eleanor, 
Eleanor ! " 

They had stepped into the reception room during their 
talk. Now Margaret, bursting into the hall, met Eleanor 
standing at the drawing-room door opposite, bidding good- 
by to several ladies. She was radiant — her face flushed 
with enthusiasm, and her eyes briUiant. 

" Yes," she was saying, " Barney was with us last night 
at Sherry's in awfully good spirits." 

"Eleanor, Eleanor, Ed has suspended, and Dick — " 
sobbed Margaret, stumbling blindly across the hall. 

Eleanor caught her quickly. There was a sympathetic 
murmur from the others while Eleanor tried to hush the 
girl, who clung to her like a child. Dick saw her face for a 
second, raised above Margaret's shoulder, searching for his 
across the group that divided them, — her face so flushed 
and animated a second before, now white, and set in deep 
lines of anxious question. He could only raise his arm 
vaguely, and she did not understand. She bent over 
Margaret. 

" Oh, that tiresome stock market," she said, lightlv. 
" So it's Ed who has got a fall, is it ? Never mind. We 11 
have him in the saddle again." 

Then she raised her face, as brilliant as before, if a trifle 
graver, to bid her guests good-by. As the door swung to 
she turned to Dick one swift look of intense scrutiny. 
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^Tell me quick," she said, catching her breath. ^I 
can't wait. Have Mongols fallen ? " 

" To fifty," said Dick. 

" And — are Walker and Welby safe — and — and our 
friends?" 

Dick divined the question that she could not ask. 

" Yes, yes," he answered, mercifully. " All but Steyens. 
I had a difference with him this morning. I warned 
him that it wouldn't do — that I should sell. He 
didn't believe it, I suppose. And later when he came to 
tell me how deep he was in it, we had to sell to protect 
our customers. We closed out all our accounts above 
sixty-five." 

A look of relief passed over Eleanor's face. 

" But you did right, just right," she said. " You had 
to act on larger lines, even to sacrifice Ed if necessary." 

Dick was himself astonished at the quickness with 
which she grasped the situation. Then he had a revulsion 
of feeling ; Margaret's blind, unreasonable loyalty seemed 
better. 

" You all got out," she continued, " on the decline. But 
if Ed helped you by holding up the market, you can easily 
afford to make it up to him." 

" Ed wouldn't touch a cent," said Dick. " From his 
point of view we are traitors — though he admits that 
I couldn't do anything else. But he went down fight- 
ing — he wanted me to tell you that, you and Marraret. 
He backed his side and his friends as long as he had a 
dollar." 

Margaret raised her head, her eyes flashing through her 
tears. 

" Ah, but that was splendid ! " she cried. 

" Yes," said Dick. " They cheered him when he went 
out." 

" Magnificent, but it wasn't war," said Eleanor. " But 
he helped you to unload ? " 

" That's it," said Dick. " I suspect that's what made 
him crazy, — the thought that others might suspect that 
he was acting in collusion with us ; and that thought left 
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him no alternative but to prove his good faith by his 



rum." 



Margaret had taken herself entirely out of Eleanor's 
arms. 

" Why doesn't he come ? " she demanded. " Why didn't 
you bring him, Dick? I must see him. I want to tell 
him how I love him, and how I hate your cold-blooded, 
selfish morality that makes everything right if you 



win." 



She stood an instant at the stairway, straight and fine, 
her black eyes flashing defiance at both of them. Then 
she walked up, turning at the landing to say : — 

" It shall be as you wish, Dick. You can tell Ed that 
I'll marry him to-morrow if he's ready." 

Eleanor turned quickly to him. 

" As you wish ? " she inquired. 

" I wish her to keep her engagement," said Dick. " I 
should not want her for a sister if she didn't." 

" But surely you can't wish your sister to marry a 
bankrupt?" 

" That is largely a technical matter, nowadays," he 
rejoined. 

"But it is a sign of failure," pursued Eleanor. "No 
woman should marry a failure. She owes it to her children 
to choose success as much as to choose health. What is it, 
Dick ? Why are you looking at me in that way ? " 

He shifted his gaze gloomily. 

" I was thinking of a question that I want to ask you. 
Suppose I broke as Ed Stevens has done — lost my position 
in the world, failed in life — what would you do?" 

" Don't be preposterous, old boy," she answered, lightly, 
" for I shan't take you seriously. But really, you know, 
it'syour career that I'm in love with." 

The announcement of dinner postponed further dis- 
cussion, but Eleanor returned to the subject as soon as 
they were alone. 

"I think, Dick," she said, "that Margaret had better 
go back to Exover for a time. She can be quiet there, 
and think matters over. Ed probably won't feel that he 
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can marry just now, and Margaret is young. It will 
surely be better not to hasten matters. Let Ed find his 
feet first." 

'' I question whether hell find them without Margaret's 
help," said Dick, ^'and she's the only one of us who can 
help him, given the circumstances. And we owe him all 
the help we can give. He and I had a quarrel this morn- 
ing about a personal question. If it hadn't been for that, 
we might have agreed about business matters." 

They were in Eleanor's writing room, — she sitting at 
her desk, Dick moving restlessly about. She followed 
him with her eyes for a minute before she asked, mechani- 
cally:— 

" What was the personal question ? " 

"The selling of Kellogg's stock. When I knew why 
he came into the market yesterday, I sold out his ac- 
count at once. It was that that made trouble between 
us." 

Eleanor started visibly at his words, but when she spoke 
her composure was perfect. 

"That was right, I suppose," she said, "but I'm sur- 
prised that Ed told you. Of course, I should have told 
you myself." 

"He didn't tell me — that is, I guessed — but what he 
said made me sure. I couldn't believe, Eleanor, after 
what you said, what we agreed, that you would do that. 
When Kellogg came into the office yesterday, I thought 
that it was business pure and simple ; I thought that he 
was speculating for some one else. If I hadn't, God knows 
that, pressed as we were, I should have turned him and 
his money into the street." 

"And ruined Ed outright, as well as lost a great 
chance. I suspect that you half spoiled it, anyway, by 
selling as you did. But I'm glad that you didn't take 
the risk — except for Ed's sake. Ana as to what I 
said — I promised, I believe, that you shouldn't meet 
Barney often; and you haven't. I didn't suppose that 
he'd go to you to buy that stock — that was a piece of 
stupid bravado." 
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She leaned her head on her hand and spoke listlessly, 
wearily. She would not defend herself. Her indifference 
exasperated him. 

"Well," he concluded, "as I told Stevens this morn- 
ing, so I tell you now — the separation between my busi- 
ness and my home is henceforth complete, and Barney 
Kellogg belongs in neither. He simply doesn't exist for 
us." 

"This is madness, sheer madness, Dick," protested 
Eleanor. " We must look at things sensibly. I am not 
ashamed of what I did. You know that it was Barney 
who saved us yesterday. You accepted his help and made 
a fortune for him. Then why can't you meet him here ? 
I was willing to give way to your prejudice against him 
to a certain extent, but now, don't you see, his engage- 
ment to my cousin alters everything? He will expect 
to see Grace here ; she will expect to come. We can't 
refuse to invite her without positively insulting both of 
them." 

Dick's purpose of the morning came back to him. 

"Do you approve of that engagement?" he asked, 
gravely. "Do you think her family will approve of it? 
Surely, they know what Kellogg is." 

"Well, and what is he?" asked Eleanor, rising im- 
patiently. " They know that he is one of the most popular 
men in New York, with plenty of money, plenty of friends, 
and of good family. If there is anything else — " 

She paused doubtfully, her eyes testing his. 

"Yes, Eleanor, there is something else," he said, 
gently, "something that can't be explained between us, 
but which he knows, and I know, and — and — Bob 
Greenlaw. He will not let his sister come here to meet 
Barney Kellogg." 

His words seemed to strike her like a blow. For a second 
she turned from him, but, meeting again in the mirror his 
gloomy eyes, she mastered the trouble in her face, and came 
towara him. 

" Not let Grace visit me ? " she said, her tone soft but 
very clear. "You must explain that, Dick. What do 
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you know of Barney Kellogg that gives you the right to 
assume that? What have you heard? We must make 
an end of this mystery between us." 

She faced him resolutely. For an instant Dick hesi- 
tated. His relation with Kellogg belonged to a chap- 
ter of which he had thought it impossible to speak, 
least of all to Eleanor, but now he resolved to take the 
leap. 

" I know only this," he said, " that he pretended to love 
some one — some one that I loved. He tempted her by 
his wealth, made himself necessary to her — " 

Then, as he rode in full career, he lost his courage and 
swerved. This was another person's story. He comd not 
go on. His eyes dropped. 

Eleanor's next words, however, and a curious uncer- 
tainty in her voice, caused him to raise them, wonder- 

" Where did you hear this gossip ? " she demanded. 

" Gossip ? What gossip ? " 

" Evidently, that which you just now did me the honor 
to repeat," she returned. Her voice was once more firm, 
but her hand trembled as she felt for the edge of the 
table. 

" Gossip — that I repeated? " he queried, blankly. 

And as he spoke, something of her meaning flashed 
upon him. Her parting with Kellogg in Paris — the 
bunch of violets that she had thrown away ; her meeting 
with him in her own house, before the world ; Stevens's 
words, and Florence Rossiter's manner, and her own insis- 
tent curiosity about his feeling toward Kellogg, — all these 
set at once in question by her words, found their answer in 
something in her face — something uncertainly defiant and 
vaguely afraid. Agd then suddenly their situation was 
clear to him. Both were in the dark. Each was conceal- 
ing something. He took the shortest way toward the 
light. 

" It isn't gossip, Eleanor. I knew the girl, and loved 
her — once." 

She was looking at him in infinite bewilderment. Then 
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a sudden mocking little smile of unbelief darted out. She 

thought his confession a snare, and lightly tested it. 
" W ho was she ? What do you mean by loving her ? " 
Dick turned away. It was as if she had lied to him. 
"The girl was Florence Burke, Florence Rossiter, — 

the girl we saw with him last night. I loved her as I 

love you — almost. " 



CHAPTER IX 

That night the world was changed for Richard Gres- 
ham. It was as if the color had gone out of life and left 
it gray. The clouds that had darkened his morning rolled 
up again in thicker masses; the light was hidden. At 
best it had shone with a pale, false gleam. As he thought 
over his married life, he realized that Eleanor had never 
really given herself to him. He had been hers, a figure 
among others in her combinations. She had moved him 
whither she would, moved him by attraction, sympathy, 
tenderness, — but she had not loved him. She had warned 
him indeed, warned him long ago, at the very beginning, 
that it was the world that she loved. It was the world 
which she offered to share with him in comradeship. He 
had ignored her warning ; had hoped blindly, and fed on 
dreams ; had been self-deceived. Now she had refused 
to trust him with her life as he had trusted her with his. 
What was behind that refusal he did not care. The mere 
fact of it marked the separation between them, — a separa- 
tion that, in view of what he had to do, seemed tragically 
final. 

Yet he fell back on his old ground with a certain 
comfort. The struggle to pay his debt had been for so 
long the centre of his active and moral life that he felt an 
unexpected solace in thinking of its finish. In his wake- 
ful hours he pictured to himself the last act of his drama — 
the satisfaction of the claim which had been his inheritance. 
Amid the perplexities of his course, in this direction he 
could move surely. As he looked back over his later years, 
he saw that from the moment when he had veered from 
the course to which he had been committed, dated the 
uncertainty, the confusion of his life. Since then he had 
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wavered and drifted, and, like a derelict, he had brought 
danger and ruin on all who had fallen across his way. 
In everything that he had done his excuse had been the 
payment of his father's debt. Now it came to him that 
he owed, not reparation for Douglas Gresham's life, but 
atonement for his own. 

He would not delay its completion. Before banking 
hours the next day he was at t^e Traders' Bank. Jones 
sat in his old place, stouter, balder, grayer than before, 
but as affably busy as ever. He got up to meet his 
visitor. 

" I must congratulate you, Mr. Gresham," he said, at 
once, "on your handling of that business yesterday. 
Walker gives you all the credit, I see." He pointed to 
a newspaper on his desk. " To swing right and left 
that way, following that drive against the shorts by 
another against the longs ! I have never known any- 
thing cleverer. And to do it all in this sensitive market 
without breaking anything except a few bucket shops, 
or shaking anybody's confidence in anybody or any- 
thing, or frightening the public — ah, that needed light 
treading." 

Dick knew from Walker's conversation that the affair 
had been commented on favorably by people in high 
circles. 

"As you perhaps know," resumed Jones, "this bank 
has always been a little cautious in regard to Mongols. 
We haven't openly discriminated against them as other 
banks have, but we have been careful, very careful. Now 
I want to say to you that we are satisfied with the 
way those stocks have been handled. We have con- 
fidence in the people behind them. We should be glad 
to accommodate you at any time. I don't know that we 
care to lend to every one on those stocks, but a propo- 
sition from headquarters will always be considered. You 
will want a bond issue underwritten in the summer. 
Through our connection with Nussbaum and Weyerhauser 
we can command European capital even in the dryest 
times," 
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^^ I am much obliged for your confidence,'' replied Dick, 
^^ but there is, I beueve, no immediate question of a bond 
issue. I came this morning to see you about that old affair 
— that note that my uncle and I signed to cover the amount 
of my father's embezzlement." Jones raised his hand in 
deprecation at the ugly word. ^^ I have come to take up 
that note by payment of cash." 

Jones smiled benevolently. He pressed his bell, gave 
an order in a low tone to the clerk who answered, and 
then remained gazing at the ceiling, his look of benevo- 
lence broadening over his whole lace while he waited. 
The paper was brought. Dick glanced down its straight 
lines of penmanship to the bottom, where the names of the 
signei's stood out in his uncle's wavering strokes and his 
own firm, bojdsh hand. 

He was still looking at the paper when Jones's benevo- 
lence refused further restraint. 

^^ And what should you say, Mr. Gresham, if I told you 
that you need not pav that note ? It has never been re- 
corded as an asset of this bank. I can release you from 
your obligation thus." He tore the note across. "Only 
please don't forget what I say about our willingness to 
assist in any scheme of financing the Mongolian enter- 
prise when the time comes." 

"I should say," said Dick, "that I have no influence 
whatever in the matter of the underwriting of Mongolian 
bonds, if there are to be any. And I should ask you for 
an explanation of your action in destroying that note 
before it is paid." 

" Oh, that is easy," said Jones, smiling. " You don't owe 
that money, and never did. I never even reported the 
existence of the note to my directors." He again smiled 
blandly. 

"I still fail to understand your conduct," said Dick. 
" Didn't you regard the making of that note as a business 
transaction ? " 

"Mere comic opera, my dear fellow," said Jones, 
placidly. 
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"Do you mean to say that you doubted my uncle's 
sincerity or mine, — our willingness or our ultimate ability 
to pay?" 

" Not the least in the world," replied Jones. " I knew 
your uncle to be a man of honor, and though I can't say I 
foresaw your own brilliant career, that is in detail, I sized 
you up for a fellow of promise. I expected then to have 
the pleasure which falls to my lot this morning, — that of 
informing you that you are richer by a hundred thousand, 
more or less, than you thought." 

For a moment Dick saw the present but dimly. Jones's 
words threw him back over the intervening time, and 
what he really saw was the scene that had been enacted 
in that office years before. There he sat as a boy, pas- 
sionate for his own will, reluctant to submit; there sat 
his uncle, old and broken with toil, now at the point, 
as it seemed, of losing all that he had striven for, 
inwardly in agony lest his nephew should play him 
false, but outwardly so calm, so valiant, that the boy, 
for all his wilful passion, was won to give up his own 
desire in order to fulfil the old man's hope. And 
that scene of a hero-drama had been to the cheerful gen- 
tleman sitting negligently behind the desk — comic 
opera. 

In a tempest of revolt he rose at him. 

"And you, knowing that you had no claim upon us, 
allowed my uncle and me to sign that note, laughing at 
us in your sleeve? The horror of that debt broke my 
uncle to pieces, and the weight of it upon me has entirely 
altered my life." 

" Not a bad result that," said Jones, genially. " Not 
a bad life, Mr. Gresham. If I am your architect, I must 
confess I'm a bit proud of my work. And you must 
believe me," he spoke seriously, "that nothing could 
have made things better for your uncle. I coulan't tell 
him the truth, it is true ; but it would have made no dif- 
ference, no real difference, if I had." 

" What is the truth ? " stormed Dick. 
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^^ Ah/' said Jones, soothingly, but a trifle less cheerfullj, 
^ I don't laiow that I am at liberty to tell that, just at this 
time. Your father is alive — in Venice, I believe." Dick 
started involuntarily. ^^ Oh, don't imagine that we have 
any intention of disturbing him I No, no. We wish noth- 
ing less than that." 

A sudden hope tingled hotly through Dick's body. He 
remembered vac^e words that his father had let fall in 
that sunny garoen on the Giudecca. He had discounted 
them at the time as the ordinary attempt of the respectable 
criminal to take himself as a victim of circumstances. Now 
they returned to him with force gained from Jones's 
remark. 

" Then my father is innocent ? " he cried. 

Jones looked at him speculatively. Dick caught the 
glance and interpreted it. 

" Only tell me this," he went on, breathlessly, " and I 
will be guided by you entirely. I will forget that you 
have killed my uncle, and made my father an outcast, and 
my mother a widow, and twisted my life into a meaning- 
less curve. I will forget all this. My father may be 
dangerous to you. I will undertake that he will not stir ; 
only he must be pronounced innocent." 

"Young man, said Jones, loftily, "you are dream- 
ing. Your father is a confessed criminal, under indict- 
ment for stealing fifty thousand dollars from the Traders' 
Bank." 

" Which I am here to pay," answered Dick, " to the 
last cent, principal and interest; and for the taking of 
which my father will be in New York in a fortnight to 



answer." 




Jones dropped the pen with which he had been pi ^ 
and sat straight in his chair. For an instant his lace fel 
from its pattern-like assumption of dignity into flabby lines 
of weakness and doubt. Then, with an effort, he pulled 
his features into their stereotyped expression of benevolent 
superiority. 

" Oh, no, he won't," he said, easily. " We made sure of 
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him when he went away. No. Douglas Gresham won't 
come back." 

"I have his promise to return when I am ready to 
pay the money. I remember now that he said that 
you wouldn't dare to take it." Dick's tone was a chal- 
lenge. 

^^Ah, you are in communication with him?" asked 
Jones, with interest. 

" No, but I have seen him. He will come." 

Jones mused for an instant. Then he turned to Dick 
with engaging openness. " I believe that I can talk to 
you, Mr. Gresham, as to a man of the world, as I could 
not to your uncle. I can't tell you the story, but I can 
let you draw certain inferences. There were circumstances 
connected with your father's — ahem I defalcation — cer- 
tain collateral circumstances, so to put it, which caused 
the then managers of the bank to take a lenient, I may 
say a liberal, view of the matter. You are doubtless aware 
that your father has been in receipt of a regular allowance 
from this bank since the day he left us ? " 

" No," uttered Dick, thickly ; " I don't believe it. And 
if that's true he will come nevertheless. He doesn't care 
for the money." 

" That is not the point," said Jones. " You must re- 
member that if your father returns he will come, not 
merely as a repentant criminal, ready to face the music. 
He may be that to the crowd, but to his old friends, to 
those who know, — and there are a good many, — he will 
be merely a treacherous scapegoat. Any touch of pride 
that he may be able to bring you in the first capacity must 
be balanced against his shame in the second. He thinks, 
doubtless, that he can come back safely after so many 
years, after you have offered to repay what he personally 
made away with. He must not reckon on that. If he 
wants to visit his family in strict incognito, doubtless it 
can be arranged, but he must not come to New York." 

Of a sudden Dick's heart went sick; he was ashamed 
of the whole dirty business. 
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"If my father is a scapegoat, then there were others 
implicated/' he persisted. "They are afraid of him, or 
they would not pay him to stay away." 

" Well," said Mr. Jones, slowly, as if weighing his words 
and choosing them according to Dick's temper, " I don't 
deny that there were certain irregularities, of a purely 
technical nature. Your father's knowledge of these was 
probably what tempted him to his defalcation, but this in 
turn was made to cover up other difficulties revealed by 
the examination of the bank. He imderstood this thor- 
oughly when he went away." 

Dick looked up quickly. "Why did he go away at 
all ? " he asked. 

"He was guilty," said Jones, "and frightened. He 
preferred to run and sell his secret rather than stay and 
use it on the chance of involving others in his own ruin. 
And then there was a private complication — there always 
is. Now let me talk to you as a friend and a well-wisher, 
Mr. Gresham. I was a mend of your father. I stood by 
him unta he forsook himself. Don't bring him back. It's 
a nasty mess. I don't deny that you'll cause some trouble 
to some people. That's the very reason why you'll make 
so much more for yourself. If you want anything in 
reason from them, you can have it. If Douglas Gresham 
wants a bigger allowance, I suppose it can be arranged. 
But if you or he thinks of doing the act of the repentant 
criminal here on the big stage of New York, and making 
anything out of it, you're mistaken, both. The people 
you'll run up against are strong, and they won't stand any 
nonsense. They'll ruin you ; they'll kill Douglas if they 
have to. Now my advice to you is simply — drop the 
whole thing." 

Dick listened mechanically. The threats had as yet no 
meaning for him. He had no room in his mind for any- 
thing but disgust and bitter wrath that left him speechless. 
But the recollection of what they had done here, he and 
his uncle, sustained him. There was but one thing to say ; 
he rose from his seat and said it. 
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" If you will have the goodness to have the amount of 
my indebtedness to the bank calculated to date, I will give 
you a cheque for it." 

Mr. Jones did not reply. 

" Very well," he added, and stooped to pick up the frag- 
ments of the note. ** I'll keep this as a memento. The 
money is ready at any time, I shall cable to my father — 
to come." 



CHAPTER X 

Dick went away through a world which only half 
existed; with the revelation of his position in it, it had 
become a vague chaos, more than ever a place of shadows 
and confusion. He was late quite beyond precedent in 
arriving at his office, but he was not conscious of the fact. 
He scarcely noticed the pile of letters and despatches 
which the clerk put into his hand, and failed utterly to 

Sasp the whispered account of people waiting to see him. 
e entered his private room, and stood looking over his 
letters for an instant before he knew that he was not 
alone. Kellogg was there. 

" Well," asked the latter, " how much am I let in for ? 
Did you sell me out, or hold on ? " 

" I sold," said Dick, still abstracted. 

" I'm glad of that," said Kellogg, after a pause. " How 
much more do I lose? You'll send me an account, I 
suppose." 

" I sent one to Miss Rossiter. You can have a copy if 
you like." 

Kellogg smiled a little in spite of his disgust. 

" I can t blame you for rubbing it in," he said. " You 
know the story of the god who put his fist into the mouth 
of the wolf while they chained him ? " 

« Yes," said Dick, "the wolf bit it ofif." 

"Exactly," said Kellogg. " But the wolf was chained.'* 

The two men were standing, Dick still fumbling with 
papers, Kellogg walking up and down with nervous steps. 

"Ah," said Dick, "here is your account." 

Kellogg glanced at the figures. 

" What I he cried ; " you sold before the smash ? Oh, 
of course you took Florence's profits for her when they 
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were ripe. I might have saved myself some worry." He 
bit his mustache. 

"I sold as soon as I knew under what circumstances 
you went into the market," replied Dick. 

" Ah," said Kellogg, " the wolf let the god take his 
fist out again ! " Then he continued, with slight embarrass- 
ment : " rardon me, my dear fellow, I have been blunder- 
ing sadly. So Eleanor told you, after all? She was 
dreadfully afraid you'd recognize her hand. It's a clever 
hand, by Jove, and I owe her a good turn. I particularly 
wanted to win on this, but I shall not need half what you 
made for me. I should like it uncommonly well if you'd 
let me — if you'd not think it indelicate if I transferred half 
of this to your wife. I owe her some reparation for the in- 
justice I did her mentally when I thought all the way back 
from Boston that I was set back a half million at least." 

Dick looked up from his papers. There was the secret 
flaunted impudently before his eyes. He could hurl him- 
self on Kellogg and have it out of him before he sent him 
flying through the great pane of glass to the alley three 
stories below and silenced him forever. Then he remem- 
bered that he had other business, with which no quarrel of 
his own could be suffered to interfere. 

" My wife's name must be omitted between us," he said, 
quietly. " The money is here on deposit, subject to Miss 
Rossiter's draft. It will, perhaps, be unnecessary for us to 
continue this conversation, or to meet again." 

Kellogg was surprised once more. It was a perceptible 
point of time before his features wore themselves around 
into a weak smile. 

" Very well," he said. " Naturally, you prefer to do 
business with Miss Rossiter directly. You can regard the 
money as entirely at her disposition. But I feel that I 
owe it to myself to — to — " 

" You had better go," said Dick. 

The two men were facing each other, Kellogg still floun- 
dering in his words, Dick volcanic under the crust of his 
restraint, when without announcement the door was flung 
open, and Florence Rossiter entered. 
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" (uHxl morning, Dick/* she cried. " Morning, Barney. 
I didn't expect to find you two together, but it's conven- 
ient. Well, so youVe aone better for me this time than 
when you bet on Merry Devil? And I suppose you put 
up the margins, Barney. Much obliged. You're a strong 
combination, you two. I tried to work it some time ago. 
I'm fiflad that you remember it, and remember me. I'd 
like the money just about now." 

" Mr. Gresham has it ready for you," said Kellogg. " I 
see that I am in the way. Good morning." 

" What has happened to him, Dick?" demanded Florence, 
as soon as the door closed. ^^ What makes him look so 
like white paint? But look here ! Tell me all about this 
thing. I was the most surprised girl in New York when 
I got your letter this morning. That was what you meant 
the other night at Sherry's ! After all, Barney's doing the 
proper thing, isn't he ? But you must have riven him the 
tip to go in on Mongols. Tell me, Dickie,' her manner 
became softer, " did you know it was for me ? " 

" Yes," said Dick. " At least he left the order in your 
name. But I didn't suggest the venture to him." 

" Oh," said Florence, visibly disappointed, " I wish that 
you had. Do you know, I fancied that you fixed it up be- 
tween you. I thought you said to Barney, ' Look here, old 
chap, you ought to do something for our little girl now 
that you're going to cut loose and marry ! ' * Well, what 
shall it be ? ' says Barney. * Buy a lot of Mongols to- 
morrow on a five-point margin,' says you. * They'll go up 
fifteen points.' ' By Jove, I will,' says Barney. And he 
gives you the money, and you win. Now I call that ro- 
mantic. But it was all Barney," she finished, dolefully. 

" Yes, all Barney," said Dick. 

" However, I can use the money all right," she ran on. 
" I'll tell you a secret. I'm going to have a company of 
my own next fall. I'm tired of working for the trust. 
They need me more than I need them. With my own 
company I'll double my business, you see if I don't. I'm 
not the reckless little Florence that you knew. But even 
then I told you that I would succeed, and I have ; and you 
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have too, haven't you ? You're a stock-broker, and a big 
swell. But you've done it, haven't you, by taking a leaf 
out of my book, by getting in with the right people — with 
Barney ? It makes me laugh to see you so thick. Only 
you've done it all for some one else — not for me. But 
admit now that my way was right? " 

" I can't," said Dick ; " if your way is the one I've fol- 
lowed, it's most utterly, damnably the wrong one. But I 
haven't been quite what you think. I haven't been thick 
with Barney. He has come to my house a few times, but he 
wiU never enter it again." 

" But he is going to marry your wife's cousin," remarked 
Florence, scepticaUy. " You'll be cousins-in-law, won't 
you?" 

" It makes no difference," said Dick. 

" Well, well," resumed Florence, " you're just as squeam- 
ish as you used to be. I thought that your wife had got 
you out of that. She's cleverer than I, I dare say, but 
she doesn't love you any better. I would have made you 
pay that bank. Do you remember how you left me one 
day to do that — that and nothing else ? It gave me the 
awfullest pain when you said the other night that you 
hadn't." 

Dick raised his arm. " Don't, Florence. Don't speak of 
it," he groaned. But Florence continued : — 

" Haven't you the money, Dick ? or doesn't your wife 
want you to ? Because I want you to. I want you to. 
Do you know what I am going to do ? I'm going to make 
you take part of my money here, and go right down there 
and pay it up." 

" No, no, Florence," said Dick, desperately. " I can't. 
You don't understand." 

Florence went on more vehemently : " Come, Dick, you 
can't refuse me this. I have a right to ask it. You left 
me to do it ; you gave me up and I lived on the thought of 
why you gave me up ; and you — you acted just as if it 
was only an excuse, a way to get rid of me — that — that 
I've thought of all these years. Yes, Dick, you shall. I 
hope that your uncle in heaven will look down and see it, 
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and know that he ^as wrong to separate us, and I right — 
I was the right one for you." 

Her face was turned to his, her eyes shining with tears 
of half-angry, half-tender appeal. 

" My God, Florence," he cried, " perhaps I can tell you, 
after all. I didn't hurry about paying the money, but I 
swear that I never really lost sight of my intention — not 
for a moment. But I put it off until I saw you the other 
night. And now they tell me that I don't have to pay it. 
They never regarded my father as owing it. Besides all 
that he took they've been paying him something every year 
to stay away. They never thought the note serious — 
only a play to keep my uncle from asking ugly questions. 
That's how it is. 1 don't have to pay. I never did have 
to. I wish I did now. It would be something to do." 

He sank down in his chair and let his head fall forward 
on his desk. 

Florence leaned against him, and patted the cheek that 
showed above the concealing arm. She was too much 
shocked at his collapse to exclaim her surprise, her anger. 
For a long moment there was silence. 

" Poor, poor Dick," she said. " What a dreadful world 
it is ! What fools it makes of us I " She pressed her hands 
over her forehead. 

" Tell me, Dick," she went on, " that it was only that 
one thing that took you away from me. I want to know it." 

" That is all," said Dick, raising his head. 

Florence knelt quickly beside him and seized his hands. 

" And now you are free of it at last," she said, in a mo- 
ment. " That one thing that separated us was nothing but 
a bogey after all. Perhaps other things are, too. Perhaps 
there isn't anything in this world but just what we want to 
be there. Have you ever thought of that — that we live 
only in what we want? Dick, dear Dick, are you sure 
what you want? I am. If I knew that you were, — oh, 
well, — perhaps I can show you that other things that sep- 
arate us are just ghosts to frighten children. Shall I ? " 

Her eyes were widely open, tender, inviting. A light 
of triumph went across them like a flame. 
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"You are always mine, Dick," she murmured. "Tell 
me what's the reason you have quarrelled with Barney? 
Was it — your wife ? " 

A second time that morning he stood upon the threshold 
of discovery, but he would not cross it. He rose suddenly, 
almost pushing her from him. 

" Not that, Florence," he cried, " not that. I quarrelled 
with Barney ten years ago, on account of you. And as 
for living in what we want, I've still got my father's debt 
to pay. It's all that there is left for me — to pay what I 
owe to the world." 

Florence likewise had risen. She smiled a little doubt- 
fully. 

" And your wife ? " she asked. " Will she stand for this ? 
If they paid your father to keep away, it must be a serious 
matter tor somebody. You'll ruin yourself, Dick," jshe 
went on, " and just for a shadow. If you're going to spoil 
your career, you might do it for me, you know." 

She smilea again, and Dick saw that her intense mood 
had passed. He smiled back and reached out his hand. 

" Good-by, Florence," he said. " When you have your 
theatre, send me a box. I've done you one good turn, 
after all, and, oddlv enough, it was in a gamble." 

" You won't neea a box," she said, maliciously. " But 
you must tell me when to look for your explosion. I'll 
read the papers. I shall expect it," she added. "No de- 
lay this time, or I'll haunt you. Good-by, Dick." 

Her voice was once more gentle, and her eyes were 
tearful. She lowered her veil, and with swift steps went 
away. 



CHAPTER XI 

Dick was busy for the rest of the morning making up 
lost time. There were accounts to audit, customers to 
answer, agents to see, the wreckage of the great battle 
to clear away. He went on with it all amid rising impa- 
tience. Everything seemed trivial that kept him from his 
real task. He had spoken his last words to Jones partly 
out of a sense of their dramatic propriety. A halt hour 
later, with Florence, he had treated them as unsaid. But 
he had known all the while that he must make them good, 
and, as the hours passed, the necessity of action became 
more pressing, his anger at everything that impeded him, 
more fierce. 

Among the things about him he made furious haste. 
He began to think that he might be able to escape before 
evening, when he was interrupted by a summons from 
Walker. He went at once with some irritation, but 
Walker showed a geniality that prevented any friction 
with the rather metallic surface which Dick offered. As 
the latter at last rose to go. Walker seemed to remember 
something more. 

" By the way, Gresham," he said, " I hear that you saw 
Jones this morning in regard to your note at the Traders* 
Bank. I thought that I explained to you a year ago that 
you could be quite at ease about the matter." 

" You did," said Dick, " and I accepted the explanation, 
for which I am sorry now. I find that the matter is much 
more complicated and serious than I thought." 

"Yes?" queried Walker. "Well, in a sense, perhaps. 
But in one way it is surely simpler. The bank is only 
anxious to drop it." 

" Naturally," said Dick. 

2SS 
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" And, of course," said Walker, this time very gravely, 
"you have no serious intention of pushing the affair. I 
can understand how this gives you a hold on certain people 

— a hold that will be useful. I may even say, in con- 
fidence, that the existence of this hold, which I had — ah 

— suspected, will increase your value to this house. But 
I hardly need to point out that the matter must be 
handled delicately, courteously, as between gentlemen. 
Now, unluckily, this morning you made a very false im- 
pression on Mr. Jones. He got the idea that you meant 
to hold them up, by making vulgar threats." 

"I am sorry to have given an impression so utterly 
wrong," said Dick. " I told him most distinctly that I 
was ready to pay the amount which he had calculated some 
years before in my presence as sufficient to cover my father's 
defalcation, and that my father would soon return to New 
York." 

"And do you imply that you meant this in cold fact?" 
asked Walker. 

" I do, most certainly," said Dick. 

Walker looked not astonished, but utterly bewildered. 
" Why," he exclaimed, " what possible purpose, what reason, 
what excuse ? When you thought that you owed it as 
a debt to pay off what your father took, I could follow you. 
It was a bit of quixotism, maybe, but it showed honesty, 
energy, pluck — character, in short. When Eleanor told 
me of it years ago, I said, at once, this is a man we want — 
and I may say this, too, that when you wanted to marry 
my niece, I took that intention of yours — which many 
practical men would have called a weakness, mind vou — 
as a pledge of your success, as much as if you had been 
heir to a fortune. But don't you see that that intention 
has played its part in your life — you are happily quit of 
it now that it has fulfilled its purpose. It has nothing to 
do with your present plan — if I can call anything so mad 
apian." 

Dick was surprised at himself, to find how easily his 
justification phrased itself. 

"I was brought up," he said, "to give my life to right a 
n 
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certain wrong, to pay back what I belieyed my father had 
stolen, and to induce him to come back, that justice might 
be done. It appears that the way I took had no relation 
to the actual facts. Nevertheless, the facts are there. 
They must be met somehow. I believe that my father is 
ready to do his part ; if there are others — '* 

** But that is the point,*' interrupted Walker. " There 
are others. At the time when your father went away, the 
Traders' Bank was the centre of a scheme of speculation 
based on the development and marketing of certain mines 
in the west. It was a scheme in which many of our best 
men had faith. The officers of the bank, conservative men, 
honorable men, were in the pool, its chief supporters, in fact. 
Circumstances over which they had no control put them 
into a difficult situation, one which they believed was tem- 
porary. A crash at that time would have been fatal to their 
enterprise, and to many others. They did what any honor- 
able and Christian men would have done, — took a risk 
to meet a passing danger. The risk which they took in- 
volved the breaking of the United States laws in regard to 
national banks. They did nothing wrong, you understand, 
— merely broke the law, which is a technical affair. Again 
circumstances were adverse; they were obliged to cover 
certain transactions ; your father's wrong-doing helped 
them. That is all. Now what possible right or reason 
can there be in involving such men in, I will not say ruin, 
but embarrassment? Time has passed. One has gone to 
an honored grave ; others are alive. If I should mention 
their names, you would be shocked at what you intend 
to do." 

"Still," said Dick, "these men used my father in the 
moment of his weakness to shield themselves. They in- 
duced him to make his crime worse by flight, to sacrifice 
Btill further his character by taking a bribe ; in short, they 
dishonored his name and mine to keep theirs spotless. 
And as for their breaking the law — but it is a common- 
place to say that it is for the rich and the poor alike." 

" Yes, yes," said Walker, " that's very well. But there 
are differences in laws. The breaking of some makes men 
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criminals; the breaking of others does not involve any 
such consequence. Society draws a distinction that is 
finer and truer than the rough indifference of the legal 
code." 

" Well," replied Dick, " I know that there are certain 
laws which the common man has no chance to break, and 
which accordingly serve to give a certain flavor of aristoc- 
racy to crime, — he remembered that he was quoting 
Eleanor, — " but they are none the less laws, made exactly 
for the class to which they apply. Isn't it the part of a 
good citizen to get them enforced ? " 

Once more he felt almost ashamed of his fluency. 

" No," said Walker, " not when their enforcement is an 
attack on society, as in this case. Think what a blow to 
confidence it will be if such men as I could name are even 
made suspect, and confidence is the breath of life to the 
financial organism. Think what a shock to habits of 
morality and respectability on the part of the masses ! 
Think what a weapon in the hands of those who are trying 
to subvert our institutions I You cannot really reach and 
punish these men ; at most you will force them to use, to 
protect themselves, means which they would ordinarily 
abhor, means which will weaken the very institution which 
they value and protect, means which will be suspected and 
cause grave scandal. Now, what can you say to that? " 

"Nothing," said Dick, and this time he kept silence. 
He too had his regiment of platitudes marshalled to 
meet Walker's and sweep them from the field, but he 
set his teeth firmly. 

"Gresham," said the older man, after a long pause, 
"will you believe me if I say that I speak to you as I 
would to my own son ? that I am more interested in your 
future, I believe, than in my own ? I cannot bear to see 
your career closed, as it will be by your folly, without 
a protest. I know a little of what you feel about society ; 
but, believe me, the way to reconcile yourself to the world 
is not to attack it in a perfectly hopeless fashion, but to 
master it, to dominate it. The man who leads looks 
ahead; he doesn't have to see the disorder in the mass 
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behind him. His own duty is to keep it moving forward 
toward its destination. You can lead. Why, think of 
the inmiense country which we are making ours — ours 
in a far more real sense than India is En^and's, or the 
Philippines, America's. Think of what we can accomplish 
there. I know your nature well enough to see that you 
are impatient of some of the means that we must use. I 
am planning to give you a more dignified, more honorable 
sphere. We must soon establish a European headquarters 
— probably at Berlin. We expect soon to be in a position 
to nominate an ambassador to Russia — the last man got 
it for a hundred thousand. I only mention these things — 
Eleanor knows something of my plans. Eleanor — You 
have a wife — an ambitious, able woman. Remember your 
duty to her, and that you carry her down with you. 
There is your brother-in-law, Stevens. How can you help 
him to get up if you yourself have fallen ? For you must 
realize that you can't throw over your side without being 
branded a traitor. You can't act against society without 
renouncing your place in it, and that is your ruin, abso- 
lutely your finish." 

Walker had come near, and put his hand almost affec- 
tionately on Dick's shoulder, but he spoke too deliberately 
to leave any doubt as to his meaning. 

For the first time Dick saw the sheer descent of the 
precipice to which his way had led him, but he did not 
recoil. His plans for helping Stevens were independent 
of Walker and Welby. And Eleanor I He dashed his hand 
across his eyes to blur her image from before them. But 
Walker's words had been a challenge ; he was forced to 
speech. 

" It has got to be, then," he groaned. " I've lived with 
this thing too long not to see it through. If I could start 
with it now, I might do differently — I don't know. As 
it is, it is at the root of everything in my life. I didn't 
know my problem. I've met one case when really it's 
another. I can't go on living out the life I've made to 
fit the first. It has no meaning. I thought the way to 
atone for my father's crime was to succeed, to be re- 
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spectable, to pay cash. My uncle brought me up to 
that. He was wrong. He should have made me a 
revolutionist." 

Walker had turned aside impatiently, but at Dick's last 
words he took a step toward him, paused, and for an 
instant, as he towered there, menacing in his iron-gray 
strength, Dick had a sensation almost of personal fear. 
But when Walker spoke it was with cynical quiet. 

" Very well, then," he said. "You had better arrange to 
turn the oflSce over to Mr. Lane." 



CHAPTER XII 

Richard Gbesham went out through the long suite of 
offices, past the high desks where cler& sat bending over 
ledgers, the gratings behind which stood the tellers, the 
blackboards before which a few customers were idling. 
He took a last glance at these symbols of a world which 
he was leaving. He knew that he was writing finis to 
another chapter ; he was glad of any end that might be. 
The motive that had been his guide had led him into a 
situation the accepting of which made all his life seem 
barren foolishness. But it had offered a way out, — and 
he had taken it, — the only one. He was glad that he was 
clear-sighted enough to see it, and strong enough to follow 
it, glad that the test had made him again master of himself, 
thankful beyond word or prayer that he was once more 
free. 

The situation had simplified itself into a question of 
his personal bearing. The world that he had bowed down 
to as a debtor, that he had obeyed as a servant, was now 
his foe. One of its princes had proclaimed him rebel and 
outlaw. Better that than accomplice or dupe ! What had 
been his burden had suddenly become a weapon. With it 
he could exact a penalty for a great deception, force society 
in one instance to judge itself by its own accepted laws, 
justify his own revolt. 

His decision once made, he was surprised to realize how 
little it had cost him. He was conscious of no effort of 
renunciation. He was as he had been in Mongolia when 
Leeds had shown him the kingdoms of the earth and he 
had smiled. The vast northern plain, where desire was 
dead, was like the monotonous sweep of his moral indif- 
ference. The circumstances of the last few days had 
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freed him from temptation without his own volition. He 
was no hero; and in his disillusionment he realized this 
most poignantly, that the possibility of heroism had gone 
from him. He had nothing to sacrifice. 

He turned from these thoughts to practical issues. He 
could calculate roughly that when his business affairs were 
arranged he should have enough, after paying his father's 
expenses, to help Stevens to a new start. And Eleanor — 
there would be left something for her also, a fragment of 
the world which she had set him to win. She had told 
him only yesterday that it was his career that she loved. 
He felt a cynical satisfaction in the irony of her deception. 
And yet his first duty was toward her. It might be limited 
to a mere avowal of what he had done. It might extend 
to giving her all that remained of himself, once his task 
was accomplished. She had a right to what she would 
take of him. If only she had loved him, he would not have 
thought of this, — only of persuading her, of carrying her 
with him. As it was, he returned to her as he had left her, 
his mind toward her a blank, without curiosity, or desire, 
or hope. 

As he left the elevated station at his comer, he saw the 
carriage in front of his house, and quickened his pace. 
When he entered the door Eleanor was coming down, 
dressed to go out ; and at the sight of her something of 
his old loyalty came back. She was utterly a ruler ; the 
world belonged to her by right. What was he to throw 
his fantastic destiny across her path and block it forever? 
He steeled himself to bear her reproaches. He would 
speak quickly, decisively ; then, the conditions before her, 
she could have her way with him in all that remained. 

Her first words disarmed him. 

"You have come early, Dick. I am very glad. I 
wanted so to see you, to tell you — " Then, as she caught 
his unyielding expression, she wavered. " What is it, 
Dick? Something has happened. Tell me." 

She was very near him, and he saw that her face was 
troubled and wistful. Impulsively, she reached out her 
hands. It was her old manner, that ready kindness which 
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had first drawn him to her, and which she had shown him 
always. This time he would not trust himself to it. 

" Tell me, Dick," she said again, very gently ; and 
added, "shall I send away the carriage?" 

" Please let me," he returned ; and went to give the order. 

When he came back to her, she had thrown aside her 
hat and drawn off her gloves. He had never seen her so 
tensely quiet, her face pale in the shadow of her hair, her 
eyes meeting his steadily, her hand clasping the stair rail 
in firm strength. 

" Eleanor, he said, " you knew long ago what I had to 
do. I must do it now, but it is harder than I thought. 
I learned to-day that my father's defalcation from the 
Traders' Bank occurred at the same time as other irregu- 
larities. His crime was used to cover up the others. They 
have never wanted back the money he took — they have 
paid him jnore to keep away. They offer to pay still 
higher if we do not disturb them." 

"Well?" she said, tentatively. "It's not nice. But 
nothing can be done ? " 

"Yes," he said, " I have found one thing to do. I told 
them that I had my father's promise to return to New York 
when I was ready to make good his defalcation — that I 
was ready — that I should send for him." 

" Ah ! " she said, " that was right. But now what? " 

"I shall do it. It is bad business," he went on 
quickly, eager to finish. "He will come back, not as a 
glorified criminal, but as an informer. I remember now 
my talk with him at Venice. He means to turn state's 
evidence. And at best it will appear that he stole, and 
went away like a coward, and took bribes. And that is 
not all. His coming will make trouble for some im- 
portant people. They will retaliate. Already they can 
make it impossible for me to stay with Walker and Welby. 
I resigned to-day." 

" But you can withdraw it," she suggested. 

" No," he said, gravely, " that is out of the question." 

Eleanor's eyes swept past him into the distance. She 
breathed quickly. 
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" I see," she said, decidedly. " But now to the point. 
It seems that you are under no obligation to repay that 
money, and never were ; that no practical good to you can 
result from your father's return, only disaster. Surely, 
Dick, you don't seriously mean that you are going to 
ruin yourself by tilting at a windmill — one that is not 
even in motion ? " 

Her tense face relaxed, but Dick caught her smile and 
checked it. 

" Eleanor," he cried, " I must. There is no other way 
— none. I have thought it all out. I can't do anything 
else. I have been set apart to do this one thing — my life 
bent to it. That I misunderstood the conditions makes 
no diflFerence. It must all be set straight. My father 
must have his chance to atone for his crime so far as he 
can. His employers must bear their share of the wrong." 

Eleanor interrupted quickly : — 

" But is he ready to do this, to atone for his crime, to 
pay his penalty ? " 

" I don't know that he is," said Dick, honestly. " No, I 
suppose not, or he would have come without waiting for 
me to raise the money. Put it at the worst — say that he 
wants revenge — revenge for his mistake in going away. 
Still, I am bound to give him his chance of doing the 
only decent thing that is left in life for him." 

" And the others," she pursued. " If they have power 
to ruin you, they can escape the district attorney. They 
will not suffer — only you. You, Dick, you will pay it 
all!" 

There was something in her tone that Dick had not 
heard before — something more than the affectionate gen- 
tleness of her common speech to him. At the end her 
voice almost broke into a sob. 

" Then I will," he replied. " At least I shall get release 
from this curse that's been over me. The thing will end 
itself somehow. My father will appear as he is, a criminal, 
a bribed scapegoat, an informer, if you will ; his employers 
as they are, men who covered themselves by the crime and 
corruption of a subordinate. And I — why, what else can 
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I do ? What would success, my career, mean, but going on, 
knowing what these men are, what they did to my father, 
and holding my position by their influence, by virtue of 
keeping my tongue closed in their service ? Don't you see, 
Eleanor, that I can't do it?" 

He had not meant to argue ; his last words were wrung 
from him against his will. She had been so much to him, 
and her pity brought her so near to him again, that in- 
stinctively he reached out toward her in desperate appeal. 
She did not speak for a moment. When she began, her 
eyes were troubled to their depths, and her voice was still 
uncertain. 

" Let me ask you this, Dick," she said. " Are you sure 
of yourself now, of your own judgment ? You are tired. 
The strain of the last few days, Ed's failure, Margaret — 
everything. Aren't you driven this way by other things, 
circumstances? I know that you are. Oh, why was I 
such a fool last night to let you go away thinking — " 

He raised his arm to ward ofiE her words. " Never mind 
what I thought, Eleanor. I know now, and I trust you 
utterly." 

She was looking at him, and her eyes were like her 
voice, with a tenderness that was deeper than kindness. 
She played with her glove an instant to give herself time 
to change to a lighter mood. 

" You were very splendid," she said, after a moment, " to 
tell me about the girl! I didn't catch the cue quickly 
enough. I didn't play up. When I saw you just now in 
the hall, I thought that you had come to give me another 
chance. But you know ? You have seen ? " she ques- 
tioned. 

" Yes — Miss Rossiter," he said, simply. 

" And she told you that I wanted to marry Barney — 
that I gave up everything to that — and that I failed — 
in the face of the world — " 

" No, no ! " he cried, interrupting. " You can't think 
that I would let her tell me I " 

"Ah, you are splendid," she said. "I can't keep up 
with you. But it's true," she continued, in her brealJiless 
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speech. "It was terrible, worse than a scandal. I had 
staked so much. Uncle Jay expected it, and mamma. 
Why, that half engagement was our chief asset for years. 
It stood off the butcher and the dressmaker, the livery- 
man and the florist. Oh, you will despise me." 

"But, Mr. Walker — how could he let you?" exclaimed 
Dick." 

" It was the one thing he expressly wanted ; his pressure 
was worst of all." 

" And Kellogg himself ? " he asked, still wondering. 

"Barney was not to blame. He always acted like — 
yes, I must say it — like a gentleman." 

" But how could he — why didn't he ? " — Dick stumbled 
in his words. 

" Marry me ? " she laughed. " He got too much amuse- 
ment out of not doing it. That was where i made my 
mistake ; I saw it after a while. Then I had to retreat. 
Oh, I will tell you everything. You were there ; I liked 
you; you kept getting more — more possible. I had to 
marry before Barney came back." 

She hid her face in her hands, but Dick could not refrain 
from a last question. 

" Did you love him, Eleanor ? " he asked. 

" Oh, it might have passed for that. I suppose I did. 
I was brought up to. I don't know. You see, I consoled 
myself." 

She smiled bitterly as if to hold back her weeping, but 
when she spoke the tears were in her voice. 

" That was the worst of it. I tried to warn you but you 
rushed on your fate. It never occurred to me that you 
didn't know about Barney, and it seemed absurd to set out 
upon a formal justification. And later I tried to make him 
help you to get the things we both wanted. I thought I 
knew the reason why you hated him — and that the best 
way of meeting it was to act as if it didn't exist — until 
last night." 

She bowed her head to hide her face. Dick caught her 
hands again, and checked her speech. He longed only to 
take her in his arms, to comfort her. In a flash he saw 
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her life, back to her girlhood. The world had been false 
to her also. It was part of its irony that he who had ap- 
pointed himself her defender should betray her. He could 
not continue his subject, and Eleanor's mind was else- 
where. With almost childish inconsequence she asked him 
suddenly : — 

" Why, Dick, in heaven's name, didn't you tell me before 
about that girl — Miss Rossiter ? " 

"It never seemed to me that I could," he answered. 
" I think that I never knew you well enough." He smiled 
dimly. " It was seeing her the other night at Sherry's that 
set me suddenly aflame about this busmess. While it all 
seemed so simple, and I was so sure of being able to 
pay, I thought it didn't matter much. But then I saw 
her ! " 

He paused, gazing moodily into the distance. Involun- 
tarily she drew her nands from his. 

" And why should she have such power over you, more 
that I have ? " she asked, anxiously. 

" Oh, it's not that," cried Dick. " I said the other night 
that I loved her once. It was when I was at school. I 
wanted to give up everything for her. I wrote my 
uncle. He answered, telling me to meet him in New 
York at the bank my father had robbed. I told you about 
it on the Kronprinz. It was then that we signed the note. 
I met him there, meaning to refuse, to claim my life for 
myself, but when I saw now much he had staked on my 
being faithful, how greatly he had trusted me, I couldn't. 
I signed away my life more than I thought then. Jones 
told me just now, as he tore up my note, — Richard 
Gresham's and mine, — that it was all 'comic opera.'" 

Eleanor stood breathless. " And then ? " 

" Florence had just come to New York ; we were going 
to start in together, she an actress, and I a reporter. 1 
went to see lier, and told her, and went away. She 
wouldn't let me bind myself to her, wouldn't bind herself 
to me ; but she believed that I would pay that note. She 
trusted me all the years. I was hers by rights, and she 
needed me, poor girl." 
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Eleanor scarcely moved her lips. "Not more than I, 
Dick," she whispered. 

Once more he felt the impulse to take her in his arms, — 
and to surrender. But it came to him, too, that here and 
now was the test for them both. He kept on desperately. 

" But if she gave me up, and with me her only chance 
of a decent life, only that I could pay a debt I didn't owe ; 
if my uncle worked himself to death to fit me to play a 
part in a business farce ; if old Leeds died on the motor 
that he had invented, and Stevens went down in a stock- 
market panic in order that I might have a respectable, 
successful, honorable career in partnership with the men 
who traded on my father's weakness and crime, — why, 
then, the world, human society, is a lie. But if it is, it's 
one I don't subscribe to. I'd rather fight. You may 
think I'm insane, Eleanor, but I have grown up so with 
this crime and the hope of somehow bringing it right, that 
only by doing that can I feel myself a moral being, and 
know that righteousness has any meaning at all. And 
I am bound to go straight on, even if — my God I even 
if you won't go with me." 

His voice broke; he caught blindly at the stair rail. 
It was all too desperate — the chance. She seemed to 
be swimming away from him, as impalpable as a dream. 
She was opening the door. He tried to call to her, tried 
to move to her, but he could not. The gush of fresh air 
blew across him, reviving him. The door shut again, but 
Eleanor was still there, sending away the servant who 
had responded too late. She was coming back to him, 
stopping to press the electric-Ught button, tearing open a 
letter, reading : — 

" From Uncle Jay. He wants me to come to him until 
we can bring you to reason — for," she paused to scan the 
lines — " unless we succeed, good-by to riches, to a career, 
to empire in Mongolia." 

She finished reading, but Dick could not speak. She 
looked up and caught the dumb hopelessness of his gaze. 

" No, no, Dick, not that," she cried. " You don't doubt 
me now, dearest? Your self is worth more than these 
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things — it is more precious to me — and if you can't be 
true to it any other way, it must be this way. 

She threw her arms about his neck and kissed him. 
When she raised her eyes they were smiling. 

" And don't you see, you dear, foolish boy, that I've got 
to stay with you ? I can't lose another man ; face another 
scandal. But that isn't it." Her eyes became serious 
once more. " Thank God, Dick, you are stronger than I. 
I am going with you, for always." 
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